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Chapter 4S0 
TRAVEL IN MANY LANDS 
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One of my supreme privileges has been travel in thirty~five 

countries on four continents, journeys which carried me a million 

and to all our stateeo 
miles, airt across an ocean twentjrrtimesj . ® 

/ t- 
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Upon leaving the AMupMMmmzk Morgan Park church, 1 went 
directly to New York, and obtained aK a room at the West Side Association* 
The office of the International Committee was then at 124 Bast 28th Street, 
and soon I was introduced to John R. Mott, Richard C. Morse, and a score 
of other leaders whose names I had known? The stenographic work with 
Sherwood \*fes congenial, and took me frequently to Forest Hills - where I 
saw Big Bill Tilden win the national tennis championship from Uittle Bill 

k 

Johnson* From the first moment I was warmaji drawn to Mrs* Eddy, and formed 
the judgment, which I still hold, that she was a saintly person* I'came 
to know their daughter Margaret, their eon Arden, and Mother Eddy, who 
was an individual of amazing zest and vitality* 

In one of our early conversations, Sherwood warned me that 

he expected me to be ready to shine hie shoos - and quickly added that 







he would be ready to shine mine* After finishing dictation one morning) 
he paused for a moment and asked me) H Pid you ever notice how men around 
here get their hair cut? 11 And when I replied no) he said) "Why don't you 
take a good look?" The hint was sufficient and £*££iaiad0Beti my Western 
style of long) curly hair^ From the beginning he was frank with me 
and expected me to be so with him* In order to be able to help himi: 


when he was exhausted) I went to the Hotel Bilt^more for a body massage 
and a little instruction in how to do it* 

Many opportunities came to me. 1 went with Sherwood to the Inter¬ 
national Convention dMSHMSS at Cleveland) and heard tMMQr outstanding 
speakers* On Sundays I listened to the great preachers of New York 
City - Jowett) Cadman) Jefferson) Parkhusst) Woelfkin» Fosdick) Coffin) 
Wise* Much inspiration came from a visit to the Northfield Student 




Conference,the spirit of Dwight L.. Moody^ 

Four months after I arrived in New York* we sailed on July 29th 

for England* Harold Gray was xqy cabin mate* He had finished two years 

-vwy cl e*t res +- 

at Harvard* and was to become one of tta* lasermst friends *3 

A 

Later he went to prison as a conscientious objector* and to inland China 


as a missionary* before founding a cooperative farm near Saline* Michigan* 

One of our first experiences upon landing was a visit to the student 

conference at Swanick* which is something like our Lake Geneva* Silver 

Bay and Asilomar conferences* I slept on a long sack filled with $traw 

in a tent with nineteen Irishmen from Dublin and Belfast^ ^ was 

impressed with the spiritual power generated in these student conferences* 

I accompanied as he began a tour of the war camps in Wales* 

A M ' c. 

Scotland and across England* Both of us wore British $ uniforms. Our 

A. 

old rambling automobile was driven by Miss Sidney* and at night we pro* 
ceeded without the benefit of headlights* because of wartime restrictions 










against outdoor lighting* We saw the beautiful landscapes of Wales 9 
Scotland and England as we could not have done from the train* My 
amazement at Sherwood 1 s power over audiences grew as I heard him 
night after night* He encouraged me to engage in personal conversations 
with soldiers* and soon I was sent to address meetings g0Hi|jt98S9e in 
wart huts* Near Canterbury we were awakened one night by the shrieking 
of sirens* as a warning that a Zeppelin raid was in process* Later 
we saw a Zeppelin brought down in flaming ruins over London* In the 

course of our moving about the British Isles* M visited many of the 

A 

famous sights* 

A memorable experience came when Sherwood dictated a book to me in 
a single day* For weeks he had been speaking on the significance of 
suffering* and gathering material for a book which he called Suffering 
and the War* One Sunday morning he began dictating at an early hour* 
and by nightthad completed the rough draft of the book* which was published 
in England and in the United States* and had a wide circulation* 

This constant contact with soldiers and endless conversations with 
them raised in my mind serious questions about the righteousness of war* 
For the first time I had to face the problem in the light 
of my Christian convictions* Although the war broke out in the summer 
before my senior year at the university* I cannot recall any convert 
sations about the ethics of war. We were strongly favorable to the 
Allied cause and assumed that Croat Britain and France were compelled 
by Germany's aggression to take up arms* I had never given serious 
consideration to Christian pacifism* although* of course*^ was vaguely 
opposed to war* Sherwood soon discovered that I was leaning in that 
direction* and opened the way for me to talk with eminent religious 
leaders* I discovered that two members of our party felt the way I 
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did, bo Harold Cray and Maxwell Chaplin and I talked long and earnestly 

„ u has receive. <L 

about the right couree for ue to take* Aljtso dtdftJto&ksM much help from 

A 

Henry Hodgkin* Quaker physician and one of the founders of the Fellowship 

of Reconciliation* and from Miss Maude Royden* influential minister* 

At the end of three months* my mind was easy* as the Quakers say, and 

from that time until the present moment I have never wavered in my 

conviction that the way of war is so contrary to the way of Jesus that 

1 should never consent to it or become a combatant* I began writing 

down my conclusions* and five years later my manuscript was publishe'd* 

after it had been revised and ^^typewritten nineteen times. 

Upon returning to New York, I hastened to Texas, where Alma and 

the boy were staying with her mother* Then we had a wonderful week 

with mother, Mr. Murry^ and Perry, who upon returning from the Navy 

had joined them, and was helping with farm work. Alma, Kirby Jr. and 

I went to New York, for five glorious months before I sailed with 

Sherwood for the war zone* During this period he was speaking in all 

parts of the country, and I was kept busy in the office. My.-Sunday* 

ware given to a mission church in Ridgewood Heights, Brooklyn* 

iv* 'I'l 

My cabin mate on the voyage^was Maxwell Chaplin, whom I had met 
the summer before in the war zone and who was now the leadsr of a 
Princeton delegation going over to Berve in the various f 1 huts. On 

A* 

the ocean I began an intimate friendship with Henry Hitt Crane* which 
has been deepening through these forty years# As we came into the area 

far +UrO 

most vulnerable to German submarines* we slept with our clothes on«fittr 

A 

A gentleman in Philadelphia had been generous enough to 
provide Mr. and Mrs* Eddy and myself with special life~eaving suits* 
sufficiently buoyant to keep one afloat for days* Then in broad daylight 
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a siren shrieked its warning that a submarine had been sighted. I 

rushed out on deck and there it was in plain sight. In my excitement 

a-' 

I did not notice the ship 1 s gun, and when it fired 0 jumped plenty 

A 

high, as the torpedo came toward us and missed by mere yards. Afterward 

I thought of my life-saving suit in the cabin. 

We landed at Bordeaux, traveled through beautiful France to Paris, 

and across the channel to London. Our group' was given a reception by 

the Lord Mayor, and an address of welcome by His Royal Highness the 

Duke of Conneaught, son of Queen Victoria. In those days Americans 'were 

welcomed in England* I spoke almost every night to soldiers from the 

ccu*>\ t- 

British Isles and the dominions* On July 4th the bi gg est air 

*yl KorxJ-*Y\- _ A 

raid of the war, 4bJMKaflk During the middle of the morning I was 
a. 

standing by a window in the Thackeray Hotel, across from the British 
Museum, when I heard the sound of anti-aircraft guns* I ft rushed to the 
street, looked up* and there a mighty battle was raging in the air* 



On the table before me now is a piece of shell that fell on 
the roof of the Thackeray and rolled into the alley* At Brighton I had 
Mteasm a long and memorable visit with Gipsy Smith, the famous evan¬ 
gelist. The response to my own message turned my thoughts to a permanent 
career as an evangelist, and I wrote to Alma that, ''nothing Bhort of direct 

evangelism will ever satisfy me now*" ^ 

__ _ _____ 1 iw 'frcL.ytce. 

For a short time I was in charge of a f. w, c. A. hut behind the 

A 

Verdun front, within sound of the guns, indeed within artillery range, 
and air raids were frequent* 

Because the Germans captured Riga and shut off the B ww b Siberian 


Railway, we had to cross the Atlantic, the United States, and the Pacific 
in order to reach China for Sherwood's great evangelistic campaign.there. 










* s 


We traveled across the Atlantic with Samuel Mo Shoemaker* later to 
serve in China and to become a famous rector in New York and Pittsburgh* 
and Evan Thomas, brother of Norman and soom to be a medical 

specialisto Sam* Evan and I held strong pacifist convictions, and we 
labored earnestly to convince Sherwood of the soundness of this positiono 
We landed in New York on Sunday morning* I went at once to the oifice 

je.vt.dr 

and hurried to'the file £ to see if any word had been aafe&aMwMW about 

VtfJ, ’ A 

the coming of our second child/ .-there was a copy of a cablegram which 
V *** 1 teert 

flfeUttJaritrtisreoei**** announcing the arrival of Mary, two weeks before. 

We arrived at Yokohama at the end of January* 1916* Leaving the 
steamer, I traveled by rail nine hundred miles across Japan to Nagasaki, 
W ^ ere ^ old Drake friendj 

I 

Enroute I passed 


I saw the principal sights in Tokyo, and in 

>S 

Rex Cole showed me the wonderful old temple* 

S A 

through Hiroshima, of course, without a flicker of realization that two 

cu-fami O' 

of these cities were fated for destruction by stmoie bombs. 

A 

Mr© Eddy 1 b campaign in China was not a solo affair© A large te< 

£ y% A Y 

traveled with him, about Ywnfcy members in all, including Ding Li Mei, 



Pang, editors, college presidents 


dmiral Ching, 


merchants, students. 




To watch Shehwood in action with an .interpreter was an experience. ! 

identical gestured 


■arson, rapid fir£ short sentences, 


They moved as one 


.most 


delivery. Through an interpreter he had a! 


and equal fervor i; 


ha emotions, and move the 


unequalled power to] 
will, with the result that many outstanding men made the decision to 


the foremost Christian evangelist in China} Frank N. D» Buchman, 

later to become famous as leader of the Oxford Croup Movement and of 

Moral Rearmament} Sherry Day, Howard Walter and others* The tour 

took us from south to north and far into the interior* 

attended-hy- ^leading* 

Wii Ting 









In Canton huge meetInge were attended by leading men of the 


province - Sun Yat-sen, Admiral Ohing, Wu Ting Fang* editors, college 

t >"* Vg 

presidents, bankers, merchants, students* We had an impressive 

A 


^'eu>- 

with Sun Yat-sen, talking about militarism and pacifism and the future 


of his land* In a letter to friends, I quoted him as Baying, "The 

-fc> 

greatest menace Jfei in the world would be militarize China*" The 

A 




r 3 



in-b<y ooc i a 1 *£tfj4jlt iosaj 




hh»«»- -e o a rer y a Ho m c ^ w.* Vi h it -J 
ttM reoord of his life appears as a 


as 


sueoess story in f j.otion 0 Beginning as coolie, he became the first 
C/**/-tv #«-• /V 

President of He was edueated in mission 

schools, and beoame a Christian. (9 graduated from medical 

college aad- practice for a short time 0 Revolutionary action was 
/\ A 

his real life work 0 For sixteen years as an exile he carried on 

" I 

propaganda with Chinese in many lands and obtained much money for 
the revolutionary oause 0 When kidnapped by the Chinese Legation in 
London, he received worldwide publicity^ Thereafter he became the 
most prominent of Chinese revolutionists, and when converging 


forces brought about the collapse of the monarcy, a cablegram invited 

ir****ifc 

him to return to his homeland and become President of the Chinese 

J-t v~ *** 

Republic,, Shortly tiotx his itongKiritfenr inauguration on January 
1, 1912, with the hope of unifying the country, he resigned in 
favor of Yuan Shi-kai 0 When civil war broke out. Sun Yat-sen fled 

/k , f 

to Japan and remained an exile for three years* During the closing fie-Vt 

of his life he received great acclaim as public speaker and 
in 1926, 

writer 0 After his death at the age of fifty-eight, his tomb became 

A 

a national shrine* Quickly a Sun Yat-sen cult spread across the 
l#ad, and from the grave he exercised influence beyond anything 
he had achieved while olive,* It has been said that "he was a patriot 

r\ 

of unique purity of purpose*" 


To watch Sherwood in action with an interpreter was an experience* 
They moved as one person, rapid fire short sentences, identical gestures, 
and equal fervor in delivery. Through an interpreter he had almost 
unequalled power to convice the mind, stir the emotions, and move the 
will, with the result that many outstanding men made the decision to 
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enter the Christian life and become members of the Christian church* 

Many meetings were addressed on the seme day by members of the party* 

My work was primarily that of business manager^ and keeping 

up with Sherwood's correspondence* But my report letters show that 1 
did much speaking also* & in English and through a Chinese interpreter* 

I wrote to Alma, 11 It is an amazing fact that at times 1 actually forgot 
all about the interpreter, automatically stopping for him to interpret 
without being conscious of the break* n 

We went up, the Yangtse as far as from New Orleans to Chicago, arid 
found Changsha under martial law* W&ssaai* Streams of civil war refugees w-tstJL. 
fleeing into Changsha from a nearby city which had just been looted and 
burned* Indeed, we found all China in confusion and disorder, less than 
seven years after the establishment of the nMMBt Republic* Our journey/ 
was marked by a series of dramatic events in Canton was the assassination 
of Admiral 4 Miib Ching, four days after we had interviewed him} in Hongkong 
the grandstand at a race track collapsed and caught fire* buring to death 
several hundred prominent citizens; in Swatow we felt one of a series of 
earthquakes, that killed several thousand people; in Peking and Tientsin 
hundreds of thousands were homeless as the result of floods; in Nanking 


there was i#* deadly plague which caused the entire city to be shut off 
fwitwirlr hn—nwrttW i n nri # - •' outside communication for a period just prior to 


our arrival; in Shanghai the foreign reserves were called out to quell 

riotous strikers; at Hankov/ a river steamer sanjj just before we arrived, 

with three hundred drowned. Everywhere lawless bandits on land^and pirates 

on sea^were preying upon the helpless and undefended* As one prominent 

official said, "There is not a single spot in China today where property 

and life are not in danger* 1 j n days, recollections of these 

do-y^eCi»>i 3 ' 

helped us to understand why the Communists so easily took 
A 


over control of China 
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In Nanking I had a long talk with Dr* W. E. %cklin, veteran 

Disciples missionary* During his decades in China* he had observed 

more substantial changes than had occurred in many preceding gener- 

ations. In his early days wearing of the que by Chinese men was 

universal* and all Chinese women had their feet bound. These practices 

were being abandoned* but imany men who came to our meetings 

were still wearing the que* Six years earlier a member of the National 

Assembly had declared* "I had rather lose my head than my que*' 1 Most 
Chinese 

of the women we saw who had passed the age of twenty had their feet 
A 

bound* Dr* Macklin went with me to the long rows of crumbling examine 

ation cells of the old classical education system* four feet wide* four 

feet deep and six feet high. For two thousand years they had been used 

to seleot men Hot for the civil service* and had been abolished as late 

as 1905. As many as candidates annually had taken the examin- 

ations in Nanking* but only three hundred could receive the coveted 

degree* ilk .The ancient wall of Nanking was crumbling* but nineteen 

years previously,Fletcher Brockman had found the city gates locked 

by steamer 

when he and his family arrived at midnight in a cold drizzle* and had 
to remain outside the mtafe. sixty-foot wall" until daylight* The new 
age in China had begun with the reform measures of 1902* sixteen years 
before my arrival* so it is not surprising that much of old China was 


still visible 




H 


Within a decade after the death of the Emperor and the 


impress 


Dpwager in 1908 there had emerged a student class and "an intellectual 


ferment such as the nation had not known since the time of Christ*" 
~hA «_ f wVw Aj. Ge x j 




i»i' 1900 Fletcher Brockman, , who had been sent to China by the Y. M. C« A* 


especially for work among the educated classes. 






% work for the literati seemed 
our visit £l it could be written, 


y) 

aqswHy impossible* By the time of 
"At last that fabric which had so 


far been impermeable was crumbling*" 


Thus it happened that Sherwood Eddy appeared on the scene exactly 

at the right moment* Hie first evangelistic campaign had been held 

eleven-years previously, and now this was his iMMOBB fourth 

fiottteA*-' 

nation-wide tour in China* The sucossb of these meetings was beyond 

A 

the dreams of an earlier decade* He gave a personal message and 

t yicLi vicLo 

presented the social gospel^ going from ^M^eXtsonsS’ need vt 2U3» 

/\ 

ihdiHdualto the national plight. diVShlluEf Christ was offered as 
the means of salvation for men and for £he?natiet** With fervor and 

6r*-&-AA- a 

eloquence Sherwood sought ■tc^bring’ conviction of sin and commitment 

A> 

to the new way of life* Frank Buchman was unequaled in personal 
work with individuals and his contribution to the campaign was 


substantial^ 
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old\fr iendphip-With'Sam^ Shoemaker, 

yy j/~\ *-» >' \ 

dnp slept mil M^UtfpW ±nji-'Buddh tg^.moha'$tg ryheapby. In 
Foochow I stood beside the graves of the missionary martyrs, and 
noticed especially those of the four members of the Stewart family 
and that of Miss Saunders. Three of the Stewart children escaped, 
and were sent to England* After 4^ their education was completed, 

they returned to China. We saw them in Hongkong, giving themselves. 

3h,o.rt-r\y l 

in joyous &zjf&&&3)6QV the people who had killed father and mother. 


brother and sister. The mother of Miss Saunders immediately went 
to China, aged though she was, to give her life in service there. 

While crossing the Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages in Foochow, 

suddenly I rnw ifanrrtg ■faisndrtt 1 a man whose nose was entirely 

A 

eaten away, leaving a hole in the middle of his face* Several 
times we saw wandering bands of lepers* Everywhere was poverty 
and degradation beyond dtsfcription* From missionaries we received 
insight into the appalling needs of the people* Sight and sound 
and smell brought cumulative evidence* 

After traveling six thousand miles inside China, we went to 
y&AayySl'fib* Manchuria and on to Korea, where Sherwood held successful 
meetings, in spite of restrictions oppose? by the Japanese rulers. 

We had expected to return by way of the Siberian Railway, but disturbed 
conditions made this impossible* Thus for the second time our efforts 
to enter Russia were frustrated* We came back by the Pacific, and soon 
I was with Alma and the children after an absence of five months. She 


had been doing stenographic work, in order to 











m When my first visit to China was Eta concluded 

A ; 

r^landing^I hurried to Houston. While there a wire 
came from Sherwood that he was sailing for the war z one, but that it 
would be impossible for me to accompany him/ because of a recently 
adopted rule that no pacifists would be used by the Association. This 
brought to an end some months sooner than I had anticipated my period 
of service as his secretary, Alma and I had plunged heavily,in order 
that I might have this experience, and now that it was over we felt 
our high hopes —tomob — | — had been surpassed. 

It would be difficult even to imagine privilege/ beyond what had been 
actual experience. Alma« s spirit throughout was simply marvelous. 

twenty-eight months I had been away from home much of the time, 
at a period when a father is urgently needed. Of course, we 

had no Int imatitUdthip with 
Sherwood we were to maintain for these forty years. 

For a l w months I then served as secretary to John R. Mott. 

On two previous occasions he had invited me to become his secretary, 

but I had pid- 1 chosen to remain with Sherwood. Almost unequaled 

was John R. Mott's capacity for sustained work, and 









/3 


0 




(H 



about him to be j/t tireless in zeal* Tall «£ and of massive build, 

with leonine head and bushy brows, he was one of the most impressive 

individuals I have known* As a speaker before student audienoes, he 

had few equals,- For fifty years he was the leading figure in the 

World’s Student Christian Federation, the Student Volunteer Movement, 

the International Missionary Council, and the Young Men’s Christian 

Association. More than any other person, he was the father of the 

modern ecumenical movement, and was so honored at the founding of the 

World Counoil of Churcheso No other man of his time knew intimately 

so many of the world’s leaders in religion, education, business, 

finance and government. The first letter he dictated to me was a 

long one to President Woodrow Wilson, and his correspondents^ ww*- d- 

dLt jisAfe*— 

fiMHMMk men in many lands and walks of lif e 0 His personal 
^ 0e> { Vs 

religious life n aafc e d uft e n i t Yin nnti l nn i ahl a irfl fl Mwri a inYnBi B « f the presence 
of the living Christ and the power of intercessory prayer. Countless 
times he quoted the words of William Carey, "Expect great things from 
God, and attempt great things for God*" He had deep capacity for 
friendship, and I shall never forget our last conversation when he 
was eighty-five. To have worked with this great man of faith 
and action was one of the supreme privileges of my life. 
















A* # - 

v in /<?>/ 

Immediately after leaving the Ridgewood church and beginning ny 

independent work, I sailed for England with a group assembled by Sherwood. 
This proved to be the first of annual Seminars which he led to Europe 


until the eve of World^ War II, and again in postwar years. It was my 

fr* 3 

privilege to be with Ate Seminar five ^ia^s, and to make the voyage to 


jT- 






the British Isles a total of eight times. 
The. Seminar was not a tourist party. It was composed of thoughtful 


men and women who were seeking insight into social conditions in the 
countries visited. Personally^ I was preparing myself for an independent 
career of evangelism, personal and social. For several years 1 had been 
engaged in hard study, wide reading of newspapers, periodicals and 
books in the fields of religion, economics, politics and social relations. 
For weeks before sailing with the first Seminar I had concentrated on 
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volumes about England, especially about the labor movement and Labor 
Party* We oarried a trunkful of books on the ship; and spent many hours 
in group discussion of the problems we were to investigate# During the 
five summers I was with the Seminar the combined membership 
hundred persons included Reinhold Niebuhr, Bromley Oxnam,, 

A 

Henry Pitney Van Dusen, Ellen Pendleton, William Scarlett, Charles x 

pAst-YiC/c yM-or-/tA*r /VtaY/-y* } 

D. Williame, Fletcher Brockman, Eugene E* Barnett, ^Sidney D. Gamble, 

Eduard C. Lindeman, Louise Gates, William Orville Mendenhall, Ernest 

F. Tittle, Anne Guthrie, Charles Clayton Morrison, Paul Hutchinson, 1 

William E. Sweet, Florence E. Allen* 

Our sessions in London were held in Toynbee Hall, a social 

settlement in East London* Its warden, James J* MaiIon, had arranged 

a program of addresses by an unparalleled galaxy of speakers* Following 

each presentation, we were permitted to ask questions* First to address 

us was Ramsay MacDonald, who because of his pacifism had lost his seat 

in the House of Commons, but was destined to be three-time Prime 

Minister. Year after year we listened to Prime Ministers, cabinet 

members, labor leaders, industrialists, bankers, editors, educators, 

social workers, church leaders* These notable men and women included . 

Shvcid.ert- t 

David J-'loyd George, u* Wells, Sidney Webb,^arold 

Laski, William Temple, Margaret Bondfield, R. H. Tawney, Artnur 
Henderson# Gilbert Murray# Maud© Royden# George Danebury# Lord 

A A 

Robert Cecil* ^The quality of the Seminar members and the eminence 
of our speakers combined year after year to kindle our minds and 
deepen our sense of responsibility* 






f 



I had an amusing experience at a reception given by Lord and Lady 

i) 

Astor for our party* where we met .g&*r dignatories and consumed many' 
delicacies. At the end of the evening, Bromley Oxnam and I were 


4? the last to express our thanks to our hostess. Bady Astor exclaimed, 


"You must wait for one more joke. At the IS& conclusion, in illustrating 

her point, she threw herself bodily into my arms - and there I stood 

C/tv fc<afen-^ 

holding the noble lady* On another occasion* we were invited to the 


UsurfrAlaV$ $e&o>rt« A jQ*//4>i£y 


country estate of Lord and Lady Astorj ^Unforgettable was the experience 
of standing in a circle on the lawn, with Bernard Shaw in the center, 


meeting all comers with brilliant reparteeo 



pire paorj 




Sv*+ -M,€f 

At the time of our visit to Berlin in 1921* Adolf Hitler was in 
then /V I rind no reference to him 

the city# He was considered of little significance that 

A no ^ 

in notes that I made, and I have recollection of hearing his 

a 

name mentioned# A month later Hitler retired to Berchtesgaden, and 
began writing Mein Kampf# In September he appeared again in public, 
and after the Putsch of November 9th, was imprisoned. How dimly 
indeed were we able to foresee the future. 

Sherwood Eddy, Eduard 0. Lindeman and I obtained permission to visit 

Upper Silesia, on the border between Poland and 
Prussia. The entire district waB being guarded by French, British and 
Italian .troops, pending t he d ecision of the League of Nations whether it 
would be awarded to Germany or to Poland* The German Foreign Office 
placed two officials euid two motor cars at our disposal. We motored for 
nearly three hundred miles through the district, and were brought face 
to face with the aftermath of war. In Dresden I sat spellbound for an hour before 
Raphael 1 s Sistine Madonna. Slipping away from the party, I went through 
Austria to Verona and Milan in Italy, where I saw the original Leonardo 
da Vinci* s famous painting. The Last Supper* Then I went alone to the 
annual Trade Union Congress in Cardiff, Wales, where I met many famous 
labor leaders. An unforgettable experience was £ luncheon with Robert 
Smillie, the Abraham Lincoln of the labor movement. 

















At the end of that summer, I wrote to a friend» "Poor old Europe 

is going to the dogs very rapidly* It seems inevitable that millions 

of people are going to die as a result Of lack of food and malnutrition* 

Germany is in an indescribable position. No great civilization in human 

history has ever undergone what is in store for Germany during the next 
Th‘i A**.e*-4r*AS 

few months." we look backward, it is easi^iT to understand why the 

German people, yielded to the oratory and promises of the foreigner 

from Austria, who in order to become eligible for the Presidency of 

Germany had first to be appointed as a civil servant of a German state. 



The annual itinerary included London, Berlin, Paris, Geneva, with 


aide trips to Pr a gue, Vienna and Rome. 



leinhold Niebuhr, 

in 1925 ^ 

William Scarlett and I visited the Ruhr when it/was under French armed 

A Y' 

occupation. Everywhere we encountered barbed wire, fixed bayonets, 
angry scowls and bitter hatred. Infl.ati^^wa^'far advanced and almost • 
hourly the value or the mark d^olniehed, , For a modest tip]in a restaurant, 

^ f*\ \/i ‘ **» 

0 marks Jhh’t tilted the plate. Acute surferring was 

, A 

accompanied by venomous hatred, and life was a nightmare. I 

wrote home events were driving * Germany toward extremism, and 

that "thetfe can be only one end to the mad policy of militarism now 

,s ioj 7/r'v/ . 

dominant in France and elsewhere. 1 ' After our sobering experience in ^ 

/ f a+- * iM&J T 

10 Ruhr^ we flew from Cologne to London in three hours* crossing >4 

the Channel in thirteen minutes - which would now be considered a snail* a 

pace. - ^ -» 
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The editor of a leading French daily gave a reception for our party, 
where so much champagne was served - although many of ue abetted - 
that John Ray Ewere whispered to me, "if I take another glass of this 
stuff, I'll break out in a bakyrf^ate address." 











Bromley Oxnaia^deo*^ Tally Knowles and I spent a few days in Rome, 

-''/X 

where we worshipped in St. Peters, and spent time in the Vatican 

gallery, being impressed especially the Madonna by Murrilo, the Madonna 
the Magnificat by, 

by Rafael, Botticelli, and numerous paintings by Michaelangelo, Rubens, 
■Corregion, Del Sarto and Van Eyck. For hours we were driven about 
the city and saw the Forum, the Colloseum, the Pantheon, and other 



historic sights. 




In Athens we visited the Acropolis, stood where St. Paul had preached 


on Mars Hill! By special permission of the tSg&iz government, we 
had the glorious experience of seeing the Parthenon in full moonlight. 
For two hours we sat quietly, drank in the beauty, and let'fcour memories 
carry us back to the golden age of Greek culture. 






with aide trips to Prague, Vienna and 


LendonL-B**lin, Paris, Geneva, 

®ft» * President von Hindenberg 

received a email group of us, and made an indelible impression upon 

©or rn/Viefc. 

Of advanced age, he was tall and erect, with stern unsmiling 
countenance, and handshake like the grip of a vise* Engraved upon a. 

4^ plaque on his desk were the words, "Work and Pray«* From him we 
learned no secrets of state, but he became a sharp reminder of the 
danger of unreasoning loyalty to fatherland* The General w§s an earnest. 
Christian, with simple and unquestioning faith, and absolute devotion to 
the Kaiser* He helped us to understand why the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings had prevailed over Europe for hundreds of years* It 
simply did not occur to him to refuse to lead armies in defense of. 
his country and for an expansion of the power of Prussian militarism. 

M/V 

And since ‘tehsrt. experience evidence has often been confronted that the 
A 

practice of supporting one's own government, right or wrong, in all 
conflicts with other governments has been no monopoly of the Germans* 








./hen we arrived in Bucharest* after a long train journey and with 
/ wrinkled clothing, we were met by an official from the Foreign Office, 
dressed immaculately and wearing spats* At the dooj* of Mint 

evening banquet, we were offered cocktails, and not one bf^drank anything. 
Our embarrassment increased as were^sery^d^ith liquor*<2&^d£i course^c^f^o 

w£9 " 


until our table resembled a bar. 


u&njt orvt^ tr° 

A small company of ue in 1924 Vienn a.*B udapest, Bucharest, 

, o * 

Constantinople, Athene and Belgrade. , e^SMam* 

/\ v <u A 


:N 


^Bcore of us visited Soviet Russia, 

the first Seminar to have this experience.^.Nine years after the Revolution, 

S 

there were few American in Russia, so we received much publicity and aroused 

/* . 

considerable curiosity* The government was eager to resume diplomatic relations 

with the United States, and sought to make a favorable impression upon us* 

Three members of our p^rty spoke Russian, and we made the round of factories, 

laboratories, stores, hospitals, rest homes, churches, libraries, kindergartens, 

schools, prisons, art galleries, museums. We were permitted to visit the 

Kremlin, and joined the throngs that passed silently by the embalmed body 

of Lanin in a simple tomb. Although he had been dead for two and a half 

years, we counted as many as two thousand persona waiting in line to see his 

hei>rs ^ 

lifeless face. We spent * memorable evgwadajg with Chicherin, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Jerome T i ijglfliisMr .|WTt 7 | was granted a long interview 
with Joseph Stalin, and gave ue a full report of what he said* We traveled 

far into the interior to Nishni-Novgorod and down the Volga river to Kazan, 
where we interviewed the President of the Tartar Republic* \ 


-- - 

' s j-J#ecolleotipn| tiK' a series of distressing experiences, 

Usually Bromley, Tully and I roxuned together, and 
soon we discovered that the beds were of unequal quality 

In ray ignorance, I yielded to Bromley 1 s suggestion that we pitch 
hats at fcl»*bedpost to decide who would have first choice of 
beds*- tfirery time I was doomed to the least desirable sleeping place. 


01 (£) 







At a formal breakfast we were served vodka. Charles Clayton Morrison 

, . 

did not recognize the contents of his glass of clear liquid, thinking 

A 

it was water, took a big gulp - and nearly exploded. 
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The first chief of the fiS^dread Chefcka told us how he saved the revolution, 
at a critical moment, by armWJ trusted workers and going from house to 
house shooting down suspected counter-revolutionaries. When we asked how 
many were killed, he replied, n As many as we needed to* 11 









































/£ /h 


In Leningrad we interviewed high officials and went the k round of 
interesting eights, including the revolutionary museum in which is 
portrayed the historic struggle for freedom from the Czars. Before 

me now is a picture of our party in the rotogravure section of the 

I' 

New York Time with the fabulous crown jewel* of thepzars spread out 

before us* As I look at the faces- in the picture I am reminded of 
hour t 

many guards also were seeing the jewels and watching our every 


A 

move. Prom Leningrad, we went by boat, touching at Helsinki in. 
Finland and Stockholm in Sweden. 

Alma was with us in 1924 and again in 1929* After the program in 
London, she accompanied the Seminar to Paris, Greneya, Berlin and the 

I 

Soviet Union. I remained in London to work on a new book and joined 
Sherwood, Maud and Alma in Constantinople for a continuation of a world 


<r 

tour. An unforgettable experience enroute to Turkey was a visit to 

•A 

Serajevo in Bosnia, where a Serbian youth named Frincip: assassinated 
the Archduke Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne, and iprecipitated 
a chain of events which led to the First World War. It gave me a queer 

I 

feeling to stand on the spot where the fateful shot was fired. - 


For aix weeks I literally lived in the British Museum library, from 
the moment of opening until the time of closing. I find from old notes 
that in searching for illustrations of nationalism, militarism and 


imperialism, I handled five hundred volumes, examining tables of^contents j 
reading sections, ***<> r>°HS. 4+ 















11 In the ffjO pages there are 1,091 direct quotations or citations for 
which credit is given 1 . ••• Its purpose has been to gather the frantic, the 
foilish, the fiendish things that men think and say under the urge of 
the war-spirit, and to present the resulting exhibit for general reference* 11 
And once Bromley Oxnam wrote to me: 11 1 like your splendid massing of 
facts.*. Your book reads like a lawyer* s brief* 11 
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"Constantinople and Angora* Cairo and Jerusalem* Damascus and 

Baghdadi The Kile and the Jordan* the Psc'phar/^ and the Abana, 

the Tigris and the Euphratesl What a panorama has unfolded before 
list letterl" wrote 

us since my kmtaMMfc Thun I hnMMwnkmMmK 

A a ” 


to friends at the 




i7 


Turkey suffered disastrous defeat in the First World War, and, 
was subjected to an army of occupation* The seizure of Smyrna by 
Greek forces inflamed the fires of Turkish nationalism, and after 
severe fighting patriotic Turks war their independence* Two years 

A 

before my earlier visit, the Nationalists had entered Constantinople, 
later called Istanbul, deposed the Sultan, abolished the Caliphate, 
and established a republic* Now we found that the Irabic alphabet 
had been banned, the veil for women abolished, and long steps taken 
to transform Turkey into a modem nation* Again we visited Robert 
College, and were impressed with the influence it was wielding all 
over the Near East* 

We traveled by train thirteen hours to Angora, now called Ankara, 

the capital* Six years previously the seat of government had been 

o *a> 

removed from accessible Istanbul to this interior site* dfc> primitive 

Village was being transformed into a modern city* We had illuminating 

talks with leaders in government, education and religion* Then we 

traveled all day 'frntiqr into the heart of the interior. At Tallas we 

stayed for two nights with American missionaries, and were able to 

observe primitive village life* We saw shepherds with their flocks 

cL. 

and bfaafcr small Beouin tents, and passed hundreds of camels, Ha hundred 

A 

and fifty in a single caravan* By train we made the journey through 
Adana and Aleppo to Tripoli in Syria, and by automobile to Beirut* 

We visited American University, talked with President Dodge, and 
exchanged reminiscenes with Leland Grace Parr, old Drake friends* 

crT' *r 

Tf & Traveled south fiKUusr car through ancient Tyre and Sidon, seeing 

A. 

many people sitting on the flat roof of their houses, with the donkeys 

stabled below* At Haifa hotel on Mount Carmel * with 

/V A 

a wonderful view of the Mediterranean* Below us waB the river where 
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Elijah had his famous contest with the priests of Baal. In the 

bt. 

distance *9 could seeT^ f l y the range of hills twenty miles away 
A 

where Nazareth stood. I got up at five o'clock in the morning and 

watched the Bun rise on the plain of Esdraelon. 1 Mi 

w«<«eftt south from Haifa we passed the ruins of an ancient castle 
s+sLcv* * 

built by a wi rt ftaw On our way to Cairo we crossed the Suez.' 

Canal in a ferry. In the museum we saw the jewels and ornaments 

A 

from the tomb of Tutankamen, several rooms being required to display 
them, and we marveled at the pyramids and the spinx. Alma and I 
went by rail to Assiut on one of the hottest days of the year. The 

y/ie 

heat and dust and sand flies made life miserable, and was sent 

to bed with chills and fever. In two and a half days I spoke 

eight times, through an interpreter, and had four full-course turkey 
dinnersl The Nile;was at higher stage than it had been for fifty 
years. 

"Jerusalem, oh Jerusalem," cried our Lord in distress. What 

LfH 

gi jTtfiiltw past it had known* and how stained with blood the 
record of its future |isssnl I inisii iiiw—fc was to be'. Thirty-five 
hundred years had passed since Hebrew tribes from Egypt UM fought 
their way across the Jordan and seized Canaan. Poir generations; 
the newcomers had no peace. The severity of the conflict is 
revealed in the Book afSS&it'odW where we find -MttDi recorded the 

A 

belief of the HeJbrews that Jehovah commanded them to wage ruthless \. 

■man / 


warfar against their enemies, 

A 




» wl. w a i 


"you must not spare a living soulj but you must be slid'e to exterminate 
them, Hittitee, Amorites, Caaaqnites, PerizziteB, Hiwites, and 
Jebusites, as the Lord your God has commanded you." /y >jr 
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for 

Palestine became a battleground the armies of the great 

94 ** 

empires, and the Jews were subjugated by Assyrians, Babylonians* 

Persians, Greeks and Romans* After the destruction of Jerusalem 

by the Romans, and the massacre of half a million of its inhabitants, 

Palestine Almost disappears from history except as the goal of 

devout pilgrims* From the seventh century onward it was ruled 

by Moslem Caliphs, Egyptian and Turkish w&St governments^, and for 

« 

a thousand years Jews in Europe were persecuted and explited* 

During the First World War, Great Britain liitd made conflicting 
promises to Jews and Arabs* After the League of Nations awarded a 
mandate to Great Britain, and placed the Jews in a favored position 
to dominate the land, Arab nationalism, rose to fever heat* Just 
before we arrived serious fighting had occurred in Jerusalem* We 
had many interviews about the political situation* The Governor 
of Jerusalem end many Jewish and British leaders presented one 
side of the case, while Moslems and some Americans helped us to 
see the complexity and danger of the situation* We talked for an 
hour and a half with the Grand Mufti, head of the Supreme Moslem 
Council of Palestine, and a direct descendant of Mohammed* The 
interview took place in a room overlooking the courtyard of the 
MoBque of Omar, which had been built on the site of Solomon 1 s 
Temple* Nearby Paul was once mobbed* The more we listened, the 
our conclusion that the people of the land were victims of 

A 

history* Jerusalem was a sacred city to Jews, Moslems and Christians 
alike* History/was interpreted byJews as validating their 
claim to a homeland in Palestine, whereas history and occupation 
for a thousand years seemed to fetia Moslems to give them right to 
rule* I was gripped by the conviction that a Jewish politicals 
state could be established and maintained only by 

. fa'#- 


many deoades of warfare 





How prophetic this judgment was could not be foreseen at that hour. 

My mind went along with the proposal of Rabbi Judah Magnes* Chancellor 


of the University of Jersualem* that the Jews abandon the effort to 
establish and maintain a Jewish political state* Bind concentrate upon 
making Jerusalem a spiritual and cultural center* The awful massacre 
of Jews by Hitler intensified determination to establish a Jewish 
political homeland* 

In Jerusalem we stayed at the American colony* maintained by the 


descendants of a group which came from Chicago about 1870 to be on hanc 
for the second coming of Christ* Brother Jacob guided us on the rounds 
of sacred places*- We were deeply stirred as we stood in Bethlehem on 
the spot where the cradle in the manger had rested* Going down from 
Jerusalem to Jerico* we were not beaten by robbeijs* A night was spent 
Madtkmxstanm at Tiberius on the shores of Galilee^ 
we covered the; distance of sixteen miles to Nazareth* As we drew near*> 
Sherwood and I got out of the car and began climbing the hill and down 
into the village. This enabled ua on the following morning to find our 

•'A*' 

way before daylight. At four o* clock we got and began the climb* reaching 




the top in pitch darkness. In order to 


be alone* we separated and sat down under the vivid and friendly stars, 

I was exhilarated as rarely before in ny life. Soon the first streaks of 
dawn appeared* then the full glory of sunrise. It was an unforgettable 
scene. To the far north was Mount Herman with its everlasting snow, and 
the hills of Lebanon, To the west the Mediterranean Sea was plainly visible, 
I could even watch the white sailboats on the blue waters* twenty miles 
away. To the southwest was Mount Carmel* where we had spent a night* and 
to the south was the famous plain of Esdraelon, where many of the famous 
battles of history had been Here the Hebrews had fought the 








arose at five o'clock in tile morning, sat on the bank .and thought of 
scenes of long ago, took a swim in the clear blue: water, saw the ruins 
of a synagogue which probably was built before the days of Jesus, 

visited the ruins of ancient Capernaum, and stood on the hill where the 
Sermon on the Mount may have been spoken by our Lord© 
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Canaanites, the Midianites, and the Philistines* Across this plain 

had swept the forces of Assyria* Babylon* Egypt* Rome And Greece* 

Cleopatra* Pompey* Mark Antony and Titus all led their armies to 

battle in this fertile plain. Only four miles away on the top of a 

neighboring hill was the site of ancient Sepphori^s where, during 

the dayB of Jesus* the Romans crushed a rebellion* burned the city 

and crucified two thousand Jewish patriots* I read the Gospel 

tf’o.ccr* 

iWMa— our Lord going about doing good* 

A 


of Mark and 
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During the ten hours of our journey by car from Jerusalem to 
Damascus) we were thrilled by the realization that we were on the 
road traveled by Saul* "breathing out threatening and slaughter" 
against the early Christians. From Damascus we went by automobile 
caravan* with a French armored car* across the Arabian desert to 
Baghdad* twenty-Bix hours ■ distant. In the middle of the 

night it was so cold that we were convinced that the poet had never 
been in such a desert,or he would not have written* 7 "Till the sands 
of the desert grow coldl" 

We were granted an audience by His Majesty King Feisal of 
Iraq. While engaged in discussion of the situation in Palestine* 
we were interrupted by a commotion in the garden. His Majesty 1 s 
eyes flashed* he gave a sharp command* but relaxed into a smile 
when informed that nothing was more serious than the discomfiture 
of an old hen when pounced upon by King 1 s favorite puppy. We visited 
the ruins of ancient Babylon* and were thrilled to stand on the 
crumbled ruins of Nebuchadnezzar 1 s palace and see the iMb spot 
where his son Belshazzar held his famous feast and received the 
warning of the doom of his empire. We saw the temple in which King 
Hammurabi had placed his renowned code of law. Previously, this 
code had been seen in the Louvre in Paris. Not far away was the 
place where Alexander the Jsreat died* and on our way to Basra* 
on the Persian Gulf* we passed within two miles of Ur of Chaldees* 

This city wsb hoary with age in the days of Abraham. In the museum 
of Baghdad and in the British Museum* we saw the marvelous collection^ 
of jewels* carvings and other objects of art only recently excavated 


from the ruins of Ur 




We arrived in jLndia at a critical momenta The struggle of 

the nationalists for independence was growing in 

intensity. Seven years had now passed since Mr. Gandhi and thirty 
fellow 

thousand patriots had been imprisoned in a campaign of non-cooperation 

A 

with the government. Great Britain was resolute in endeavoring to i 

3 

retain control, while granting successive measure of self- 

A 

determination. The supreme issue while we were there was that of 
L dominion status, whether complete freedom within the British Common¬ 
wealth should be looked upon as the goal;to which many steps would 
lead ultimately* or whether it was to be granted immediately* 

For the wide open doors we found all over India, we were indebted 
to Hherwood 1 s experiences whiled he resided there and his contacts on 

subsequent visits, to the fact that Mr. Gandhi had published serially 
/ffoe-S *6~ 

in his paper one of my books on wax and peace, and to the word passed 
A 

glong by Charles F. Andrews. When Mr. Andrews was in the United States, 
it had been my privilege to make arrangements for him to speak in cities 
from New York to Denver to Tuskegee* As a British missionary he had 
won the confidence and affection of leaders and people alike to an 
unequaled degree. He had worked with Mahatma Gandhi in South Africa^ 
and in time came to be his warmest friend. For years he taught at a 
school^conducted by the poet Rabindranath Tagore. He was a veritable 
Francis of Assissi in his devotion to the poor, his lack of attachment 
to money and to things, his loyalty to Christ, his trust in God, his 
serenity and radiant joy. One of xuy prized possessions is a letter from 
m Gandhi in his own handwriting in which he expressed his affection 
and admiration for his English friend who had become a true son of 
India. At intervals through the years^I have kept on my desk a photograph 
of Charlie Andrews bearing an affectionate inscription. 




For 


■Hns 


13 

weeks we listened and aeked questions/ of British, An^ClT/ <W**- 
flildL*****- f > 


Hindu and Moslem leaders* Ufa had dinner with Jawarharlal Nehru and 


A 

his wife, and were privileged to talk unhurriedly with him about 
his experiences and convictions* A high caste Brahmin, nurtured 


in luxury, a graduate of Harrow and Cambridge, he served eight terms 
in British prisons because of his participation in Gandhi's program 
of civil disobedience* At the time we talked with him, he was an 
old hand at prison life, and not long afterward began another cycle 
of being in and out of jail* We were impressed with the nobility 
of his minify countenance, the brilliance of his mind, the fervor of 
his patriotism, the quality of his courage, the quiet serenity of his 
spirit* His autoibiography has become a classic of literature, and 

ii 

one sentence rings in my ears, "In the mist of strife, and while we 

A 

ourselves encouraged that strife, we had a sense of inner peace." 

In a letter to the folks at home, gfr I made this prophecy, "The name 

of Jawarharlal Nehru will appear prominently in the news of Indite*-- ' 

during the msnaimuKi m-- coming months* His star is rising rapidly and 

soon may be shining most brilliantly of all*" And now it must be 

w 

said that only the omiscient God knows all that Jawarharlal Nehru 

A 

means to the people of India, and to the world* 

From the Nehru home, we went directly to the Viceregal Lodge 
in Delhi, where we had luncheon with Lord and Lady Irwin. Then we 
went to his study and talked unhurriedly about the crisis* When he 
learned that we were on our way to see Mr* Gandhi, he requested us to 


pass on to the Mahatma the substance of his- conversation about the 

A 

freedom of India* We were favorably impressed with the Viceroy, 
and felt confident that if the decision had rested in his hands - 
freedom of India as a dominion would have been granted without delay* 
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Among the exalted privileges of my life I count the days we spent 

$ 

with Mahatma Gandhi at Sabarmati* We arrived at the ashram on his weekly 
day of silence, and talked with his friends until the hour of evening 
worship, when we sat in oirole on the sand* Then we had an hour f s 

A 

conversation with Mr<> Gandhi 0 At dawn we joined the oircle of worship, 

at mealtime we sat on the floor near him 

and .during our stay of three days were privileged to talk with 

him on three unhurried occasions 0 Later we attended the Indian National 

Congress at Lahore, over which -the Mahatma presided, and joined a small 

group which gathered around him on the sawdust in a nearby tent for 

worship at sundown,, During our stay in India, 4$ Gandhi was the subject 

of numerous conversations with Indian, British and American friends* 

Sherwood and and I were in agreement, as we talked with 

A 

him and listened to him at the hour of worship, that we were in the 
presence of one of the great souls of the ages* T&iiA 



s, in his oompassion for -the wellbeing of the 


identification with 


■commitment to non 


iolence as a way of life, in his 


idence in human nature, in his 
his ao4rii4s» to 


lonviotion that goodnea 


s mightier than evi 


.dure suffer: 


in his devotion to truth and the divine 


the noblest 


men of God* The impact he made 





/f 

In the degree to which he brought hie body under the control of 

A and a/scetics 

his spirit, the Mahatma beongs with the mystics who trained themselves 

A A 

to subordinate physical desire to spiritual aspiration* Married when 

he was a mer* child, passionate by nature, imperious in demand, he became 
A 

disgusted with himself and took a vow of continence for life* For forty 
two years he drove his animal nature with a tight rein* His palate was 
kept under complete controls and he never ate for pleasureo We had 
opportunity to observe the simplicity and sparsity of his diet - 

v < J ■< /■ h ^ 

fruit and nuts and goat* s milk* Gandhi was like the ascetics also in 
his capacity to endure suffering* When he felt the leading of God, he 
subjected his body to the ordeal of a prolonged fast. His abstentions 
from food were penances for the sins of others, for the moral lappe of 


a member of his ashram in South Africa, for the exploitation of the 

peasants, for inhuman treatment of untouchables, for British denial 

of freedom to India and the degrading of her people, for rioters iir 

conflicts between Hindus and Moslems. When near death and in acute 

pain, his spirit was triumphant and his face shone with radiant joy» 

In our close contacts with him, we were surprised to find that he was 
solemn 

not a .but was full of sparkle and laughter. 

A /n'i 2* eL /tAoihts *5 <«aa» ?*'<*&*a* a* 

tMVa&s&pjbk of him dewaing along a road, kicking up. 



the dust, surrounded by hilarious children* f j 

his 

In his compassion for the poor and in^-dentifioation with them, 
the Great Soul was like Saint Francis of Assissi.Ohe of his deep passions 


was the liberation of the untouchables from the degradation of discrimination 

and segregation* He wrote of the writhings of his spirit at the sight 

abjectly 

of an outcasts throwing himself in the dust, pleading for 

A 

alms* When in attendance at the Round-Table Conference, Gandhi insisted 
7YW*'e/ L&S Y~ /m 

on staying at Kingsley House in East London, far from the center of his 

A 

responsibilities* Early in the morning he strolled among the 

poor, and soon was greeted affectionately as Uncle Gandhi. For more 







id 

a half century he carried the miseries of the stricken in his heart and 
on his shoulders* The depth of his concern hushed the call of personal! 
appetite and ambition^and drove him tirelessly through the decades* 

The Mahatma was devoted to truth* and in all his dealings was open 
and frank in unsurpassed degree* Often he spoke of God as Truth, and 
Truth as God, in the manner of Saint John's God is Love* His auto - * 
biography is entitled age My Experiments With Truth * He had no secrets* 
and some havee criticized the frankness of certain passages in 

his life story;* Over the decades he never granted^ "private" interg£.ew£* 
What he did and said was in the open. In the hours of our conversation 
with him, the little room was full of people, listening intently and 
making notes* Everywhere he went, he was surrounded by masses of human 
beings* Even his periods of worship* twice daily* were corporate. 

He disciplined himself to refrain from conversation every 

Monday for many years, wherever he was and whatever responsibility rested 


upon him* Sometimes even on Monday he listened to an interviewer, and 

answered in short notes, in the presence of other individuals*^Every time 

non-violent 

he launched a new campaign of non-cooperation with the British,\he gave 

/"» 

detailed advance notice of what he planned to do* AHis life was\as 


transparent as the atmosphere in the high altitudes^ of the Himalayas* 
In him was no evasion, deception, untruth* 



Upon our arrival on Monday, he sent us a note of 
welcome, and invitiflagf. us to tal k with him when 
his period of silence was broken* 
















* 

* 
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fife faith in non-violenoe has never been matched by 
^ <freo'£ A 

with high responsibility in a political struggle for freedom of a people* 

A 

Leo Tolstoy talked and wfote much about passive resistance, but he devoted 

little energy to the task of organizing Russian peasants f or 
oA-A as/ 

^aietance^to the tyranny of the Czar and the nobles. Gandhi not only 

had utmost confidence in non-violence as a way of life for himself, but 

h 

looked upon it as an irresistible weapon in the hands of fchpeople* 

a 

The component parts of his strategy of breaking the Satanic power of the 
British Empire over India were theset do not cooperate with the evildoer 
in the maintenance of his tyranny^ never strike back, violence for violence; 
with your heart with love, manifest atmoat goodwill toward the 

/\ A A 

conqueror of your land; in contrast to the way,practiced from time 
immemorial", of inflicting pain upon your enemy * endure in your own body; 

h «>•*»■ 

all the suffering he yiflirts; demonstrate not only/unlimited faith in 

trust in the capacity 


* 

't 


the power of non-violence, but 
of your opponent to yield to its 


A 

* 


* 


might;: do right, and leave 


the outcome in the hands of God. To an almost incredible degree, tf&ftdTii 


/n 

was able to generate this faith and power of endurance t» tMAdfltb 

t-V* - * ** 




sj + 1 etHl r'eJi 

.uillett^ souls of^peasants in remote villages# 


brilliant minds}and btf the 

A 

One is made actually sick in the stomach at the written accounts of the 
$ t v i I't j* l> :i m 6 u?& 

beating down^with five-foot, ateil—tipped^lathis^of row after row of 

unarmed, unprotesting patriots seeking freedom from oppression^, including 

column after column of tall} full-bearded, martially trained Sikhs*. 

Satygraha, the power of non-violence, rests upon a simple conclusion^ 

when in hate, you inflict pain upon your enemy, you mul1 tiply hate and 

J <>t ) o '/^ 

pain; but when you tovUigSy absorb suffering ia ff - lj rcte d upon you, 

yc> J 


mm irtam 

> C e>fr l \ji a *J >> 
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About all this we talked with 

J* 


e> \s*~ 

Mr. Gandhi, and all over India centered our conversation in it. 
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of tiurnam 

Courage has ever been ranked among the noblest^qualities.aff 
By this test iSisi Gandhi was a truly great man* With heart 


unafraid, he threw himself against the newd might of General;Smut* s 

he Jqqj- y ■ , t 

government in South Africa. Without fear, e e i agout i the destruction 

^ tr> octo*- 

of the thousands-of“years old system of untoucha,Dility which doomecl 

/N. 

millions to unending misery*. While we were at Sabarmati, included 
household;: 


in the 


, M" , 

was the adopted untouchable daughters e&c&kaaws&ESte** 
A 


Without hating and without quaking, he committed himself to 
» or**.)- 

^a J ^n i r e ait J aiie i f Britainjls ntfghfcfr mKmMtgtm India. And with Berene 
daring, he walked again and again into >-ne very jaws of death. He 
was sustained, not by flying banners and martial drums, but by, 

Jtlo: 


compassion for people,! 


by affection they bestowed upon himj 


1 


/ 




I eL»r* 
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has often been 

It nsaxw #last said that Mahatma Gandhi was a saint in politics) to 
A 

which he replied that 8fc he was a politician trying to be a saint * 

Religion was less compartmentalized idut^in his career than in the 

activities of any other leader of modern times* He ranks with the 

Far beyond them he goes in 

great patriots in his devotion to freedom* a ito xKB B &mam K &mmfa Hbfa 

confidence in the -e^eervbiai goodness of evil men) 

love of truth) faith in the power of non-vio^/ence) capacity to endure 

A 

suffering) and sublime trust in God* When/C wrote down my impressions 
the title of my little booklet ended witii a question mark) Is Mahatma 
Gandhi the Greatest Man of the Age? Long since that question mark has 
been erased from my mind* 


/ vn 6"Vv ^ 
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The Lahore Congress was the point in Indian nationalism where 
the leaders finally became convinced that the British government would 
not or could not grant autonomous dominion status in the immediate 
futures We talked again with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nehru, and many other 
influential men and women, and listened to their reasons for being 


unwilling to continue under British rule for an indefinite period* 

a* 

L'cnger. Late one afternoon, Sherwood and I were ~~ J -’" - A 



row, when a friend handed us a note from Mr. Nehru inviting -ue-te uxxxAA 


go out with-Mr-»-Candhi-for-evening-prayer. In a nearby tent we 



sat in a circle on the sawdust and prayed together for half an hour. 


Within a few weeks the policy of non-cooperation was resumed, and 
many of our friends were behind prison bars. 



In Allahabad, Alma and I stayed with Sam Nigginbottom and his 


wife, and were greatly impressed with their experimental farming. 




training hi# caste boys to do manual labor, and their work with lepprs. 


A memorable experience was our trip to Agra to see the famous Taj 
Mahal, often spoken of as the most beautiful of all human structures. 
In the home of an Indian labor leader, we sat on the floor for a 


simple meal, served on banna leaves, and talked about economic 

A 

conditions. Jn m e e t - pl -ae # e w e s t a y ed, with missionaries and profited 
from Ledge -omd-eoiperleneerii 















In 1950 Momentous changes 

yv 

had taken place in the intervening years. 3even years earlier Sim 

Yat-sen 1 s insurgent government in Canton had turned to Soviet Russia* and 

fateful indeed was the mission of Michael Borodin and the sowing of 

Sun Yat-sen-— 

the seeds of£ Communist China. When Chiang Kai-shek succeededjaB 
head of the Kuomintang, Borodin was banished and the Communists were 
ruthlessly suppressed. Chiang Kai-shek was inaugurated as president of 
China in 1929 and succeeded in more nearly «t uniting the country than 
it has been for a decade. This proved to beaa temporary lull 1 . Banditry 
prevailed widely, the northern war lords revolted, and the Communists 
engaged in guerrilla warfare. The Manchurian authorities raided the 
Soviet consulate in Harbin, and reprisals were taken by the Russian 
government. 

In Nanking Sherwood and Maud, Alma and I were invited to dine with 

President and Madam Chiang Kai-shek. She was vivacious and charming, 
a _ , 

while he was grim and taciturn fighting man. 

IS 

What momentous changes he had witnessed, and 

what stark tragedies were to sweep over his land 1 . He was destined to 

spend his years in waging war, against Chinese bandits and war lords, 

against the invading Japanese, against Communist armies. His hold upon 

the people of China was fatally weakened by his identification with a 

rich and privileged minority, while he showed little concern for the 

welfare of the masses. The national and provincial governments reeked 

with graft and corruption. The future was hidden from us that evening, 

and we lacked vision to our host and hostess as lonely and 

A 


frustrated exiles on Formosa 
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The four of ua were together:for Sherwoods campaigns in 

Hongkong* Canton and Hanking* and did not meet again until it he end 

of the China tour* I did much more apeaking than on the earlier 

trip? twcjjLr three times daily? and learned to be at home with an 

interpreter* Alma and I had twelve days in Shanghai* where I spoke 

um- 

twenty-seven times* In Nanking were given a feast by Wang Chung Hui, 

r* 

a Judge of the World Court* and had interviews with distinguished 

leaders* including 0* T* Wang* T* V* Soong* Sun Po* and five hours 

with Hu Shih* the greatest living Chinese scholar* Alma and I went 

far into the interior to Hankow* Wuchang and Changsha* where I had aVL. 

experience. A special meeting had been arranged by the 
A 

governor of the province* with eighteen hundred present in the new 

Sun Yat—sen Hall* where the acoustics were terrible* People came and 

went throughout my address* Many were talking at the top of their 

as 

voices* A man would wttm see a friend ten rows away* would rise and 

•v 

exclaim, "Oh, so you've come* Have you had our food’/ 11 The bottoms 

A 

of the seats were equipped with springs which impelled them upward 
as one stood.The result was a series of machine-gun-like reports 

throughout the meeting* This will be;rated as one of my most difficult 

A 

speaking experiences* 

Extreme social disorder, banditry, and civil war, made it impossible 
for us to go directly to Tientsin by rail from Hankow* Instead, Alma and 
I went by river steamer to Shanghai and by By boat up the coast* From 
Peiping we traveled twenty-two hours to Mukden, and I went alone another 
twelve hours to Harbin, in northern Mancnuria, near the Russian border* 
There I had interesting interviews, saw the sights, end attended the Good 
Friday service in the Russian Orthodox Cathedral* I did not speak Chinese 





IX 


This was my second effort to vieit the Philippines* On our way 
from Shanghai in 191& our steamer was disabled and had to' turn back* 
and there was not sufficient time to make a later sailing before Sherwood's 
great China campaign began* We were able to talk with Quezon* Osmena* 
Aguinaldo, and many other political leaders • Everywhere we encountered 
the independence movement* and we were more than ever convinced that 
the United States should grant immediate freedom* With a policy of 
continuing economic cooperation until the new nation had achieved 
stability* 
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On our way to the Philippines we touched at Colombo^ in Ceylon 
and at Singappre. We had a busy round of interviews and a heavy program 
of speaking in Manila* Outstanding were our conversations with 
Manuel L. Quezon* president of the Senate^ mini with Aguinaldo* leader 
of the armed action against the United States forcewi and with 
GovemorH3eneral Davie* The most frequent subject of conversation 
was freedom for the Philippines* for which we had long been working* 
and our convictions were deepened by what we heard and saw* 

t^+eA' S/cur s 

The Prime Minister of Japan received us* and we had 

A- 

with Prince Tokugawa* several cabinet members* and with the American 


Ambassador* 


We talked 



several times with Toyohiko Kagawa* heard him preach* and had many 
conversations about hinu //& W~~ 


A visit to the home of Viscount Shibusawa proved to be one of the out¬ 
standing experiences of the year. The Grand Old Han of Japan was ninety 


years of age* and had been a participant and spectator during the entire 
period of Japan 1 s emergence from a feudal society to a modern industrial 
nation. The Viscount was in a resminiscent mood and related some of his 
experiences as a boy of fourteen when Commodore Perry knocked at the doors 
of hermit Japan. Fifty-one years previously he had been chairman of the 
reception committee which welcomed President Grant to Tokyo® 
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Later I was to see him again when he same to the 

United States* Early in life he was stricken with tuberoulosis and 

given only a short time to live 0 As a devoted C hristian, he determined 

and for 


to make his remaining days oount. 


A 


fourteen years he lived in a 


tiny room in the slums of Kobe, where he went about doing good. 

time u o uld - 

L, 

MMHViJ’nuxxidUs He contracted tracoma from a beggar with whom he 
(V 4 -/->■*» 

shared his mat, and beoame almost totally blindo His heart was weak, 

Se.'n't s> 

he suffered from other^ailments, and sinoe youth his courageous spirit 

harfresided in a wreck of a physical body 0 Yet he beoame the great 

output 

Christian evangelist of Japan, and hi* steady u ta tti H e of books, pamphlets, 

A 

and articles oan be oalled prodigious 0 Deep was his oompassion,wrt 
were was 

wide his sympathies, and heroic his devotion to the needy - paupers, 

^ A* 

drunkards, prostitutes, oriminals, the diseased and the forsaken 0 
His life presents us with a supreme illustration of the triumph of 
spirit over body, of mercy over unconcern, and of dedication over 
se If -oente re dne s s • 


Throughout the tour, our debt to missionaries and secretaries of 
the Young Men's and Young Women's Christian Associations was heavy, 

We were; deeply impressed with the significance of the work they were 
doing^^l^p times the question arose in my mind whether we had made 
a mistake in not carrying out our early purpose to be missionaries in 
some foreign land. Early in June, 1950, we landed at San Francisco, 
after a year of privilege crowded upon privilege in many landB* 













As I sit looking toward the ocean* my mind travels to far places* 

to fami ly, 

and within me surges deep gratitude to God, to friends, «Ud to men and 

//*) A/ 

women of other days 0 I have a sense of belong to a /grlaftt fellowship, 
a fellowshi p with its roots far back into time and its living branches 

stretching high into eternity, I am lost in wonder and awe at the way 

created- us * 

we human beings are saade. God has made for himself and longs for our 

* /\ 

reverent and obedient oomradeship 0 He has made us for one another* 
and is ever prompting us to love self less^and to love our fellows more* 
&& I am moved to prey,tl(« in the mood of thanksgiving and commitment — 
a ^ ^ the words of my dear friend through forty years, John Haynes Holmes, 

h 0 

valiant crusader and prphet of Godi 


Thou God all* whose spirit moves 
From pole to silent pole; 

Whose purpose binds the starry spheres 
In one stupendous wholej 
Whose life, like light, is freely poured 
On all men* *neath the sun; 

To Thee we lift our hearts, and pray 
That Thou wilt make us one. 


One in the patient company 
Of those who heed Thy will. 

And steadfastly pursue the way 
Of Thy commandments still; 

One in the holy fellowship 

Of those who challenge wrong. 

And lift the spirit’s sword to shield 
The weak against the strong* 

One in the truth that makes men free. 
That faith that makes men brake; 
One in the love that suffers long 
To seek, and serve, and save; 



One in the vision of Thy peace. 

The kingdom yet to be - 
When Thou shalt be the God of all. 
And all be one in Thee* 
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or Russian and had difficulty in ordering breakfast* "Ham and 

eggs 11- finally brought a platter with five fresh eggs and two slabs 

of ham. Taking out my can of George Washington coffee, I ordered 

JSfe- -hvx> 

hot water, cream and sugar. Then f bill* - twenty cents 

\ a 

in American money for the eggs and ham, and thirteen cents for the 
fixings for the coffeel Our experiences in Korea, Japan, the 
Philippines, and India will be discussed in a subsequent section. 
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Independence is the all-absorbing topic of conversation in Manila 
today as it is in Calcutta... Independence will cost the Filipinos a terrible 
price. Yet they are eager to pay it. They regard the perpetuation of 
American rule for the next half century as utterly intolerable... The 
record of constructive^achievement by the United States in the Philippines 
stands unsurpassed in the annals of colonial administration... We are 
on the verge of an unparalleled success in training another people for 
self-government. By fixing a date when independence will be granted 
and continuing free trade for a decade, we can enable the Filipinos 
to have both freedom and prosperity. 

Experiences in China shed light on the rise of communism in that 

land. Again we primary causes of totalitarianism, 

A 

the combination of economic misery, political corruption and inefficiency, 


and widespread sense of insecurity. 

Everywhere we have encountered gloom and despondency. The cumulative 
evidence of abysmal miseryand paralyzing strife is almost over¬ 
inevitable that China will be in turmoil for many years to come. Six 
major revolutions are occurring simultaneously*.• The extent and 
degree of poverty in China is simply beyond comprehension... Business 
has been extremely bad during recent months. Intermittent civil 
war, the interruption of railway traffic, brigandage, piracy, 
excessive taxation and the rapid decline in the value of silver 
ha M* combined to produce a disastrous commercial and financial 1 
depression.•. Low wages and desperate economic need increase the 
temptation t® dishonesty and graft... The sale of public office 
and the farming out of taxes are widely prevalent..* One general 
collected three years 1 taxes in advance. ... The soil of extreme 
misery, warfare, and chaos is one in wnich communism grows most 
rapidly* Communism and the war lords are competing with the 
spirit of nationalism for control of China. My own impression 
is that communism cannot permanently dominate the country because 
of the temperaments, customs and institutions of the people. 


At the end of our world tour, I was so impressed with the amazing 

economic and social progress of Japan that I underestimated the likelihood 

ooiT cum* A 

of war between that country and 

A 

I am strongly convinced that Japan has neither the will nor the 
power to wage war successfully against the United States. To 
say that Japan is planning an armed attack upon btar? shores 
iftriaaibrittrtMK or commerce is to place her leaders in the category, 
of imbeciles or lunaticso.e War with America would cause the utter 
collapse of the silk and cotton industries of Japan. The colossal! 
burdens of a great war would expose Japan to the per&i of social 
revolution. 
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While Alma and I were on a world tour in 1929“50» 611 article 
of mine was published each month i n The World Tomarrow. From 
England I wrotet 

Vast volumes of ill-will are being generated by this question of 
reparation and debts) far more dangerous passions are being 
aroused than by controversies over armaments*•» Hero is the acid 
test for the peace forces of the world. No number of disarmament 
agreements^ no pacts renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy) no Leagues of Nations - nothing) absolute^ nothing 
can dam up; and hold back the terrifying accumulation of resent¬ 
ment) bitterness and hatred being created daily, by the passionate 
sense of injustice of the present reparation and debt settlements - 
that iS) nothing except a drastic change of policy on the part 
of the United States. 

As 1 read again an article written from Bulgaria) I realize 

vividly why communist totalitarianism met with such feeble resistance 

in the Balkans. Economic desperation and political bitterness 

opened the way for communist tyranny. 

Here in Sofia wages are pitfully low, and irregular employment 
in towns and cities is the^rule rather than the exception. In 
Belgrade I saw some of the foulest slums to be found anywhere 
in the world... Political conditions in South-eastern Europe 
are alarmingly unstable.*• Budapest probably feels her war 
losses more keenly r than any other city in Europe. Territory/ 
which had been Hungarian for a thousand years Mm *** lost to 
neighbors who are regarded as culturally and politically inferior.•• 
No Hungarian is reconciled to the permanent acceptance of present 
conditions. Nowhere in Europe is there a livelier sense of in¬ 
justice nor a more passionate determination to recover lost 
provinces. Everywhere one sees the bitter slogan) Nem t Nem ) 

Sohal (NO) NO) Never!)) on maps) post-cardS) candy boxes) 
door-plates) table scarfs and numerous other places. By 
official degress all school children are required to repeat the 
national oreed twice each days 

I believe in one God) 

I believe in one Fatherland) 

I believe in one dternal justice, 

I believe in the resurrection of 

Hungary from the dead. Amen. 

On my second visit to Turkey, I was thrilled and depressed, 
for reasons which I gave in jutp articldt 

Turkey is being revolutionized from center to circumference. The 
whole life of her people is being radically transformed. Changes 
that have usually required centuries are being crowded 

into a decade. In the realms of politics, education, social life 
and religion, a millenium has passed since 1900... No social 
custom, no cultural idea, no religious practice can escape relentless 
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examination... I was in Turkey three days before I saw a single 
veiled woman... The country as a whole is desperately poor. 

Much of the soil is arid and barren. We rode for thirteen hours 
on a train through a desolate region.•• Industry is in. a backward 
state. Taxes'are high. A huge national debt was inherited. 

Vary little foreign capital is coming in* Illiteracy is general'. 

The health of a considerable proportion of the people is bad. 

Malaria* tuberculosis* veneral disease* trachoma and dysentery a 
especially prevalent... The present government is a military 
dictatorship. 

After memorable experiences in the Holy Land* I sent back this 

summary of my convictions about the political situation. 

Thus we see that the deadlock is complete and the whole situation 
is highly dangerous. The Jews themselves have most to lose by 
the prolongation of the present crisis... Without violating the 
Balfour Declaration, it would be possible to provide a home in . 
Palestine for Jews, without seeking to transform the country into 
a Jewish state... The way to break the present deadlock was 
indicated by a Zionist with whom we talked. He expressed the 
opinion that his people had made a fatal blunder by placing undue 
emphasis upon politics and by assuming an aggrfcsive and vociferous 
policy, whereas it would have the part of wisdom to make an economic 
success of their agricultural colonies and to create in Palestine 
a cultural and spiritual home for the Jews of all the world. Any 
other procedure will produce fatal consequences. To have Palestine 
dominated by an alien minority is not only gross injustice, but 
is extremely perilous for Jews themselves« 

India we found wide open doors wherever we went. After attending 

the sessions of the Indian National Congress, where the goal’ of 

immediate and complete independence was adtopted, and authori z ation 

given for another campaign of nonOviolent non-cooperation* I wrote! 

India 1 s saint has again assumed active political leadership. Indeed, 
Gandhi's political power is derived from his spiritual influence. 
Even his opponents pay reverent tribute to the godliness of his 
charaoter, while the masses bow down in adoration before him... 
Whether or not Gandhi will long retain this indtfsputed leadership 
can only be determined by the course of events, but just now he 
exercises spiritual mastery/over more millions of human beings than 
any* other man of the age* 

A previous^vitit"to the Philippine Islands had been prevented by 

A- 

the breakdown of our stean^after we left Shanghai, which compelled us 
to return to that port. This delay compelled us to turn at once to 
engagements in China. So I was especially eager to discuss American 
policy with Filipinos. After many conversations, I wrote down this 


conclusion! 










Instead of following a policy which would have rendered Ju »///«- 
fanaticallforeignen u 

the ravings of a tiMSGatm in the beer gardens of Munich, 
Hitler's A 

the Allies played into hands time after time»/X Instead of 
abolishing discriminatory legislation against the Japanese, and 


putting forth substantial efforts to help Japan solve her urgent 

^ American policy/ 

problem, and thereby strength liberal forces there, Jduu&x&csA 

placed fiery ammunition for propaganda in the hands of 
their militarists* v A lo<f 



% 




and must accept heavy responsibility for/his / _ 

election to the Presidency of Germany* Afthie QoOicL cL*. 
as far back as 192?* ^ 


In as World War II neared its end, I wrote i 


As we look backward it now seems clear that France and Great 
Britain and the United States could have won the Germans to 
the ways of peace, strengthened the German Republic, helped 
to maintain in office peace-loving German statesmen, and 
thereby prevented the outbreak of the Second World War. If 
these three nations had revealed penitence for their share of 
guilt in causing the war; if they had set about seriously to 
transform ooerclve empires into free commonwealths (not merely, 
of white peoplepput also free commonwealths of black peoples 
and brown peoples and yellow peoples); if they had disarmed, 
as they required Germany to disarm, because they no longer trusted 
in the power of violence; if they had transformed nationalism 
sufficiently to make possible the creation of appropriate agencies 
of international government; if they had shown a sympathetic 
understanding of Germania grievance and had put forth resolute 
efforts to help Germany solve Germany's problems; if they had 
promptly welcom^ Germany into the League of Nations with equal 
status and equaf responsibility... they could have won Germany 
to the ways of peace and thereby prevented another terrible war. 
But the argument is advanced that this is a policy of perfection¬ 
ism, that it is sheer utopianism to expect nations to take such 
a course of action. To which the reply may properly be made / 
that if dh we must assume that nations will go on doing fla¬ 
grantly wrong, then we must also realize that they will con¬ 
tinue to get wrong results* Good harvests come only from — 
good Beed* 




Eternal God, the Father of us all^ we bless thy name for men of faith 
and vision who have led us toward the light of freedom and truth. Emancipate 
us this day from the slavery of sin, hatred and prejudice. Make us under¬ 
standing in mind and brotherly in spirit. Break the barriers that separate 
us from our fellow man. Grant that thy kingdom of good will may begin with 
us, and that our nation may be blessed with unity and peace. In Christ's 


name, we pray. Amen 
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THE EVIL GOOD MEN DO 


Conscinentious wickedness is 
Deadliest of the species* 
When sen leek upon evil and 
Oall it goody when they- say 
Good is evily the human 
Mind is perverted and the 
Heart of man is corrupted* 
For untold ages vengeance 
Was accepted as a command of 
The gods. The Inquisitors 
Used instruments of torture 
And burning at the stake 
As the will ef God in their 
Endeavor te stamp out 
Heresy* In a Crusade to 

Q- 

Reoever the holy sp^ulcher, 
The streets of Jerusalem 
Ran with infidel bleed te 
The knees ef horses* Our 
Fathers called chattel 
Slavery the most blessed 
Institution for bringing 
Salvation to savages through 
'The atoning blood of our 
Lord* Because he accepted 
Divine right of kin^s, 
General ven Hindenberg 
Fought valiantly in behalf 
Of Prussian fatherland* 


The conviction of our own 


President that God willed 


Victory caused him to order 
The atomic destruction of 
Hiroshima* the most violent 
Ass^lt in history* For 
The preservation of white 
Civilization,segregationists 
Have inflicted cruelties 
And mass injustices upon 
Negroes, and have sought to 
Nullify the Constitution* 


Greed and ruthlesenses 
Have? often been disguised as 
Enlightened self-interest* 
Strong is the temptation 
To think, What is good for 
Me is good for society* 
Blindness becomes more 
Total when the evil men do 
Ie smugly justified because 

^Americans are net as bad 

0 > 

As Russians; and when the 
He -f-™. / * f *» 

1, *e are not 


As evil as men 


^-/e /e- . 


Let Christians^, 


*Y* Tvt/Vu^ 

Their standard ef evaluation* 

The stature ef Christ, and 
The Kingdom of God on earth* 






My career as a social evangelist has taken me across the earth, and 
has carried me into many realms of thought• I have sought to interpret 
the meaning of Christian discipleship, as I have understood it, in per¬ 
sonal life and in social relations* My effort has been to nurture 
Christian character, and to challenge men to seek the Kingdom of God on 
earth — in economic life, in political affairs, in race relations, in 
international behavior. An evangelist must bring about a conviction of 
personal sin, and a social evangelist must produce a consciousness of 
corporate iniquity* We sin as individuals, and we sin as employers and 
as workers, as Caucasians and as Negroes, as Americans and as Russians* 
Salvation must be individual, and redemption must be corporate as well* 

The personal gospel is one side, and the social gospel is the other side, 
of the good news of God in Jesus Christ our Lord* 

If my spoken and written words are to be understood, they must 
examined in the light of basic problems which confronted my generation* 
This chapter is devoted, therefore, to an endeavor to carry the reader 
back to the closing years of last century, and enable him to breathe the 
social atmosphere, get a feeling of the situation, and sense the dilemmas 
which we faced during those decades® 

Pew there were who challenged prevailing economic ideas* Self- 
interest is the chief incentive to hard work, efficiency and thrift. 

An individual is the best judge of his own welfare* A man is entitled 
to as much wealth as he can get honestly, and may do what he will with 
his own property* He must “put his nose on the emery wheel of competition 
which results in survival of the fit* Let the buyer beware* He must 
look after his own interests* Nobody else will* Poverty is caused by^ 
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laziness, waste and drunkenness. In this country, hard work, integrity, 
and thrift will carry a man to the top. An employer has the right to 
decide wages, hours of labor and working conditions. Nobody is compelled 
to work for him. If a man thinks he will be better off working some¬ 
where else, let him go there. Inexorable is the law of supply and demand, 
as unchanging as the law of gravity. There is a natural harmony of in¬ 
terests of capital and labor. When business i^prosperous, workers are 
paid all the employer can afford. Competition in business is like a 
game. In tennis a player does not deliberately throw away & point. He 
is out to win, and so is his opponent. That is what makes sport enjoy¬ 
able. If a man has a piece of property to sell’, he does not say to a 
prospective buyer, "You are offering too much, the land is not worth 
half that amount." He drives as hard a bargain as he can. And so does 
every other inrixxiduKit seller. There is no such thing as too much 
profit, so long as what you do is legal. In a competitive system, you 
buy low and sell high, keep wages down and profits up. That is the 
best arrangement for everybody. It weeds out the incompetent and the 
shiftless. Competition develops character, makes for sturdy self- 
reliance, and strengthens the qualities needed for efficiency. An 
employer can hire and fire at will, and has no responsibility for a 

is 

worker’s wellbeing beyond payment of that compensation which^determined 
by the ir/on law of wages. You cannot wet-nurse people from the 
cradle to the grave. They have fa got to wade in and get stuck. That 
is the way they get educated. Paternalism is destructive of moral' 
fiber. Self-interest is the best servant of the public good. 

Almost everybody was afraid of government, resented its meddling 
in private affairs, and wanted as little of it as possible. Still 
echoing were the words of Thomas Paine, "Government at its best is 
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a necessary evil." Before the Civil War the functions of government 
were few* Laieseg faire was a reality* Far many decades thereafter 
the theory was generally accepted} even when in practice it was • 

Inviolable laws reign in economic life* Governmental inter¬ 
ference can lead only to disaster* Private initiative will be 

ks 

lessened} efficiency will be diminiaed, production will be reduced} 

A 

and fewer geode for the people will lower the standard of living* 

The competitive struggle of self-interested individuals is far 

S 

superior to bungling by public effioiale* Government ifi inefficient 
in everything it touches} and wasteful of public resources* In a 
democracy the ablest men rarely seek public office, so mediocrity 
reigns in city balls, Btate eapitols and in Congress* Most of these 
officials have never conducted a aussessful business of their own, 
and are poorly qualified to handle industrial and financial enter¬ 
prises ef increasing magnitude* Government reeks with graft and 
corruption* Moreover, public control of private affairs is tyranny* 

Freedom is too precious to be sacrificed by submitting to regimenta¬ 
tion at the hands of third-rath politicians. The doctrines of 
lalsaez faira are given academic validation by learned professors 
in classical text-books of economies* So we raise in unison the 
voices ef self-interest, social wisdom, and public spirit against 
governmental interference with business* Thusjit came about that 
"Lot us alone, let us alone," became a national chant* "Keepp 
government out of business, keep government out of business," 
was acclaimed &a the law and the gospel of industrialists, manu¬ 
facturers and bankers during these decades* 

Yet men of privilege and power did not really want to bo 
left alone* Few of them ever wont along with Herbert Spencer 
in his insistence that the sole fwetion of the state is the 
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pfthlehmeBt of crimes against life and property* They wanted govern* 
mental assistanco in thoir struggle for private gain* They begged 
for land grants* They clamored for eaoh subsidise* Franchises* Bx- 
elusive right-of-way* Patents* Trade-marks. Copyrights. They 
lobbied for tariffs* Preferential treatment* Tax exemption* They 

sought United liability for debts incurred, through legal incorpo¬ 
ration and through bankruptcy statutes* They pleaded fer sound 
currency. Dependable weights and measures* Harbors* Canals* River 
improvement* Highways* Public aid to private fisheries. They turned 
to the government for consular assistance in increasing foreign trade, 
and called for diplomatic support and armed intervention in ether 
lands in behalf of American private business* They demanded legal 
action against labor unions, and cried out for labor injunctions and 
the use of troops as strikebreakers* Far from desiring the govern¬ 
ment to stay out of business, they sought vigorously and successfully 
to bring the state into the economic struggle - on their side* 

Thus they worked both sides of the street) they ealled fer help' 
from government in creasing private profit, while moving heaven and 
earth to prevent government from protecting workers, farmers and 
consumers against their efforts to increase their own galas* They 
justified this dual policy by insisting that governmental aid to 
business is the beet way fer the state to serve the common welfare* 
This "trickle-down 11 theory dominated thinking ever a long period, 
and found recent expression in the observation, "What is good fer 
General Motors, is good fer the country*" Government - local, 
state, national-- wae commandeered fer their enrichment, while 
preventing its use to step their manmuding* a--Uraturia 

Adams hchl? tto- re atB ri&a in, -> he l w rcfba 
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la 1670 that the past fir© years 

have witnessed soma of tbs most remarkable examples of 
organized lawlessness, under the forms of law, which mankind 
has yet had opportunity to study*.♦ This has boon partic¬ 
ularly the ease as regards those controlling tbs rapidly 
developing railroad interests* These modern potentates 
have declared war, negotiated peace, reduced oeurts, legis¬ 
latures, and sovereign States to am unqualified obedience 
to their will, disturbed trade, agitated the currency, 
imposed taxes, and, boldly setting both law and public 
opinion at defiance, have freely exercised many other attri¬ 
butes of sovereignty*•• much ae petty German despots might 
have governed their little prlncipalitiee a century or two 
ago* f 

Forty years later a British journalist recorded this impression 1 

The United States is like an enormously rich country overrun 
by a horde ef robber barons, and very Inadequately policed 
by the central government ahd by certain leeal vigilant 
societies* 

The biographer ef Thedore Roosevelt devotee a section to a 

description of public morals in the days when the future 

President entered public life* 

The steneh of ocandal and corruption had permeated the 
party for years* A Secretary of War had boon subjected to 
impeachment proceedings* Five Federal judges had resigned 
under prossure* A railroad had been built across the conti¬ 
nent to the accompaniment ef thievery, bribery, and graft* 
Investigation of the Post Offioe Department had revealed 
the Star Route frauds* 

In 1906 Theodore Roosevelt Cried outt 

I 

The dull, purblind folly of the very rich menj their greed 
and arrogance*** and the corruption in business and politics, 
have tended to produce: a very unhealthy condition of ex¬ 
citement and irritation in the popular mind, which shows 
itself in the great Increase in the socialistic propaganda*" 

The total:acreage turned over to railroads ae grants in aid 

ef construction was one hundred and eighty-three million acres, 

an area greater than all Now England, plus New fork, New Jersey 

and Pennsylvania, with Ohio and Indiana and half ef Illinois 

thrown in for good measure* The total amount of public aid 

given to railroads was nearly a billion and ah a half dollars. 
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an amount equal to th* total valuation of all the real and personal 
property in the United States in the year 1792o 

Even after infant Industrie® had grown into giant corpo- 
rations* additional private gain was sought through high tariffs 
against foreign goods* Thus producers were enabled to raise prices» 
and thereby impose what was is reality a tax up an consuaera* Tariff 
lobbyists were among the aost psr i tent and corrupt in American 
history* Ono has only to examine a graph of tariff trends to bo 
Impressed with the magnitude of surplus profits reaped by pro¬ 
ducers as a result of this tax an American oenaumers* During a 
period of seventy years, numerous commodities were subject to a 
tariff of forty per cent* Under the Act of 1922 rates on certain 
commodities wars above fifty per cent > sugar, molasses, tobacco, 
silk, rayon* The Aet of 1950 provided rates of fifty par cant 
on earthenware, glassware, wool, woolen manufactures, silk, 
rayon, and rates of sixty-four per eent on tobacco, and seventy- 
seven per cent on sugar and molasses* Numerous great fortunes 
earns as a result of enlietaent of the government on the aide of 
protected producers* 

Governments were considerate of business in dete rmining taxes* 
It now seems incredible that income taxes wer® not imposed until 
1915* An income tax law had been passed in 1694, with a flat rate 
of two par cent above four thousand dollars, but it was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, In a famous five to four 
decision. Tha Sixteenth Amendment was required before an income 
tax could be imposed in 1915* This tax law provided an exemption 
of incomes under three thousand dollars, four thousand for married 
men, and carried a tax of ono per cent on not incomes in excess 
of th i i aat h e — ndJid nHa xn those amounts j above twenty thousand 
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there was 

dollars a graduated surtax of ono por cent* going to alx par cont on 

A 

incomes in excess of fire hundrod thousand dollars* Thus it eane 
about that business nan and financiers, down to the First World War, 
paid only a small proportion of their annual income in taxos of all 
kinds* Mot until 1916 was an inheritance tax adopted as a permanent 
part of the tax system* 

So far had the trend toward monopoly gone by 1915 that a govern¬ 
mental inquiry found that J* F« Morgan and throe other banking houses 
held three hundred and forty-one directorates in bank, trans¬ 

portation, public utility and insurance companies, whose aggregate 
resources were twenty-two billion dollars* How this vast power was 
used was illustrated in the monopolistic control of transportation 
in Now England* A historian has written about this scandalt 

It 

If any advance in business ethies had been made since the sordid 
days of the lSdO' s and 1870* s, e rtainty there was little to 
show it in the record of the New Haven. The fate of this great 
railroad under Rockefeller and Morgan was little better than 
that of the Erie under Fisk and Gould* 11 

On March 4, 1921 - three months before the beginning of ay 

independent work - the reign of normalcy began with the immigration 

of President Harding* Big business was in the saddle, and rode 

furiously in pursuit of private gain* The good old doys had returned* 

Subsequent to the death of President Harding in 1925, Congressional 

eA- 

committees rock the country with revelations of graft, corruption 

A 

and scandals in the departments of Justice, Navy, Interior, in 
the Veterans Bureau, and the Office of Alien Property Custodian* 

Major scandals Involved the lease of naval oil reserves at Teapot 
Dome and Elk Hills* Prison sentences were imposed upon Secretary 
Fall, Colonel Forbes, Colonel Miller, and Harry Sinclair* Secretary 
Dsnby and Attorney General Daugherty were driven from the Cabinet, 
and the Supreme Court invalidated the Teapot Dome and the Elk HillI 
/ &t$es , 





Samuel^ Ineull is a symbol of the spirit and practice of the 

>*» i f i 

age of normalcy* Son of an English clergyman* he asae to this 


country* and as private secretary to Thomas A* Edison learned 
the public utility business.. At fifty-one he v/as one of the most 
powerful financiers in America, head of a vast system ^^Shldlag- 

A 

tftrttf and chairman of sixtyrfive corporations* He estimated 
his owm private fortune at one hundred and seventy millions of dollars 
He survived the stock market crash of 1929, but two and a half years 


later his mighty empire 


* with a loss of three-quarters of a 


billion: dollars to gullible investors* Samuel Ineull fled to Greece, 

was extradited, and put in the Cook County jail. In court he was 

on a titanic scale 

acquitted,and set free* He simply did «aO«R what "everybody/ was df 

A 

doing* 1 * The spirit of the times was to get all you can* and get it 
quickly while the going is good* With the help of some of the nation 1 
ablest lawyers*' rules of the game had been; drawn so that it was easy 
to escape criminal conviction* Speculation became a national mania* 

V.u.> Ujf . . . , __ __ 


Weii do I remember a remark made 


by a fellow-clergyman, "I am 


doing well on the stock market, and when I make another killing, I 
plan to retire." 









(aT'lifcfcl 


certainly—'t 

Morgan^was little better 





?/ in l/f G+ymLvcJed- 

f T'j 7/ \/^ In 1952 ¥ Senate committee ton g am ,>■ investigation of the 
( / £?*Aa»+«- A 

Stock tttaelwb and its part in bringing about the crash of 1929* 


In the course of this inquiry* the mightiest lords of finance 


were questioned, and "the nation was literally rocked by revelations, 
confessions and admissions, and even apologies from the highest men 
in the highest places* H The record shmws^that 


a ftaa— 


the Lords of Creation had formed "pools" for particular stocks 

f 

and bonds, run up the price of securities, poisoned the news 
of financial columns by the bribery of reporters, drawn unwary 
sheep into the pen of bulls and bears and sheared them as the 
bottom fell out of liquid M ad dri a claims to wealth*..After the 
Senate committee started its inquiry, innocence gave way to 
knowledge and a sense of double outrage developed - over 
personal lossess incurred at the game,and the prestidigitation 
practiced, at the expense of simple, £f greedy, players* 


-The evidence is incontestable that for sixty-five years, frpm 


the Civil War to the crash of 192% business men, indust rial ists : 

and financiers had accumulated theirWains through hard work, superior 

L low taxes, manipulatio: 

_ ift, unearned increment, pribery, intimidationj^diSli d: 


?erior ; 1 L 

njtf fh. yv&yeff] 

one at 

and unscrupulous practices* Their aptitudes and practices polluted 


the atmosphere breathed by my generation 
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This investigation w showed the inside of the American capitalist 
cup* 11 The most respected men of finance were stripped to the skizr 
and revealed as stark betrayers of the public trust imposed in them? 
The twelve! thousand pa^ges of this report were more than ampie to 
disillusion vmdtfi American 900 ^ with the private profit motive 

A A A 

as the pathway to social healths Millions of ordinary speculators 

misfortune 

lost billions of dollars* the extent of their being reflected 

in the range of these stocks t 
A 

✓*> 

American Tel ephone and Telegraph Company 
General Electric 
^ United States Steel 

New York Central “V JT£ 

General Motors 
Radio Corporation 


High: 

504 

596 

262 

75 

101 


Low 

71 

54 

21 

• 

8 

5 


In a little bo<Jk, Oh Yeah * has been gathered Heeg&Aeett illustrations 

of the public advice given by mai^y of the most trusted financiers 

before and after the crash* The distance between the 

A 

optimistic predictions and the actual happenings, is as far as the 

north pole is from the southern extremity# Through ten awful years 
A 

of economic depression* the American people had time for reflection 
upon 1 the economic soundness and moral quality of the socialisystem 
which had plunged them to such depths of poverty in the midst of plenty* 
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The evidence is inconte'&t&Dle that for sixty-five years, from. 

the Civil War to the crash of 192&k many business men, industrialists 

f' 

and financiers accumulated their gains through superior ability,,hard 
work, thrift, control of natural resources, unearned increment from 


the rise of land values, stock watering, bWK> tariffs. Iforeign 

C v tm / /'071 , 

investments, war profits, monopolies, franchisee, manipulation of the 
stock market, rate cutting, rebates, secret agreements, cut-throat 
attacks upon competitors, intimidation, violence, fraud, bribery and 
other unscrupulous practices* Their attitudes and actions polluted 
the atmosphere of my generation* 











During these decades insecurity was the fate of American workers* 

The standard of living in this country was higher than in Europe, and 

incomparably above that in Asia and Africa* <When resources of the 

A 

nati&n are taken into account, and returns to manufacturers and in¬ 
dustrialists are MtKtt considered, wages were ldw and uncertain, hours 
of labor were long, working conditions were bad, housing was deplorable* 

I vl yr* V OH* VCY'S * 4if 

During the years when I was growing up more- than one-third of the 

A 

American people were ill-rfed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. 

.Employees in manufacturing, transportation 

and coal mining in 1890 ha* four hundred thirty-four dollars. By the time 

A 

the First World War broke out, the real earnings in purchasing power of 
were 

these workers nan slightly less than four decades earlier* In 1928 real 
A 

earnings were one-third higher than in 1890. These are average figures, 
with millions of workers below these amounts* 

Wages of unskilled workers were incredibly low, full-time earnings 
in 1890 being less than nine dollars per week. By 1926 their real 
earnings had increased by twelve per cent, but in fifteen of these thirty- 
six years, the purchasing power of their weekly pay had remained stationary 
or had fallen slightly* 

Wages of farm laborers in 1890 were less than twenty dollars per 
month. By 1926 the purchasing power of farm wages had risen nine per cent 
in these thirty-six years. In 1921 and 1922 farm pay bought less than 
in 1890./S 

The average annual earnings of teachers in public schools in 1890 


was two hundred fifty-six dollars, and in 1920 the average was three hundred 






the Wirchasing powei^o^ttieee annual safaris did not rise abov\^ that 


ol'/lW. 

Average working hours for all industry in 1090 was fifty-eight, 

and did not drop below fifty until 1925® In some industries the 

twelve-hour day was prevalent* with a seven-day weeko 

poorly/ 

During these decades millions of Americans warehoused* in shanties, 
shacks and slumso Of the three and a half million residents of flew 
fork City in lyOO, more than two-thirds lived in tenement houses, the 
majority of them in the so-called "dumb-bell type 1 * in which but 
four rooms out of fourteen on each floor had direct air and light® 


These dismal ana foul barracks were packed to overflowing,* 

AgjAgftt With little opportunity for privacy or decency, they became 

A 

incubators of disease, immorality and crime® In such an atmosphere, 

children were damned into this world® In all large cities^ the»ppor 

in 

were miserably housed, and in mill towns and mining communities, li 
eJLi'rsfi'i' A [ small proportion of 


was drab and wiea^a » And 

* unpainted 

lived in 


ii 


farmers, except a 


favored families, 



cabins or bare shanties® 

Insecurity has always nv hovered over most Americans. In our 

history we have been visited by fifteen economic depressions, with 

disastrous business failures and devastating unemployment® Following 

the financial crash of 1929» the number of workers unable to find 

employment reached fifteen millions and remained high for a decadeo 

Not until immediately preceding the outbreak of World War II did 

unemployment in the United States fall below ten millions® Even 

with steady employment, workers were insecure* Constantly they. 

occupational diseases, 

were threatened by. sickness,^ accidents,. 

^''\the coming of babies one after another, the necessity of 
helping indigent relatives - and old age loomed aheado 








During the twenty^fivs years from 1890 to 1914 the total number 

sixteen 

of immigrants coming to the u nited States was moI^MMbr millions* 

hcs-^ct > clC- 

Every year an average or tottfilk&iji&ieBE 1 individuals poured into city 

At A 

slums, factory and mine towns* Here was a seemingly endless supply/ 
of cheap labor with which to break strikes and hold down the level! 
of wages* 
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_- Keeping the wolf from the door was an ever-continuing struggle 

for all except a small proportion of privileged peiple* Only by vivid 

recollection*or an imaginative effort to stand in the shoes of fathers 

during > 

and mothers *■ th*ee decades, can we enter into the anguish and misery' 

A 


by economic insecurity* 


in 


fierce opposition: was encountered when the workers sought to improve 
their lot by organizing labor unions and by turning to government for legis¬ 
lative assistance. In the early days of industrialism, labor unions 
were legally outlawed as conspiracies. At the turn oi the centuryji only 
a small percentage of workersrtra- unions* chiefly skilled craftsmen. 

No serious effort was made to organize unskilled and women workers until 

I* 'W-tf <77-~ 

the formation of the Congress of industrial Organizations^ /V ° if 

It so happened that the first decade of my public work was a period 
of intensified and wwtitfkgas opposition to national labor unions. Spear-headed 

f\ ^ 

by the National Association of Manufacturers, ruthless, 

A 

drive was made to break the power of existing unions and to prevent the 
formation of new units of labor power. This movement was known as The 
American Plan, and was a vowedly anti-union, except as it supported company 



unions controlled by employers# 

tAe e£- 

This movement on the dogmas of individualism and laiBseg^ 

A 

faire. The owner must be left alone in the control of his property, and 

the way he chooses. 

the employer must be alldwed to run his busines^ri hhr' wst^iTHwirJofltstyilMOl- 
luL o i s st-is the driving in ce n t ive o f wo r k ers, *a A- 
iimx 'fewest qualified to d « sxri s make decisions about his own, livelihood. 

He is free to seelc-amploymsnt wherever he will, but when offered work, 
he must take it or leave it. '^heworkw'has no right to a voice in 
determining rates of wages and,profits aaiTpftices to consumers. All these 
jire determined by supply and demand under iron laws c3 

^ight of control includes freedom to hire and fire at willi. Interference* 


pnomics. The 



















conduct 




his business aa 




f in r i d a nf m n n o rn mn n t / An employer muat deal directly with workers one 
by one, and refuae to bargain collectively with national organizationeo 
jjo o d Americaniam demanda oppoaition to labor unions* 


r -ea t-to e e m:Bntrule ~ pow9 r of 1 decision in th e 


A he alo; 


It is insufferable for a walking delegate to butt in from the outside 
and tell an employer how to run his business* especially so when it’is 
known that the chief concern of a labor agent is to feather his own 
nest* An employer is in a better position to take care of his workers 
than a corrupt union organizer is able to do* So anti’-unionism is the 
true essence of the American plan* 
















The effort to break the power of unionism was a many-pronged 
offensive! including refusal to hire union members} insistence uppn 
a pledge by an employee that he will not join a union* labor spies 
to detect union activity, discharge of an employee for union member- * 

■Ah*. (rlaA'IC uvj/ e ->, 'T' 

ship* ejection of union families from company houses, bribery of union.' 

A ^ 'T' 

officials, lock-outs to break the power of a union, employment of thupgs 

and ilrimrviolence, demanding of government the use of troops as 

A 

strike-breakers, poisoning public opinion through distorted news in 

the controlled press. These many measures are justified because a 
/ /o/ev'isJ'/e— 

union shoppis tyranny* and efforts to compel workers to join unions 

A 

must be resisted in effective wayso 

These ideas were long considered axiomatic, and found expression 
in the attitudes and practices of many manufacturers and industrialists. 
The record of economic conflict from the Civil War to the fltowan H taft w 


inaugration of the New Deal is filled with illustrations 
of the extremes to which hostility to organized labor was carried. Every 


step of the way the workers fought an uphill battle against terrific 

oddseAUnion members constituted only a small fraction of all workers, their 

standard of living was low, their reserves were small. The strike was 

thWlr chief weappn, and in half a century/ there were one hundred thousand 

'strikes. The concentrated power of employers usually/enabled them to 

hold out longer* and as union members became more desperate they aem»titt«S- 

A 

resorted to violence against strike-breakers who were taking their jobs. 

This lawlessness seemed to employers to justify their own repressive 
violence. 


/; . the power of government, 

( Arnayed against them was the colossal-might of industrialists,^ 

, and the influence of public opinion. 

Ea st number s of immigrants were pouring into the country, and 
> free productive land was rapidly disappearing. 


A 











* 

Counter-violence often broke the power of unions, and reduced the 
workers to serfdom* In their desperation and rage, unionists sometimes^ 
resorted to extreme! 0> violence against property and life* In time 
some unions came under the domination of labor racketeers. The volume 
dynamite, by Louie Adamic, is an appalling record of class warfare in 

A 

the United States* 

<u>i. 1 "*'* 

In 1950 Forbes Magazine * a businessmen 1 s journal, 

/> 

eummarized current industrial! practices* as contrasted with msny utterances 
of corporation leaderst 

Business is business* The objective of industry is to make money.•• 
One of the easiest ways to cut down expenses being to cut down 
salary and wage rolls, we of course lay men off right and left. If 
elderly wovkers have become less nimble because of their long years 
of service, they are the logical ones to be dropped first»«» Instead 
of being criticized for technological unemployment, we should be 
commended, since it is conclusive proof of our mastery of the 
science of management. What happens to all the hordes of workers 
we release is not our concern:. Our responsibility begins and ends 
with running our business with surpassing efficiency, which means 
with a minimum of human labor. Our objective is money, more 
and more money* not more and more men, but fewer and fewer men..o 
How to take care of unemployment is a problem for others to solve. 

Let George do that... We haven*t the time to bother with it. It 
isn 1 t our worry* 






& 3Lr~ 


In their privation and impotence, workers turned tp government 
for assistance in the endeavor to abolish child labor* reduce ex¬ 
ploitation of women* provide compensation for industrial accidents, 
safeguard health, and improve working conditions. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, children were cruelly exploited in industry, 
working inhumanly long hours for a mere pittance of pay. Various 
states passed protective laws, all of which were inadequate 

and riddled with escape clauses. One of the most awful exposures 

ever laid before the United States Senate was an indictment of vested 
in 190* 

interests by Senator Beveridge in a remarkable four days' speech on 
* a 

the proposed child labor law. A somewhat extended passage by 

biographer is illuminating»: 

Beveridge proceeded, reading the descriptions of the inhumanity of 
child labor from eye-witnesses — dreadful tales of human cruelty 
at the expense of mere mites of humanity for the sake of the rich 
man's dividends. Children of ten and twelve working with bleeding 
hands in the breakers of the mines, breathing the germs of death; 
children, under twelve, working twelve and fo‘uf rt hours a day for a 
pittance; a wan girl of nine working from dusk to dawn (all night 
long) -rtayy-wcleaning bobbins for three cents an hour. 
Some senators smiled..o And thus, striking directly at the cynics, 
he went on reading from the evidence a record as brutal and horrible 
in its inhumanity as anything the pen of Dickens ev^r painted - a 
record of dwarfed bodies, of stunted minds, of tained morals - 
of vicious greed fattening on the blood and sweat of children of 
from eight to fourteen in mills, mines and sweatshops.•. Three days 
of the scathing indictment of a savage system in the interest of 
greed had passed, and the infamy of child labor was now conceded;; 
and Senators threw up the Constitution as a barricade, with Spooner 
and Bacon proclaiming the unconstitutionality of a national law. 

And this proved to be the subsequent judgment of the Suppeme Court, in 

decisions handed down in 1918 and 1922. Then a child labor amendment 

failed of passage because of insufficient ratifications by states. 

Regulation of hours of work for women proved to be ineffective in the 

states, and in 1925 the United &&&*& 
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la Uieii p rivation and impotence,' ffSTfcgTB turnerflrtu-g u verams rr b for— 


I. 


asB^ba^ance in\helping to abolish child l^bor, reduce exploitation of 
women*- prov'id^ViompensB.tion for industrial accidents,^safegvard health, 
improve working \pondi^ions. In the first half of the ninetjeenth 
century, chi ldren\ were crueHjr exploited in industry, working inhumanly / 
long hours for a n^re pittance in 

laws, all of which\were inadeq uato and r: Ldcftsc^with escape clauses. 
Federal child labori lawB^tfere declared unconstitutional by tqte Supreme 
Court in 1918 ajp,iKl$22, and a child laoor\ amendment failed olf^masage 
because^of^insui'ficsjent ratifications by Atates* State regi^Latiort^of 


Tious states passed protective 


States Supreme Court failed to uphold a minimum wage law for women, 
passed in 1902 and 1909 

State laws to compel employers to provide compensation for industrial 
A 

accidents were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, and not 

until 1917 1 was the constitutionality of such laws upheld* No state 

adopted any unemployment legislation until 1932^As he was leaving 

the White House, President Hoover still insisted that the Federal 

government had no financial responsibility for 
Not until 1935,in the depth of W 

. 31k catastrophic economic depression 

A did 

Hk&2k 1 ad -tf tt&b4 M4&2 S) WKHxrwq^aArsixtnxtxixM the American people 

adopt rv -. 

xrcfcxn a comprehensive program of social securityw /V 0 jnr 
A ' 

^—.During the century when business men were constantly receiving 
generous benefactions from government, ja&Jdaig the workers knocked 
long and loudlji before their cries for help; evoked a reluctant responses 




In that year the American Federation of Labor A still so 

the concepts of liassez faire that it went 
on record as opposed to statuttfiry unemployment compensation* 
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Since the appalling economic depression of the thirties) a ^ ^ 

revolution in thought about the function of government has taken 

place in the United States* All except those who are too blind to 

see and too deaf to hear mm recognize the necessity of imposing 

drastic curbs upon the power of industrialists and financiers* There 

is now general'.acceptance of the idea that government is an instrument 

in the hands of the people to be used in such manner "as to them shall 

seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness*" .. Except in a 

few silk-stocking districts) no candidate for the CongrpBs of the 

■S 

United States can be elected if he opppse^T the welfare d^ate* Although 
campaign oratoryy 



**p***»*«™ may denounce as subversive of true Americanism the extension 

A -t—^/// 

of government) members of the House and the Senate now vote consistently 
for measures which at the turn of the century/ were being denounced as: 
radicalism and communist* Historians point out that many of 

l A Theo<LoY<s~ &o*$e)fefc 

the plans of William Jennings Bryan ao& Gene Debs)have been stolen by 

W oodrow Wilson f Franklin D* Roosevelt and Dwight D* Eisenhower* The 

six4times/ 

other day Norman ThomaS) who was candidate for President of the 

A 

United States on the Socialist ticket) remarked) "In 1952 I should have 

thought that the millenium nearer than I do today if I could have foreseen 

yy 

what Republican and Democratic candidates would be saying in 195^* 

The story of the transformation wrought, in the public mind since 1890 
is truly an incredible tale* 


The doctrine of liassez faire as the foundation of society 
is as dead as the dodo* 




Yesterday 1 0 radicalism is today*s conservatism* 
















All this Is not to say that in the United States we have arrived 


at the economic millCniumt,in spite of the fact that we have dope- reached such 

such 

a degree of productivity and aft£fictiyct efficenoy in distributions that 

A 

plenty-for all our people can be made available* There remain gross 
inequities in the national distribution of purchasing power, the menace of 
excessive conctration of financial and economic power has become more 
alarming', graft and dishonesty in business,even beyond corruption 

A 

in government according to the recent testimony of the chairman of a sub** 



committee of the United States Senate^ We are gravely threatened by 
immensity and complexity in government, in industry, in labor unions* 
The spirit of materialism is pervasive, with its it tendency to sub¬ 


ordinate spiritual values to the enjoyment of conveniences and luxuries* 

' v, by ywtf.f/ cur 

"Havea good time" is given top priority over doing the will of Clod as. 

■^A cj /'«**'>5Vr»-' ^ /to A& f j 

it is revealed in our Lord* In spite of enormoue gains during the past 

u-A/cir'/h 

fifty years, no individual! could be so^bluid as to identify our present 

cm 

social order with the Kingdom of God^ It remains true that every time 



we pray the petition, "Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on earth," 


















The changes in status achieved by Negroes since the day I was born 

ft t oiLs ’ •Wet*/'* 

are beylnd the utmost expectation of that Elderly individuals find 

Kt. t~ . 

it almost impossible to recover the thinking and feeling 

A 

Indeed, one of the highest barriers was an almost universal 

conviction that M the Negro problem 11 was insoluble* A sense of hopelessness; 

»•£.!*> 

gripped thoughtful white «w*» and colored alike. Through the prison walls 

A 

of discrimination, segregation and exploitation came few chinks of light 
and enou^agement* 

A 


A decision by the Supreme Court of the United States in I 885 jplaced 

control of Negroes in the South in the hands of white men. It invalidated 

the Civil Rights Act of 1875 by declaring that the Fourteenth Amendment 

does not protect social* as contrasted with political* rights; and does 

not prohibit invasion of civil rights by individuals unaided by state 

authority. In 1896 the Supreme Court ruled that segregation 

S 

on railways 0^ constitutional if the company provident equal* though 
A 

separate* facilities for different races. These judicial decisions 
virtually ended* for decades, Federal attempts to protect Negroes against 
discrimination by private persons. The South gratefully accepted the 
segregation thus validated - and forgot all about equal facilities. 

The mandate of the 3upreme Court as interpreted by Southern officials as 
a blank check upon which they could write whatever demands deemed necessary 
to enforce white supremacy. And* since between the years 1890 and 1920* 
from eighty-five to ninety per cent of American Negroes resided in the 
South, ”the Negro problem” was turned over to Southern white men to be 

ir 

deal with according to their standards. The Civil War had ended* slaves 

had been emancipated* but the fate of millions of Negroes jv&s in the hands 

A 

of their masters. And bitter was resentment againBt ftto Yahkeiywho 

/\ 

meddled in their affairso 
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History, tradition, myths about black men, ideas about racial 


interests, greed and fear caused white men to act ruthlessly in main - / 

St/'e U <Co Jb 


taining an extreme degree of 


W/K 


domination. 


the Negro 



"must be kept in his place*" He was denied access to the ballot* His 
meager livelihood was earned in menial occupations, domestic service, 
■Mtocotton farming and cotton tenancy. In industry he was last hired 
and first fired, and denied equal pay for equal workoHis home was in a 
shack in a dilapidated segregated section, or in servants* quarters in 
alleys behind residences of white people, or in a shanty on the land* 
He was segregated in church, school, public placeB, street/car and 
railway. Everywhere he waB Jim-Crowed, He was denied admittance to 


* 


a hospital, and to 




other privileges enjoyed by white people. * % He 


was arrested more often than white men for a similar offence, was 

compartively heavier punishment, and received less protection from the y 

* 



law is 


He was subjected to intimidation, threats, and beatings. In many ^ 

u^>u*sk \ v 'Is V 


communities his 

■* 


advances of wl^kte men* If he quarreled with a white man, or attacked him 


were without legal or social protection from the ^ ^ 

violently, and was shot, his white murderer,^was almost never trough to ^ i 6 * 

trial, there being nume^rous counties in which no white man has ever \^een ^ ^ 

punished by the law for assaulting or killing a Negro* When he was lynched v?* 
by toting or burning or mutilation, members of the mob received am retri^ 

/* /V 

bution from government or community. 

White control of Negro tenants was so complete that debt was almost 
universal 1 * The white employer advanced kept the record of 

charges, rarely giving information abourcTentries, sold the cropr, 
set the price paid* A tenant who owed/ money to an employer, could 
not legally leave the land, and thus became in fact a peonr or serf. 

Over most of this period, -industrial./Negro <0 w«W excluded from ^ 
labor union^, or segregated in black unionjj. 

^ ir. 


f 


/ 


^ 0 , 1 *^ > 
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combined fprty-eight public 

In these eight states in 1928 there only high schools for 

A 

Negroes, and of these twenty-five were in North Carolina* 




South Carolina and Alabama provided no high school training for Negroes, 

4aA > - ^ L 5 t &Os * A _ _ -/-✓ - ’ Z / 

' only three^each in Louisiana and Georgia^ ^ W&h. y 


m£«j- " c ^ l Aury ^~ J ' 
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Hie segregation in schools was legally justied on condition that 


he be afforded equal facilities* Whereas, as a matter of fact} he was 

Sthe+( 

sent for a short term to a ramshackle building with meager facilities, 

ts 

and taught by an untrained teacher on low pay* A comparative table 


speaks eloquently of flagrant discrimination against Negro childreni 

/ 


Percentage 
of Negroes 
to Total 


Percentage of State 
Educational Funds 
For Negroes 


Poulatioir 

1950 

1 1928 

Mississippi 

50*2 

10.51 

South Carolina 

45*6 

10.66 

Louisiana 

5fl«9 

9.98 

Georgia 

56*8 

15*55 

Alabama 

55*7 

8.40 

Florida 

29.4 

7.01 

North Carolina 

29.0 

12.15 

Virginia 

26.8 

11.09 



S. 



Thus it is apparent that as late as 1950* in these eight states^ per capita 
expenditures for whfcte children were from two to five times greater than 

W" 

funds for Negro children#* Many white persons were convinced that more than 
-—— uxtt+tJL 
a bare minimum of education would be Negro children* In 

a 


the communities in which I grew up* Negroes with more than a smattering 
of education were as "uppity 11 and 11 smart-alecky* 11 Of the five classes 

of American citizenship* the Negro was at the bottom* below native-born 
Anglo-Saxons* north European/^ south Eifcopeans* Latins and Asiatics* 


It is no exaggeration to say thatt millions of American Negroes* during the 


period from my birth to the beginning of my public work* lived in greater 

degree of insecurity* and were haunted by fear and terror* beyond their 

a 

fate in the days of chattel slavery. And an individual was classified as 
a Negro, not when Bather or mother was Negro, nor when grandfather or 
grandmother was black* but if he had a Bingle drop of Negro blood* for in 

A 

those days it was assumed that Negro blood was different from Caucasian 


s 


blood* Indeed* it was widely held that a Negro has no soul* and in fact is / 
a mere beast* I heard this argument advanced in old man Cain 1 s grocery 
store, in my boyhood in central Texas* 



tZf /ft V2* A ^ ^ to ^°° 










One of the most awful books ever published in this country is 

entitledf Rope and Faggot i a Biography of Judge Lynch , by Walter White* 
hovn' A-/«- 

Here are <&£irt figures of lynching by decades 1 
A 

1890 - 1900 1,665 

1901 - 1910 921 ' $ 

1911 - 1920 840 Vi‘^ 1 

Within a half century there warp nearly five thousand mob 

murders in the United States* an average of two per weekj /Writing in 

1927» Walter White felt compelled to sayl 

The number of victims each year has sharply decreased, but the • 
savagery with which the smaller number of victims are tortured 
by American mobs is proportionately greater than at the turn of 
the century**• an uncomfortably large percentage of American 
citizens can read in their newspapers of the slow roasting alive 
of a human being in Mississippi and turn, promptly and with little 
thought, to the comic strip or sporting page. Thus has lynching 
become an almost integral part of our national folkways* 

The gruesome honor of first place in total number of lynchings goes to 

my native state Texas, followed by Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, 

Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, Montana, Nebraska, California, Illinois, 


Kentucky, South Carolina and Virginia* Rope and Faggot is filled with 

two hundred pages of description of fiendish cruelty to fellow human 

beings* Because the Baptist and the Methodist churches have the 

largest memberships, my friend Will Alexander, of the Commission on 
-+-ol<L U $ 

Race Relations, Jisrie# that inquiry had proved that n most lynchings are 



Baptist and Methodist lynchings." 

L s o /j4 tyteof- 
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As I draw upon memory, my conviction deepens that the behavior 
of white people, during feiStf 1 years cannot 

A- <> 

be understood unless the absolute certainty of their belief in the 
superiority of their race is recognized. They did not merely "think” 
they were superior to Negroes, their actions were prompted by certain 
"knowledge." In all the years until we moved away from Texas, we 
never argued about the matter, any more than we argued about the 
existence of God. That segregation was necessary and desirable was 
taken for granted in the same way that we knew our democracy is better 
than the system of divine right of kings. I cannot recall a single 
question that aiqybody raised, in my boyhood, about the inferiority of 
NegroeB and the necessity of keeping them in their place. In those 
days white people acted with certain knowledge. With as much certainty 
as officials of the church, in the days of the Inquisition, knew that 
heretics would be burned throughout eternity in the fires of hell. 

Never let it be forgotten, the Inquisition was an instrument of mercy, 
for surely it is better for a sinner to burn in this life, as an effort 
is being made to save his soul, than for him to burn forever as a doomed 
sinner. Once the doctrine is accepted that the end justifies the means, 
there is no limit to the awful cruelty of devotees of a holy cause. 

Thus it came about that quiet and gentle people established the system 
of segregation, extended it into every area of human life, and defended 
it with callous savagery. Not that most most Southerners were callous 
in their treatment of Negroes. As long as black people would stay in 
their place, they were often treated with kindliness, considerateness 
and generosity. It was terror of racial equality that transformed 
friendly benefactors into enraged mobs howling for human blood. 









a j~ ^ 


Negroes have not been the only victims of race discrimination* 

segregation, exploitation and violence in the United States,* and the 

South has never had a monopoly of the practice* Take down the book 

Brothers Under the Skin , by Carey McWilliams , read it and weep* 
American 

M Indians, Mexicans, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Hindus, Koreans 

A 

and South European immigrants have intermittently been on the receiving 

end of abuse, villification, discrimination, exploitation, and mob 

violence, administered by first-class citizens in all sections 

of "the land of the free and the home of the brave." And all this has 

been done with a patriotic feeling in the service of f&d* Americanism* 

igg* deep rooted 4Z& the virus of race passion 1 is now revealed in 
A a A have, 

the reaction to recent decisions of the Su^peme Court, which Mftfe one 

by one^ knocked props from under the superstructure of segregation. 

It is now plain to everyone except the blindest of the blind that the 

legal, economic and moral giiatifioations of the system of racial 1 

A 

segregation are rapidly crumbing. The doom of this tyranny over 

yicav- 

millions of our fellowmen is Time is marching on. 

Christian A son 

As a defender of segregation said to us in Florida, "My doesn't 

A A 

think the way I do*" Yet very much indeed remains to be done. 
Comparatively few are the communities in any part of the United States 
where Negroes and other non-Caucasians are welcomed as neighbors and 
received into the life of the churches, luncheon clubs and 

civic organizations. Segregation^, blajitant or covert, remains 

dominant, ta^housing^in 'snciai. llfb*-ancNA»- the_£hurchaa. 









The Spanish-American War broke out when I waB eight,and I have 
faint recollection^ of the noise and shouting® Jingoism ran rampant® 
The mood of national expansion swept with religious fervor over the 
land* In looking over books which I read twenty and thirty years ago, 
I realize that my memory has dimmed as to the part played in American/ 
history/by expansionism* Prom the earliest moment, our fathers were 
aggressive in seizing the land of the Indians® They rounded out our 
possessions on this continent moans fair and foul; The Chicago 

ort YVia~f 3, ^ <Loob/e 

Tribun e mam printed in a Sunday edition a map^colored by periods,of 




* w * 

territorial acqAiaitionpy the United States, and concluded that- 

7VU "0* 'f 

armed force was the means used most often* Manifest Destlny t by Albert 

A 

K. Weinberg, a scholarly volume published by the Walter Hines School 1 of^ 

International Relations, present five hundred pages of detailed 

^ Here are ^ 

of the doctrine of expansionism and its fruits® typical justifications 

/» Vo/» 

ag? of the seizure of other peoples 1 land and thfr expansion of the 

A 

domain of the United States mi 

We have a right to the possession® The interests of the human race 
demand from us exertion of this right®®o God and nature have 
destined New Orleans and the Floridas to belong to this great and 
rising empire®•• The waters of the St® Lawrence and the Mississippi 
interlock in a number aLpleces, and the great Disppser of Human 
Events intendgxU-'fcftese two rivers'hhoul^d belong to the same people..® 

The fin^r-iTfGod never points in a dir^qtion contrary to the 
extension of the glory of the republic®• would hold Mexico* 

nat^for our use, jk but for the use of mam®^ This continent was 
fntended by Providence as a vast theater on which to work out the 
geand experiment of Republican government, under the auspices of 
the Angle-Saxon race..o The American impulse of expansion is glorious 
and divinsoo® The whole unbounded continent is ours®** In the carder 
of Providence, America might become the last asylum of liberty to 
the human family.,. We do but follow out our destiny, as did the 
ancient Israelite®•• Providence has given to the American people 
a great and important mission, to Bpread the blessing s of Christian 
Liberty. . ® We received..cuir rights from High Heaven.^ /Providence 
callus upon us to regenerate Mexico* s decadenT population®. • We were 
constituted missionaries by Heaven, even by fire and sword and by 
slaughter, to carry the light of civilization into the benighted 
land of Mexico.•• 


*>r~. 











During the first thirty years of my life, there was a dramatic 

>/ 

revial and intensification of expansionism* ‘^h a r ta * Its most bellicose 
exponent was Theodore Roosevelt, and its most eloquent advocate was 
Albert J. Beveridge. They were joined by hundreds of lesser lights, 
and by vast economic and financial' interests, in demanding that mmmm 
^ OsCaftt the domain of the United States be extended to include 
Caribbean and certain Latin American countries, the Philippines 

A 

and parts of China. It is startling to refresh our memories with 

quotations from Theodore Rooseveltl 

We will settle the Venezuela, question in Canada... Canada would 
surely be conquered, and once wrested from England it would 
never be restored.*. This country needs a war..* If I had my way* 
we would annex the Hawaiian islands tomorrow**• 

I would hoist our flag over the island leaving all details far after 
action. *. Peace is a goddess only when she comes with sword girt 
on thigh... No triumph of peace is quite so great as the supreme 
triumph of war... Diplomacy is utterly useless where there is no 
force behind it; the diplomat is the servant, not the master of 
the soldier. •* I would regard a war with Spain from 
»-* 4CiijtHStJsi the benefit done to our people by giving them something to 
think of which isn’t material gain* and especially for the benefit 
done our military force by trying both the Army and Navy in actual 
practice... I would give anything, if President McKinley would 
order the fleet to Havana tomorrow..* I abhor unjust war... I should 
never advocate war unless it were the only alternative to dishonor..* 
The Quakers, being unwilling to fight, should be denied citizenship:* 


Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, was an imperialist by conviction* He 


was certain in his mind that not 

a 


I^Ene 


so fortunate could happen to 


"backward 


peoples" as to be brought under the benign rule of the United States. He 
was no reactionary, but one of the most forceful progressive of his time. 

A /* 


His biographer writes, "Napoleon was his idol - Napoleon and all the tribe 

> J t 's /> 6>^ * 

of conquerors* " " “ ~ 

A 


General Grant dreamed the same dream that God put in the brain of 
of Je$^rson and Hamilton... the drama of American extension till 
all the se^s shall bloom with the flower of liberty, the flag of 
the great Republic.«• It is God's great purpose made manifest in the 
instincts of our race, whose present phase is our personal profit, 
but whose far-off end 1b the redemption of the world and the 
christianzation of mankind*•• The Philippines ar$ ours forever.•* 

The Republic never retreats. Its flag is the only flag that has never 
know defeat. Where the flag leads, we follow, for we know 

that the hand that bears it onward is the unseen hand of God*.* 









Pray God the time may never come when Mammon and the love of 
ease shall so debase our blood that we will fear to shed it for 
the flag and its imperial destiny** ♦ And so* Senators, with 
reverent hearts, where dwells the fear of God, the American 
people move forward to the future of their hope and the doing 
of His work* •* This is the "empire* 1 of which the prophets voice 
declared "Westward the Star of Empire takes its way" - the star 
of the empire of liberty and law, of commerce and communications, 
of social order and the Gospel of our Lord * the star of empire 
of the civilization of the world* 



similar sentimenttfeiabedded ip^heVpolicies; 


observe the cons 


rices 


tha-full algal PI mm* worday-etM u iug iBST 

jniblic figures 

f did ??raijiundrejjd'"of 

A 


te.yx*- 


-tffew-imperiallym were 


This spirit of imperialism was the primary cause of the First 

World War - it was not confined to the United States bub 

A. J 

found much earlier and much fuller expression in Great Britain, France^ 


and Germany. The utterances of Roosevelt and Beveridge 

NfW be matched alxattrti phrase by phrase in the public addresses of 

A 0 

leaders in thtfse lands, imperialism 4 @. led: straight to militarism, 

Oodt. f/4~t &-y\ ^ . 

and the «3M»imtdorr produce^a race of armaments and a scramble for 

A 

overseas possessions. Patriotism was perverted into jingoism and 
the doctrine "my country, right or wrong." This gave a blank check 
to reckless gamblers for national prestige and power and gain. Years 
later I was to stand in Sarajevo on the spot where Princip fire the 
fatal shot with reverberations which are still sounding around the earth. 

Y 

Let a man thumb through the two volumes The Diplomacy of Imp sialism, 
by Professor Langer,' and he will realize how inevitable the spirit 
of expansionism led the nations through the First World War to ItBt 

/ I TN.O I yi f 

World War II, and into the center of international crises in this year 

/\ 

of our Lord. On page 797 » Professor Langer brings his study to a 
conclusion with these poignant words* 
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One cannot study this period (the first twelve years of my life) 

t 

without marvelling at the exuberance and optimism which went 
hand in hand with recklessness and confidence in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. It was taken for granted that the world was 
marked out by Providence for exploitation by the European white 
saase: man i and that the principle of every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost was natural law. In the writings of the 
statesmen and in the writings of journalists there is very little 
trace of deeper understanding. The rise of Japan* the Adua 
disaster, the Boxer rising, none of these epoch-making events 
really opened the eyes of Europe. Even Lori Salisbury could see 
in the world nothing but a few virile nations.and a large number 
of dying nations. The basic problem of international relations 
was who should cut up the victims. 

And the laetono* written in 1955» reads*: "In our own day we have ^le^rned 
otherwise and all this now seems longs ago® " Alas, alas, how tragic Miat 
prophecy is daily being refuted in international diplomacy! 

My undergraduate years were 1911“1915> and I majored in sociology, 
with a minor in economics. Yet the outbreak of war in the summer of 

my junior year came a^ a complete surprise, util il.w WiBniifcm.iBi 
,V» 1m& none of i 0 

Not only overseas had these tifciiiigljrr.slly ouened the eyes of )j 7 

A ^ 4 $ 

in the United States the common conclusion that this just another 

u*JLf A A 

European brawl and weulxl scarcely affect us, especially in inland Iowao 


this 


The idea simply did not enter my mind that the United States might become 


involved in this far off war. The problem of war had been entirely 

JL*SCt>+ $ 

academic in our infrequent it. In all those years I 

A 

never met an informed and determined pacifist, and have no recollection 


of even a single serious conversation about the duty of a Christian to 

refuse to engage in war# The few voices of warning that the nations were 

a,i • 

rushing toward war dismissed as the cries of An 

editorial in a leading periodical in 1911 exclaimed I H The world is going 
well. The Prince of Peace is coming to His own.** In that year William 
Howard Taft published an article under the title, **The Dawn of World Peace. 1 * 

Four months prior to l^h© outbreak of war in 1914, an editorial in another 

A 





The civilized world is slowly groping its way toward organic unity 
and purpose; rivalry is ging way to cooperative action; and the 
motives HfcwaiB—g- that precipitate nations headlong 

into conflict are vislbly_begpming weaker. 

a rarely 

In all th^Be years thaTolces of clergymen were lifted on social 

ieeuea, except to condemn drunkenness t gambling, vice, crime, Sabbath 

violation and the materialistic spirit of the age. Concerning Christian 

ethics in politics, economics, race relations, and international affairs 

there was a vast silence in the pulpits of the land. The business of a 

pastor isjto save souls, conduct public worship, administer the sacraments, 

teach in Sunday School, minister to the afflicted, comfort the sorrowing, 

marry the young and bury the dead. 

He fcicr. has had no experience in the complex areas of economic 

and political life, and does not know enough to speak with authority on 

9 

controversial issues* It is his function to win souls and nurture 



V 

v 






Christian character. If this task is well done, laymen will then _ , 

Christianize the social order. X^ $ 

When a clergyman did feel impelled to speak on controversial issues, 

more often than otherwise he supported the conservative side. Like his 

fellow citizens, he had been thoroughly indoctrinated with the ideas of 

l aissez faire , and, even though he had risen from poverty, his close 

friends in the church were usually/middle class people. HiB major decisions 

about church affairs# were made after consultation with business and pro¬ 
toward 

fessional men. His attitude/ white supremacy wore likely to be the same 

A 

aB that of his members, and his patriotism was of their variety. He felt 
a strong akxsJi^ responsibility/to maintain the unity of his people, and was 
reluctant to say anything which might divide the congregation* He shared 
prevailing estimates of "radical 11 and "subversive" movements, and was 
careful not to get out of line. He was not unaffected by the cult of 







& 


success which engulfed his members, and was ambitious to get ahead in 
his profession. Sincerity of conservative convictions, reluctance to 
jeopardize the church, and concern for the future of his family prompted 
him to line upwith men of privilege and power in the congregation and 
in the community. Rarely did he challenge the source of these privileges 
and this power, and not often did he pass judgment on the conduct of 
his members in business, professional life,.community affairs, and public 
office. There were, of course, exceptions to the conservatism of clergymen, 
but the voice of professional leadership; wwteHrt most often echoed the 
social thinking of church MNotewMk members.. 

By the time I entered the university, the social gospel was being 
heard in the land. Four years previously Christianity and the Social 
Crisis , by Walter Rauschenbach, had created a sensation in 

religious circles. During that decade Washington Gladden, Shailer 
Mathews, Jooiah Strong^#, and Charles R. Brown had published important 
volumes on social Christianity. Indeed, for a half century isolated 
voices had been raised in interpretation of the social teaching of 
Jesus. But in 1921, when I began my independent career as a social 
evangelist, a mere fraction of clergymen felt impelled to enter the 
zone of controversy as spokesmen for the social ethics of our Lord* 
and the percentage of ldymen in the churches who accepted this respons¬ 



ibility 


Christians in the United 


States. 


Thus it came about that my bojlhood and youth were spent in a raw 
and turbulent period, and that my independent work began in the days 



feeble influence in the controversial realms of our social order. For the 
next thirty- seven years I was privileged to be related to many important 
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a a vom en t a of social Christianity, - The Federal Council of the Churches 

C£> oD 

of Christ in America, the Student Volunteer Movement, the Student Christian 
Keeee4rtrt7iTjn^ the Fellbwship for a Christian Social Order, the Fellowship 



This chapter has been an endeavor to bring to mind some of the basic 

problems of my generation© It has not been, of course, an effort to 

4,tC-o 

present a balanced of evil and good in American society during 

the past half century*' 

To the d»fSiM*e that the reader has JHStjp imprinted on his mind 

-/■/?' eu ’ 0 A 

a picture ofyvpMy&i^iti* conditions in ecnomic life, race relations, 

Vo fa *etvae. e. A * 

t&gfat international affairs, the ttafc reverberating silence of 

A 

the churches on controversial issues, he will be in a position to 

A«r«_ 

understand what I said and during the yearB of my ministry as a 
a A 

social evangelist * 










0 /= *** 








Chapter 5 








FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF PREACHING} AND WRITING 


Muoh water has rolled over 

A 


Falla since I preached my first 
A 


sermon in 1912, and many are the millions of human beings who have 
passed into the great, beyond* During all these years, preaching has 
been a source of deep; joy to me, and my soul has been poured into it* 

/Yh 

From ehildhood, I have been bQdueTJn religion, and from it have gained 

jX **•«-»**-' * a 

continuing toft* So?central. has it been in my experience that 

1 have longed to share it blessings* With voice and pen and life,I 

Ur * vuLourS 

have endeavored to open dooms to the invisible world of the spirit, and 
*xmmg* help, . 

to inxfcts individuals to feel at home in this enchanted realm* 

A and seminary. 

Stimulus from ay professors at hte university^ sustained reading 

in a wide £&s&d, impacts made by great spirits in different lands, 

'"‘personal?. 

and ripening experience,impelled me to explore the meaning of religion 
A A 

in the lives of individual* and in the society which engulfs us* For 

four decades, my mind has been fully committed to the social gospel* as 

one of two inseparable sides of the good news of transformation and 

redemption* More than most ministers,! have been prompted by conviction , 

and afforded opportunity by many privileges,te plough ground in the 

fields of economies and politics, race relations and international^ 

Two questions have ny 

behavior* tanxqmwtitinnxfcn been uppermost in^mind, 

and institutions, in this area, uws ii, ,^ wysO L 

attitudes and practices^are blocking movement toward the mkkmr: reign 

_ 

of God in the lives of his children? What is the will of God for us 
here and now, in this part of the social order - in eenomies?. in 
pplitics? in race relatione? in international behavior? 
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Iwit e d - 


My time has been bo divided since seminary days that 
0t two dooadea have been devoted to travel and itinerant preaching, 

and twenty years in all te sustained study and such writingo About 

#ssd/J 

half of nr tine, on the average, has been given to verbal!.expression 

A Y v>**A\'nd&r' Sf-oeL<f 

of ny convictions, and the MfHvirilisdO to the use of my typewriter/ in 

* A VftYfc- 

an effort to reach other minds. In unequal®* degree, I hare 

A 

been delivered from monotonous tasks of drudgery, and have been 
to concentrate upon that whieh seemed most important to do. 

This bUrnfa-ttan** came about as the result of generosity/ 

on the part of friends who agreed that my time should be spent in 
H &M m independent work and who provided the required financial', 
assistance*! 

In my preaching and in my writing, I have ranged widely and 

have alternated between emphasis upon: personal religion and upon 

social jmS dgftsa, between individual nurture and challenge to social! 

action* My enfctern message has flown from wells of conviction about 

a ^ 

God and about man, and the significance of Jesus Christ as the 
supreme revelation of what God is and what man may become, 




Included in ay conception of the attribu&s of God are the 

qualities of personality/ in highest degree and beyond «.// 

sto p7mn» to wilty 
human ^ s ompr sfts n s i e n; idBt ability to think, to decide, to: feel, 
te love, 4fY? ev r9r* A 

to act,^to rejoiee, ^to suffer, te forgive, to pursue. -Of th e—„ 

or 

tnrcmp^ 

A \ 

the sum\total 

ciple of copdriition or unify 3 

vaalmaasaa of human respanaas* 


idea 


ruth or intaxiigg 
ciousnaoam ae tha 


of 


human 




3v 


tr 


lacking 


and 


tha 

















yviu*/ J-JfmJ" 




If we are to think of Sod at all* 

/ 

he ie oore like personality than he resembles anything else in the 

to say km^afca J>fcc /s 

universe - more than^fcmjoaqadiMdbi impersonal energy or force or 

mechanism, or abstract truth or ideat or merely a subjective concept 

formed by man in his own image, or m the sum total of human cen- 

a 

Bciousness, or the principle of cancretion,or ^unifying agency* or 

sub-human creature. 'J^fe Creater must be more significant than 

eVcrf every //✓*%*$? 

snp created thing 0P Mf creature* W cannot be inferior to the 

A *■ A 

wisest and holisst and most powerful human being* 

When we say that God io more like personality than ho resembles 
io vtt>4- Yt^ea^x. 

anything also, we Baying that divine thinking and feeling 

A imperfections 

and doing ore characterised by the kpntUn and frailties and 

A Wevtf 


and blemishes of human thought and actios* Far beyond 


human 


achievement is the character of God* So we must eoneoive of ■ 

are loss able too 

as personal-plus, so far beyond that we ■vanmn understand him 

■nrfsnrifrthnn an infant is able to the Intricacies of 

- "A 


him 


an sleetronie 
of relativity* 


"braird or expound with clarity the theory 


tfe humans are adrift in a shoreless sea of nyetery* 

pinTppint 

That which we know with unchanging certainty, io a mere pmMt of 

boundlesse * 

coral roof in the AtliaHt m M tm ocean of life* And mystezy of all- 

A 

mysteries is the essence of the Eternal!Being* 

Yet we are warranted in staking life itself uppa certain con¬ 
victions about the eharaotor of God. Enveloped in mystery as we 

are, it is more reasonable toolive by the conviction that behind 
thoujhrfout 

and in the orderly processes of our universe, there is Mind and 

A 

Purpose, and that these eannnot be leas wise and less worthy/ 

than the thinking and the endeavor of the noblest human being^* The 

/tO r ^ 6 )^ 

0 memo modern science pushes back the frontiers of the unexplored, and 


the mere aareelvue become its disclosures* the more reasonable it 

is to believe in an ultimate Mind and a final Purpose* Consider what >b G&Yl ^ 









io 

' v & *ss0S&' 

mh w«M*»lth» hjrpoth«*i» that th»r« is no pur/ppsoful 
a A -f-uro of space. 

Creator, that tha ant Ira wiverse across ita billionfcmff light years. 

ur»w«*s„» A ^ 

and within it qyriada of atomic wa4lfcraaa» and over ita span of — 


billions of year a ttethnawto- oait>«#iwi^ohfcrtJ - that all this 

f-etoe-v-zt&h 9 

ia tha automatic if of aelf-osnaaidag and self-directing 

A / tm T+yiVeY -***5 

molecules and calls* To believe that thla marvelous universe ia the 

result of a fortuitous concourse of atoms, is < B6 

credulity^ Far more rational and 'more redemptive ia tdui 

simple faith in tha wisdom and hollneaa and love of God* 

^poxMpk. pyeaohii^pnfkll: try • 

Thia faith hae been *t tha —Mr of all ny yiwM^ l inny 


writing* Far twenty-three htndrad weeks I have bean exploring 

the meaning iHTUITt^ImfBlI for human life and human society* In 
A in msnerous 

many sermons and conversations, articles and books, I have shared 

A divine 

my evemnro conviction^ about the resources available too 

a k-e/ergM Ce myx-o >*■ * ^<f 

man in their efforts to build a goad life and a goo&iafcsiety* 

A 

m Q^t^pr^ioue^lLilodHL elftwl is 
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and 

Year after year Jeeus Christ has loomed higher fern has steadily 
■* J full 

become more central in my preaching and writing* The^meaoure of 

stature has iunai my standard of judgment* I think of Cod 
^ t^-bean the 

in tens cf Christ* and my estimate of man is determined by Mm character 
ef our Lord* A 

and achievements^ Hia portrayal of the Kingdom of God on earth is the 

pattern by which all social orders are to be evaluated* An increasing 

awareness of hie living presenoe has been a-holy inspiration in ay 

thinking and doing* 

Early in my ministry I was reminded of the importance of studying 

Jesus as a historical figure* Whatever may have been hie degree of 

uniqueness, he wae a man confronting the problems of hie generation' 
and New Testasment 

in a special place, tempted in all points as we are** The emphasis 

K A 

upon the divinity of Jesus is no more basic than its insistence upon 

"Hi* 


his full humanity* 


was not merely an actor on the stage of 


Palestinian life, faultlessly repeating lines froar a script which he 
had perfectly, memorized* He grew from.Immaturity to maturity, "he 
increased in wisdom, in stature and in favor with God and man." Daily 
he was confronted with alternatives, and compelled to make choices* 

A goo T'wwy A 

At every stej^hs was free to do his own will* 

or to do the will of hie Father, and the effort to make God 1 e will 

his own will was the supreme struggle which continued throughout his 

S^«o/ 

earthly career* If one volume amet be mentioned as formative in? 


fixing Jesus in my mind as a man who confronted momentous human 

• j 

problem* that book must be Toward Jmim Understanding of Jesus , by/ 

a ll _ 

Simkhoviteh* 
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e 

Jesus lived under an anqr of occupation:, and with hie people 

a&- 

tjfgoWetfsv. ftt^pMartf; subjugation-* Taxes were severe, and measures 

* 'f'i foi'etft • 

designed to perpetuate Roman sovereignty jdamQtfMttm were ascvema 
So long as the Jews ocknawiadgeod 1 Roms 1 a right to rule, paid taxes. 




and observed imperial]laws, they were aooorded an unusual degree of 
r ruW*/e* stonzf- 

home rule* But rebellion was quelled with Insurrectionists 


A 

were killed in battle, or sold as slaves, or crucified: on trees* In 
the New Testament, four of these rebellions axe mentioned! and Josephus,, 
seeular historian of that period, gives grewsome details of many cru¬ 
cifixions, two thousand on one occasion* When the smallness of the 
whole land is eonsiderod, there is every probability that Jesus saw 

k&ft* many a patriot being nailed to a cross, end heard his shrieks 4te 

Sepphorls 

agony* Galilee was a hot-bed of rebellion, and its 

A A 

capital, only four milee from Nazareth where Jesus was living as a bey/ 

was burned to the ground* Among Jesus 1 friends must have been many 
who had been A 

relatives of patriots executed by Reman might* Jesus 1 sensitiveness 

A 

to human suffering, and his compassloir for people, made him feel the 

burdeanof military oppression mere than any other person in tne land* 

Judaism as a religion 

That century did not see AbUmi rise to its eublimeet height of 

A 

prophetio vision and power* On the contrary, it was an age of ritualism 
and formalism and sterlity* There were, of course, t saints of deep? 
piety and patriots of religious fervor* Five per cent of the people 
strictly observed the requirements of the ceremonial law* HJ&^ieh 

Y men of privilege, were pro-Roman and feared rebellion* 
The multitudes were like eheeppwithout a shepherd, plunged into She 

9 


privation and misery,' filled with hatred toward foreign 
invaders, and lacking in spiritual vitality* Pharisees, <ffia 

Sadduoeeo and -£1 Zealots combined were failing to provide the epiritual 
suetenance so deeply craved by the people* 
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»wwi :•< </- 

The record/ uhmIb that Jesus developed early and to an amazing 

A 

degree of wisdom and power* At twelve he startled the doctors of the 
law with his insight) and until thirty he worked as a carpenter* The 
preaching of his cousin John precipitated a decision to begin his own 
public work* During a period of withdrawal , he reflected for days 
sind nights upon ways of deliveranoe for his people. E&r&aetJy'he' 

jujnaei£-^tb 

Possibilities entered his mind* which he 

called temptations) to the satisfying of economic 

winpublic support by ^ 

needs) to MdfeyaqMn spectacular displays of power 9 and to take uprarms 

A 

and lead his countrymen to victorious conquest and domination, 
profeundest 

One of the^aysteries of life is the emergence of a child prodigy - 

in music) in poetry) in mathematics) in incredible feats of memory. 

Jesus was a genius ini religion) a God-intoxicated individual) who 
fr e r^ec ^'Cf 

was so motikeSy at homo in the world of the spirit that God was as real 


to him as Simon Peter wavsali So he got up?a great while before day 9 

and sometimes he spent the whole night through) in joyous comradeshipp 
Eternal* 

with the Mmaa&x To find out what God wanted him to do 9 and to be able 

*///'< 

to do it» became the passion of hie existence. And the glory of^ftCffe 
was heightened! the more he wanted to please his Father f the more vivid 
became God's presence; and the more keenly aware of the divine presence) 
the more ardently he sought to follow fitodfcd guidance^ And herein is the 

A 

redemptive circle that is life itself* 

HHany^Ifinr Testament scholars look'u|>pn John 1 s Gospel as the prb- 

foundeat interpretation of the mind and spirit of our Lord* Its author 

was himself a man of genius in religfLon) and it appears that he entered 
completely ^ 

more Mn into the spiritual aspirations and achievement a of Jeans than 
any other individual* When he quotes^ flfflWBi it difficult to distinguish 
between words which hepuis on the lips of Christ) and words which he 


uses to express Ills own insight into the mind of the Master* So exalted^ 


i 






In wartime, as my mind grappled with the problem of ends and 

means, I reflected often upon the significance of the cross of Christ* 

approach te> the 

More and more I realized that in hie majenft life, love is mn ultimate 
— Cance A ^ 

goal, and love is the highway leading to the City of God. In his 

A* 

teaching and in his personal behavior, objective and method were blended 
intff one impelling passion - to seek the Kingdom of God by living as 

a true son of his Father* God is love and his relationships are always 

■#«_ 

loving* 3ed is holy and righteous altogether; his holiness is always 
A of 

loving, and his love is always holy* He is God^all justice, and 

Q 

his justice is always lving« The grace of God pours rain upon: the 
just and the unjust, and sends sunshine upon good and bad alike* The 
son within the household, and the son in a far country* are blessed 


by the Father's affection* The judgment of God is inexorable, reaping 
follbws sowing; but the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
not most fully incarnated in a judge meting out legal justice. No, 
while we were yet sinners, he sent his son to bring about reconciliation 
and redemption* The justice of God ie his forgiveness* because loving 
forgiveness 1 b his way of establishing justice* Love is costly* and 
forgiveness exacts a heavy toll 1 . euno>«air} 

1 nvofyav&nr chtld^is hev.on£U»ftan 
When we pray that hte will may be done on earth, as 
it is in heaven, we are uttering petition for the #eloved Community/ 

A 

wherein love is at the same time end and means* 

In the Garden of Gethsemane, Jesus sweated blood as he grappled 
«Shall or of life 

with the problem, dbbdft I save my life, mm shall I save the way^my 

A. A 

Father has appointed for me?" He could preserve one or the other, 
but not both* Men of privilege and power looked upon him as heretic, 









agitator and traitor, and were determined to stop hie subversive 

and Mb precious comradeship with his Father ; 
activities* The spiritual genius of Jesus,enabled him to withstand 

A. 

the temptation to flee to a place of safety or to make terms with the 

ecclesiastical authorities. To the end he walked the way of love, and 

on the cross of pain and shame he prayed for the forgiveness of the 

men who were torturing him to death. Doing the will of God was an 

end, and also it was a means* The cross of Christ was not an 

isolated event in history; it is enduring revelation of the heart of 

the Eternal. Back through time immemorial, God has fctfriir suffered on 

a cross* and true sons of their Father must take uprcross and follow 

in the steps of their crucified Lord. It is the will of God that we 

ldve him with our entire being, and that we love parent and brother, 
friend 

Height* and enemy that way* God is love; he is suffering love; 
for our reconciliation and redemption he groans with groanings which 
cannot be uttered* Discipleshippimposes a mandate to seek the Kingdom 
of God, and to seek it in ways that he appoints for our lives. Otitax 
The end is love,and lbve is the means* 


I *'**“'* \ 
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was his estimate of Jesus that he made use of every superlative* 

8 



ms hie-—ttaate of J^eeo -th«b-hto~~ssPteixoo»-eppear to -be exaggerated 


superlativest 


o o 


beginning was the^Word, and the Wi 
was God*** In him was life, and the 
And the Word became flesh 
graoe and truths we hqye beheld hi^^Iory, 
only Son ^Jptfm the Father*.* 
gave hlaoniy Son; that: whoever belieV' 
perion but have eternal lifei** I hav 


b with God} and the 
was the light, 
among us* ful 
gloiy aB ot, t' 
loved the worlcl thf it he 
in him should no 

to eat of which 


am the way, 

that the-FatharJiafl^iB. .mine* 


I am the bread of life* ** teaching is J 

ho -- e6fit~”me. .♦ L^I~*m the "door”Vf" tha~'ahaep»7• 

ruth, and the life*• *,All 


<T 


CrofBOBOjr Moffatt hae a omewhere gathered togdther New ?estanient• titles 
7-A<L-Jfo uruLUrs 

beatdwed upon Christ* BS^pexhauatftd-'their veoabttlstfWRrtd were unable 

•i&SOS • £*.!{£- y y 

to express all that they thought of l^rtiat they •meaaik ie simply -fvrAJr 


ffitttE Christ is Godlike, and God 1 b Christliko* This is the meaning 


of the inearnatlon* Ae phraBed by the writer of the Book of Hebrews* 


"in many and various ways God spoko of old to our fathers by the 

prophets; but in theee last days he has spoken to us by a Sons** Ho 

reflects the glory of God and bears the very stamp of his nature*«• * 

have 

<— All this I have believed, and tried to life ae if I really teifetve 

A A 

that Jesus Christ 1 b the most complete revelation of God, and the very 



beet Guide for us to follow* 


And this has boon: the heart of bqt 
message* 


personal gospelLand of my social 

ZJi 

I believe in man, as the noblest creation of God* Housed in air 

/S e - 

■wi—1 body % an immortal spirit, endowed by i&e Creator with all the 

A A 

faculties needed to enable him to live a good life and to dwell with 


his fellows in right relatione* This magnificent equipment is entrusted 

OLC+ua. / 

to man* to be used with a substantial measure of eepfl&H* freedom of choice* 

A 

When used seIf-centersdly, this liberty become license to live mm as an 

sallowing in the mire; when used to do the will of God in fellowship 

with his brethren, freedom becomes an instrument of abundant and eternal 

human $ 

life* The reeord stretching from earliest dawn of^consciousnesa make^ it 
plain that man is a sinner, with an awful range of evildoing; but equally 
impressive is evidence that mstn 1b a potential saint, with boundless 
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capacity for the enjoymant of truth and beauty and holiness, and deepp 
yearning for comradeahippwith the Eternal in divine creativity* Prom 

Jesua I have learned that the most significant aspect of personality is 

proneness 

not imthnuiy to sin; or reeord of sinfulness, but this craving for loving 


human fellowship;) and this aspiration for reverent communion with God* 

Consider the degree to which Jesus was vindicated in his trust of 

the twelve and the seventy* They became instruments in the hands of the 

Hi * 

living God, and through Atflfe their fidelity/too Wwte living Lord, he 


swerved the river-bed of human history* It is the simple truth to say 

isenev living 

that every person in the western world >«arrebbpa fr in a different environ? 

a. 

ment, and is part of a more elevated sooiety, because Peter and James and 

John; and their successors, took uprtheir own cross and followed the cru- 

would 

cified Master* By what standard of judgment asmtt a modern personnel 
direetorr been able to ^aemneselect A 

(thdrtid have jdtsVwd from the masses of Palestine four score men who 

^ A 

would so mightily rock the foundations of that ancieobt society; ana lay/ 

t© y» a. y'y/o 

foundations for the conquering church of Christ ? The plain fact is 

A 

r 

that among them there were not many/educated in this world* s 

learning, not many who possessed gold and silver and land* not many who e 

odrzewe. _ 

sat in high places of pootp and power? They were "unimportant" fishermen, 

nobodieo,. . A 

tax-collectors, peasant a,^up on whom God Almighty placed the stampof 

charged their lives with 


supreme worth# and 


dsBupotab 


currents of 


divine energy* In the record it is written that Jesus knew what was in 

man - selfishness; sensuality, greed, cruelty; pride* Yes, Jesus knew 

that man is a sinners a particular kind of sinner, equipped with ability 
to confess, . ** 

to repent,^to turn about, to accept forgiveness, to hunger and thirst after 
goodness, to yoarn for the living God as a wild fawn craves water in a 
thirsty land# to follow wherever hie Lord leads, to become a fallow-worker 
in divine creativity* 


9 
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Throughout my preaching and in ny writing} I have stressed 


the duallnature of man - a sinner who descends into foulest 

sublime st' 

depths, and a child of God who ascends to skskUtitf heights of 

A 


love* Much of ny time has been spent in exposure* One of my, 

a selection 

books - which was honored as fl ttA fa Dflgix w• by the Religious Book 

study 

Club - was devoted to a Hasstf in contrasts between the way of Jesus 


and the practices of his follbwers, century after century*\//The 
record leaves no room for doubt that man is a sinner* But my 
chief concern has been to emphasize the truth spoken by our Lord - 
"these things shall ye do, and greater things 11 because of divine 
power* Jesus felt the shame of a sinful woman? but beneath the 
paint and perfume he beheld the image of Grod, the essenoe of 
purity and holiness* He knew the heart of covetous, grasping 

A 

Zacchaeuej and he saw bedrock of character injdimon Peter even 
while his disoiple swore oaths that he did not even know the 
Master* The oonviction has steadily deepened in 


me that it is not only/dangerous to underestimate human 


tfkpi fas capacity for sinfulness? but rnftfea perilous to place low 


estimate of worth upon manyand to have feeble faith in his power 


to achieve noble character and to become an effective co-worker with 
God in divine business* / ' 


Frequently r I have called attention to human greed and exploitation 
in our economic order, and corruption in politics* Maqy addresses 
and chapters have dealt with imperialism and subjugation of weaker ’ 
peoples/by so-called Christian powers* 



This is the way I expressed it? in a devotional reading which, 
was reprinted in The Readers Digest t 


Q/u / h 
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I believe in the Kingdom of God, to be sought faithfully and ex¬ 
pectantly on this earth, and to be fully consummated in the ages to come. 
God* s reign in human hearts and in social relations is past, present and 

future. To the degree that he rules, there his Kingdom has come. The 

privilege ^ 

continuing duty and of man is to accept d(W«e resources 

j ^ 

and use them as a oe—worker with God and Christ in extending the divine 

A. 

reign into every realm of life. 

Attempted demonstrations of the impossibility or the Kingdom of God 


ooming perfectly on earth are less relevant to the Christian task, than 


persistent endeavor to accept God’ b reign in personal relations, end un¬ 


tiring zeal in working with him for its extension across the whole of life. 
Obsession with the impossibility of creating the divine society on earth 
ie itself a primary cause of the slowness of our march to 
Hope and eager expectancy are warranted by the resources at our disposal • 
the will of God that his reign become universal, the guidance of his Holy 
Spirit, the companionship of the living Christ, and that of God in every man. 
"Now abideth faith, and hope, end love." Even though love is the greatest 
of these, hope is essential to fidelity of creative endeavor. It is un¬ 
thinkable that Jeeus would mock hia disciples by teaching them to pray for 
that which he knew to bo impossible of achievement. "Thy Kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven." How rapidly and how 


■s 





completely this prayer can be answered ie beyond human knowledge. But 

this ie certain - no man is wise enough to set limits to what can bo 

(7T- remember 

wrought by divln® rssourcss* We do well to^the depth, of depravity into 
which man bo often falls; to realize that in impersonal, corpprate 
relations, confronting problems of complexity and immensity, sinning 
by syndicate cannot , on the part of fallible and sinful creatura$^ be 
completely avoided confront life with humble and penitent hearts. 


But in all consideration of the coming of the Kingdom on earth, we 


in 

musHT permit pessimistic judgments to 

in ue and through us, wil 
not only in the natural order, but a! o 



of hope that 


-miracle^ 


* 


social order. 


oof- -/-ft*. Qa**4./<z— 

outer hc>/(f Cif-f 

Man is not God tbe* he ehouW'measure the limits 0 f 

odnSmuhl^y on earth. * 
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Not even tho dynamic faith of tha early Christiaan enabled them to 

•''tf m av'ts 

foresee the vaet social Aee&ftl ofeangew which have already taken place 

A 

on this earth* They&&%%A* reoord of transformation should make us 

cautious about saying bluntly that the Kingdom of God cannot / - 

come on earth* The most enlightened mind in the early church, so far 
as we have evidence, never oontemplated the possibility that chattel 

slavery as an institution could be abolished* An eminent scholar Ml 

u 

wgittfeft* No New Testament writer condemns the institution of slavery, 
or even advises Christian masters to free their slaves* 11 Masters were 


admonished to treat slaves kindly, as fellow Christians; slaves ware 
urged te be obedient, end to feel kindly toward their Christian masters* 
Apparently the idea never dawned upon Saint Paul that women should bo 

c<»* k/V/v dis¬ 
accorded equal status with men* He shared the dsdea which prevailed almost 

A 

everywhere until day before yesterday - nan must command, women must 
obey* So deeply entrenched not only in gjjgefcide, but in thinking, were 

A 

the practices of human slavery and male dominations that the changes 
now 

in status which have^taken place were thought ef as remote possir 
bilities only by few mindB, even in the church of the living Christ® 

Th® early church praotioed democracy within its own ranks, but there 
is no evidence, er very little indeed, that its leaders foresaw the coming 






on this earth of such a democracy as we now enjoy, with M its imper 

A A 




factions* SfemAhe Christian founding fathers of this nation: viewed 
with trepidation the possibility of rule by all the people “ including 


former slaves, indentured servants, ppopertyless workers and hired hands, 

Ou\^ 



■tha -mid ar t of ' One e f th e gre at -rave 


,ed States, and by the United Nations 


me - the aasumptloh- by the 

trirtf n . _ 

,11 of us are responsible^ 


the common welfare around the earth, 


and that the strong should bear the burdens of the weak 


Indians, Roman Catholics, Jews/' - and women* Within dp lifetime 

and has been r " 

the idea has taken deep root and implanted in our institutions that we 

3 H J 

the people should use government as an instrument to serve our common well-' 
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being. /6&tfo£t£d*tfr*MIS , l'e is the growth of the sense of mutual respons- 

A h»n6rtL Ve&rt • 

ibility during the paat century. We now take it for granted that 

A 

we should pay the bills for the education of our children* but that 

A lort etfev'', <- ——-- 

was a radical idea in the early part of last century^/We are now 


"from common furi9s7 


//■At? , 5 - 


providing ourselves*with cultura l and recreational^fea tures on an 

A the richer states 

ever expanding scale./\the people of are developing asense" 

~— --- - j / \ A 

of resppnsibility for the\ducation of white and black children in 
states with a lower income.^/ 

MJBnrtirwfcpgfat More and more we are assuming- re-eponstb-ility "for our 


A A 

common economic welfare through social legislation and an expansive 


system of social security. And now we are in the midst of one of 
the great revolutions of all time - the assumption by the people of 
the United States* and by the United Nations* that all of us everywhere 


are responsibles for the common welfare around the earth* and that the 


strong should bear the burdens of the weak.^All over the world evidence 

/ 

is accumulating that man is not only oapable of collective iniquity and 

collective bestialism* but also that he ^s learning* slowly but surelyj 

in spite of much zigzagging back and forth* to practice collective 

fa-rffr *»« f & 

thtg&rttrtet&clKad mercy and cooperation for the common good. Man is 

A 

so endowed by the Eternal that it i^ possible for him to "seek first 

the Kingdom of God and his righteousness. n The mighty transformation 

wrought in the lives of the early Christians* and the enrichment of 

Mrf&eL y cl. 6+.s/\s 

human life since that era, provi/de .-warranty for hope that the 

A / A 

reign of God on earth may Constantly be expanded. 


Goodwill toward former enemies has now reached a stupendous volume* 
and forgiveness of peoples parflBt . TaXiagxtMT i ts a YKit a ysAla j Mfaa uM fa y 
who perpetrated terrible acts of inhumanity/is widely prevalent. 



In one of my devotional columns* I expressed this conviction* 





B* 
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Jesus put his teaching in the setting of a divine home* God 

is our Father* This he believed with unmatched intensity/, and this 

he taught with joyous enthusiasm* Love is preeminent among all 

relationships, and reaches its pinnacle in God's affection for his 

children, one by one* If human parents are concerned, and delight in 

giving their children every possible good gift, how very much more 

does our heavenly Father rejoice in blessing his people. In a true 

home, affection is pervasive of all relationships, and leads to sharing* 

Every member is an object of solicitude, considerateness, and lovingkindness* 

The intensity of parental love is not measured by height or weight, flying 

or by grades of intelligence or degrees 

of goodness. In himself or herself every child possesses inherent and 

priceless worth as a member of the home* That is God's attitude, only 

his evaluation is enhanced as far beyond that of human love as the 

heavens are higher than the earth* Every prodigal is of supreme worth 

in himself; every human being is of more value than a sparrow or any 

other creature* The color of a man's skin is of less significance 

to God than the color of a daughter* s hair is to a mother; the 

evaluation 

dialect of a person plays no greater part in divine than 

A 

right-handedness-does in parental affection* The Eternal is less 
likely to discriminate against white people than a mother is to 
penalize a daughter because of her fair complexion* The most radical! 
teaching ever given on earth, the most radical because it ^oes deepest 
down to the roots of moral values, is the good news proclaimed by 
Jesus that every soul of every race in every place possesses precious 
worth in God's sight, and is the object of divine solicitude* 



* 0 *3 


To all this my alnd long age assented, and I have endeavored to 

thinking 


embody these truths in ay iilillliwlmi and in ny behavior* Nothing seems 

A 

mere certain te me than that God'e attitude/ toward Oauoasiana 

ia preeisely the seme as hie attitude toward Negroea and all ether 
members of hie household, and that in the great unending beyond, all 
raeial and national and claee jfdOtfdtf' backgrounds will be 


of no conoequenoe whatever* If I am te take-Jesus seriously and follow 


his guidance, then it is plain that I must accept as valid and right 

the idea of 4dK> equality of all races, and must oppose racial Begre-* 
ite every 

gat ion in A mkfcd*s form/* This is not te eay that every white man is 
in ability or in achievement 

equal to every Negro, any more than it is true to say that evexy 
member of a home ia equal in intelligence and moral virtue te every 


other relative* I believe in the equality of all races in the sense 

that avery man possesses the same nfegktfOdmg before God as every other 

individual^ that every person is loved with all divine that 

S—— human body there 

within every mam is a divine temple, a sacred altar, where God may 

A. 

be met* I believe in the equality of all races in the sense that 

ef us all^ and we are living 

God is OSfc Father^ (siaitbSifoaMXi relatives^i 

his home* The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man are 

/*► (/ Vt 

ims —i sjfcssfi of raeial equality* Many yeare age I was privileged to 


share a cabin at the Hollister Student Conference with 

Howard Thurman* Deep into my soul went these words* "Kirby, what 
we Negroea want is the same as^wfasft you white people want* ^We long 
for the same freedom which you covetw^ We want to be treated the way 


you desire to be treated*/AWe want to be looked upon as human beings. 



as fallow Christians, not/as Negroes." Surely^thiB reflects the feelings 



ef God himself* 
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perience mrai us to be on guard against totalitarianism. We must be 

cautious abeut giving government a monopoly, as we have been in the field 

of public eduoatien, and as we surely will be in the area ef publio health* 

Along with British socialists and Norman Thomas, I have never advocated 

common ownership through gerermnent of all property. Instead, a nixed 

system has seenwd best, with the commanding heights of industries tend- 
private 

ing toward monopoly under control of the people through government, and 
with much cooperation among consumers and citizens. Indeed, a just 
oritioisn of our present social order is that there is not a sufficiently 
■wide ownership ef private property in users' and consumers’ goods. We 
do net have enough private property for use, whereas we have too muoh 
concentration of private property of the instruments of eooroaio power 0 

Long before 1921 I had become aware ef the evils of raoial diicrimin** 
ation and segregation. So in publio address I contrasted the require- 

9p —-- 

monte ef the Christian life with prevailing practices* My conviction 

about the equality ef races in God's si^it was deepened by experience, 

as I moved in and out ef Negro oolleges and ohurohes and conferences© 

Friendship is the best antidote to prejudice. Sc with increasing fervor 

I preached the Christian gospel ef brotherhood with its demand for 

equality rf opportunity and equality of status* XoT' 

The privileges I enjoyed enabled me to grasp the significance of a 

remark ence made by a gentleman on a train* One Sunday meming I had 

preached at the Negr® college at Prairie View, Texas, and had been a 

guest in the home ef its Negro president. When I boarded the train 

1 

for Houston, I discovered that I was in a Jim Crew car. The conductor 
me tinned me to oome en back, and I took a seat beside an elderly white 
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vO*** 

A* 


white man He ms curious to khow why I get on that station. T his gaTe 
me a chance t# tell him what / wonderful dinner I had enjeyed at the pres¬ 
ident* s home, and to speak ft the culture and charm af w host and hostess. 

After a moment of silenee,' 
lm Texas* hare you?” This conversation emphasised the impertanoe ef a favor¬ 
able environment t« Christian practices. 

Christian pacifism was am important element in w social gospel. Ex¬ 
perience in the war sene, serious study and much refleotien, convinced me 
of the irreconcilability of the Christian gospel and the method of war, and 
in 1916 I joined the Fellowship of Beconciliation, the year after it was 
founded. Bty religion drove me to pacifism. The way of Jesus seemed to 
afford no place within its domain for the practices of war. Increasingly 
the conviction possessed me that the my ef wan is contrary to the will ef 
God and should never be sanctioned. Probably more addresses were devoted 
t© this theme than to any ether. Calling nyself a pacifist Christian, I 
rarely referred to syself as an absolutist, preferring the designation 
Christian with paoifist convictions. Ity mi^d has long been made up that 
sanctioning -war would for me be nothing less than rebellion against Ged*s 


will. 

For many years I stressed the practical value of paoifist Christianity 
in abolishing war. But with ifce paesing of time the emphasis shifted to 
its rightness. Because ef the conviction that war is contrary to the will 
af God, I must net sanction it or engage directly in its destructive activi¬ 
ties, no matter what the consequences may be. It has become increasi 
apparent that a citizen cannot completely disentangle himself from the war 
system. But he can withhold his consent to armed hostilities, he can 
refuse to place confidence in the method of war, end he can be a con¬ 
scientious objector to war. This dees net completely absolve^ him fr * m 
guilt, it is imperative that he live penitently and humbly. 




W / ^ 


And thus it came about that throughout ray public ministry 1 
hava bean an advocate of racial equality/ and have opposed dacial 
discrimination* segregation and exploitation* Many sermons and 
mueh writing have been devoted to the presentation of facts about 
the extent and significance of segregation in employment* segregation 


in housing, segregation in jocose to public privileges, and segregation 
in churcheso In my own attitudes and relationships* I have endeavored 


to rise above the spirit of segregation* 

*iittteeny Uogro friend** 

andvchiurcHes WUoras 

the 


Some of mMc most honored guests in our home have been members of 
A 

other races* The burden of my message has been that it is not 

enough for white people to be kindly and considerate as long as 

io-A'/o 

Negroes “stay in their place;1 it is mandatory upon Christians 
that we accord to Negroes and •iiftiilieiiewadWn'WiMr mow a status of 

A 

equality with ourselves as relatives in our Father 1 e home. For 
forty years in public forums I have faced the question of raciali 


* 


intermarriage* and my answer has always been two-fold* I have 

stressed the difficulty of making a success of marriage, the 

desirability of m maximum gntUa tf favorable factors and* minimum 

4$ unfavorable influences* Many times I have sounded warnings i 

failing to take into account sociological and psychological ttW I Q — r 
against ignoring backgrounds* and lifted up for consideration the A 

wi t. wm A 

children* But ray mind has long been clear that 

- * r 

if two individuals are gwtfaGr in love* have seriously fiW 

i the various factors involved* and AM* that they ought to 
a A 5«r»/yj yocA. 

become husband end wife* they have ray ardent beet wishes. ®usfte* 


marriage "is blessed in heaven*“ 
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As I look over old records, I am thrilled by the reminder 

Vioyi - Sef 

that twenty-f£ve years a ago we were conducting interracial 

student / h 3€vej'**-S A -__ 

conferences ft Southern states ( g&eL, 


~he }&■ 


'At a state conferences of the Student 


Volunteer Movementjin Atlanta, I preached on Sunday morning in at 
the Peachtree Christian Church to a congregation of white and 

A ^ 

atd/of'&do p Le seated together in the sanctuary* In Alabama 
A 

I spoke at a state student conference, with delegates from sixteen 

colleges, where there was no segregation* Nearly thirty years , 

k ateL. €l /JL'Tcf 

ago the regional Btudent conference at Hollister, Missour, attended 

A v 

by white and Negro students from Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 

^ a // s— 

T°^rn,-fr^rH*-"***** 81 * 1 segregation. {; In 1931 
six of us who were members of the Town Hall Club in New York 
suggested the admission of Negroes to membership, and offered to 
submit nomination^* When we were told that Negroes would not be 
accepted, we resigned from the club in protest. 


An experience at Tylane University, in New Orleans, is embedded 

hi . • 

in my memory. .oWy chapel address ended^ jjjiat dte student^ began cj 

i -yrl° 'Tfe Vbovr' * 

1 r Knowing that my Negro:; hosts were preparing to 

serve me in a private room, I hastened to suggest that I preferred 
to eat with the students. After an embarrassing pause, word came 
that it would be all right for me to do this* >x 



At Lakeland, Florida, we had a Fellowship conference with 
Negroes and whites sitting togetherMoreover, 
we were able to eat luncheon together without segregation, in^^ 
one of the churches. At that time I wrote to a friend* 


9 ~ 














In Jacksonville, Florida, Alma and I were guests in the home of Reverend and 
Mr e • He was pastor of a Negro church, said to be the oldest 

church in the city. We ware thrilled by a beautiful rendering of The Hallelujah 
Ohorue by r thn gh 
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My dear Mrs* Forbesi 

Upon returning homo after a long absence I find your good letter* 
We are etlll hoping that you will get to California and be able 
to see the members of our family* It was kind of you to send the 
cardc from Bethlehem* 

The long tour aorose the continent whloh I hare just completed 
proved to be one of the most interesting and rewarding that I 
have ever made. I began at the University of Arizona and then 
went to Prairie View, Texas, where I had a wonderful time at a 
State Teaohers College for Negroes* I preaohed there on Sunday 
morning and had a fine forum in the afternoon* Sunday dinner 
with the Negro President and his wife and two Negro guests proved 
to be highly enjoyable and satisfying* Then I went to Tulane 
University in New Orleans and on to the State university of 
Louisiana at Baton Rouge* I was shocked to find that at the 
latter place a good many undergraduates are living In barracks 
under military discipline* And that in peaceful Americal On the 
way to the University of Florida 1 stopped at Jackson, H5.sslsslppl, 
and Birmingham, Alabama. Throe profitable days were spent at tha 
University of Florida. At Lakeland, Florida, we had a Fellowship 
Conference which was Interracial in personnel* It was signifi¬ 
cant that we were able t° have luncheon together in one of the 
churches without segregation* Six rewarding days were spent in 
South £arollna and North Carolina. At Rock Hill I spoke four 
times at a State Student Conference with delegations present from 
practically all the white Institutions of the state* At Durham 
I participated in another State Student Conference, this one being 
Interracial with delegates from all over the state from both 
Nagra and white colleges. I was glad indeed to be able to 
speak at bothh Negro collage and & Negro high school* 

Every time I visit the South I am impressed with the progress 
being made among students In overcoming racial barriers} intel¬ 
ligently and courageously small geoupflare seriously taokllng 
the race problem and there is nuoh promise in the prevailing trend* 
In Baltimore I spoke at Morgan College, a Negro institution, and 
at a forum in one of the large Negro churches. It just happens 
that on this trip I was able to speak before Negro audiences more 
frequently than has usually been possible. I always find them 
appreciative and responsive* They are on the average as alert 
as the white audiences* 

Then I had a series of engagements in Pennsylvania and New York t 
including a State Teaohers College at Shippensburg, an Institute 
of International Relations In Philadelphia, a Regional Studont 
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lira. Rose D. Forbes i 

Conference at Buck Hill Falls with delegations fresent from 
various colleges In New Jersey and Pennsylvania. I was able to 
participate In Institutes of International Relations at Wilkes 
Barrs, Nev/burg and Niagara Falls. Then I started West, speaking 
at Sowiekley, Pennsylvania, Park College In Missouri, the 
University of Nebraska, York, Grand Island and at a State Student 
Conference at Wayne, Nebraska. All along the line I was able to 
sell many copies'of ay books, thus Increasing the permanence of 
m y visits. In many ways this trip was as satisfying and reward¬ 
ing as any series of.meetings that I have ever had. As a rule the 
audiences were highly responsive to my messages. It is a great 
llfel 

After a good rest here at home I am starting on another six weeks 
trip which will take me through New Mexico, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. Then I 
will have a month at hornet 


Cordially yours. 


Mrs. Rose D. Forbes 
280 Adams Street 
Milton, Mass. 
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>kifo the moat radical aspoct of 


radical teaching has 


to do with attitudes toward an evildoer* and with behavior when 
facing from 

dangentafeNUaRhnriaMtf an enemy. During the long 

span of time while the Bible w&b being written* three answers were 

given to the question* What shall 1 do with my enemy T First* resort 

to unlimited retaliation* seek vengeanee seventy times seven} Second* 

be fair and give him justice* take only one eye for an eye. Third* 

love him* face him with self-giving concern for his wellbeing and 

fervent yearning for his transformation and redemption* and forgiVe 

seventy times seven. There is no valid exegesis by which these 

relationships can be harmonized into a single ethical mandate. 

Thus we hear Jesus saying* "It teed to be said unto you ... but I 

say unto you." "While we were yet sinners* Christ died for the 

ungodlyo" The grace of God does not flow unevenly* "The rain falls - 

alike on the just and the unjust; the aun ehlnes upon the good and the 

bad alike." If a virtuous wife loverf' a wicked husband* and is able 

to forgive his worst offences* hew infinitely beyond this is the 

love and forgiveness of God* even when in & far country we spend 

our lives in riotous living and in defiance of divine affection. 

Be we find Jesus admonishing his disciples to love the Homans* to 

the view ed 

treat them with self-giving concern which they themselves are Ual u g 
A A 

)(nlWi by God* in order to be his true sons. At this point especially* 

we must envisage Jesus taddr an army of occupation* with his people 

Sa/ic/^oo i p 6 ' ■ 

suffering the awful fate of subjugation. Yes* be eoneems d ere set the 

Romans. They are beloved members of the household, Hero we 

A 

are confronted with ultimate insight into the character of God. 






» /6 


In the light of this awe-inspirJ&Lng lev® of God for ainnors GV&X* 

^ g_ 

while they *w in Iniquity* we should evalua^aM oapital punishment 

t * 

a a a means of dealing with criminals* Surely this is a sub- 

-HUf- ' - ' J 


Christian way of 
Jr- 


for eye* a given amount of crime 


and a corresponding degree of retaliation* A hundred times in 

sermons I have expressed opposition to hanging or electrocuting a 

the image 

man or woman' in whom there is itfcmfc of (rod* a fellow sinner who has 

A. 

committed some terrible offsnce against society* The prevalence of 
this practice is clear evidence that the community does not take 


seriously the idea that we should overcome evil with good* ttfcnt we 
should have reverence for human life* *4$ we should seek to transform 
and redeem even the worst of our brothers* The fact that many of the 

•j 

most deeply religious people* the most respected citizen^ give their 

approval to capital punishment fcattewqp, a low estimate *mr O ^ l worth J 

/0 A A *0 /A 

0 human life* Our literature is filled with the idea* and television 

programs constantly reflect it* that shooting the guilty in defence of 

the innocent is permissible* indeed it is praiseworthy when done to 

Ve. 

uphold the law* grow uppso habituated to the practice of 

^ 

kllling in the name of high values that Obey manual develop a feeling 
Lu K 

of reverence for life because it is created in God 1 b image and is a 

A 

place where he may be found* What our society really says is that 

a good man should be treated with respoot* whereas it is right to 

a brother 

forfeit the life of snsJ i nH wi d m s i who resists arrest or 

A 

is adjudged guilty of a specified degree of orime* This low evaluation 
of dfi: hin—w fltf* la responsible for much degradation* exploitation and 
cruelty* The practice of an eye for an eye Mft was explicity repudiated 
by our Lord* and replaced by sadhexenee to the will of God that every 


person be treated with respect and with reverence^because of who he is* 
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Jesus' way of treating wrongdoers requires a three-fold program# 

°k 

Pirat, recognition that prevention^ the 
only adequate prooedure • Wholesome environment, the contagion of 

in the home where there is sufficient income and 
enough privacy, moral and religious instruction, provisions for creative 

ft -re ve.~n -finAs ' 

use of time - these are means of grdtfeftiStaff crime^ If the cost^ in money 
and energy and personal discipline,1 b considered too heavy to pay, crime 
is certain to be widespread# Criminals can be made faster than they:' 
can be executed or rehabilitated. Second, where confinement is essential] 
for the protection of society and the cure of the wrongdoer, the purpose 
should not be punishment but restoration'* A mi nim um condition is that 
first offenders be separated from hardened and incurable individuals. 

A 

Meaningful employment and creative opportunity must be provided, and 

every effort made to strength individual self-reepect. Educational 

A 

facilities should be open to prisoners, and pysehiatrio., moral and 

u -e 

religouo guidance afforded. If we say, 7hia is too expensive,and 

besides it is folly to coddle criminals,* and continue to subject inmates 

to degrading and demoralizing experience, the consequence will be 

heavier expense in maintaing the police and prison system,^and the 

* /. / 1 e< /t*Le -> l c e_ 

steady nmnufacture of me#*"criminals* Third, where erperienee makes 

it plain that^Me individual is psychopathic or criminally insane, indeterminate 

A 

confinement should be continued under wholesome conditions that meet with 

thes approval of ^ , « 

the forgiving Father of us* This is not a new problem for followers of 

our Lord. In all his with offenders, moral delinquent© and 

A 

mentally afflieted persons, he dealt with them compassionately,’ anc! 

often brought about cure. Long have I believed that allegiance to Jesus 

s 

Christ impose^ an obligation: and offers a privilege of proclaiming the 


good news to captives also* They too are created in Cod* & likeness, 
and have power to repent* accept forgiveness* and become new men and women* 





MM Bttrtappi m 


ol ?*a.r 

^ -WinBton Church! 11^ o n Sep tomboy P.Hh of -. t a a n ea t - year,, in a 

p o pular British periodical^declared t 

From one end of Germany to the other an intense hatred of 
France unites the whole population* This paseion is fanned 
continuously by the French government* The enormous con* 
tingents of German youth growing to military manhood year 
by year are inspired by the fiercest sentiments and the 
soul# og Germany smoulders with dreams of a war of liberation 
or revenge*o* Germany is a far stronger entity than France* 
and cannot be kept in permanent subjugation.* 


•quemeAiOAup qaeuppup ‘JCjaqlunTOAup mojj queaejjTP at IT AG 

uorSB^aivtsd qaeupp ‘ArsvmiOA •bJSbm queaojjTp ^na-pqueqaqna up qnq «q*o#e 

' K -— ^ | ; 

JWI eqq up q^ad searn uezqqia eqq aesaa qqoq •V»«3 T iieq pemae 

I • 

ot sa quad eqaq oq esn^eJ pua ‘eauSjep jo adeem a sa qeqraoa penua jo 

- MtaLmmya* ‘joqaefqo eno-pqueieenpa a emoaeq oq eeooqa Urn eq «puaq 

TaAoWa pnoqqqTM _ 

aeqqo eqq uo •JeqqSneia pua uoyqanjqeep a ,ja* up quaqaqmoo aa quad espeq 

jeqjaejeqq pua ‘oaodand a-ptiq joj uoiq-puasuoa qdeooa jo «j©ipiqa a eaoaeq 

. jCif jaqtmioA item oh •■xum eqq up 3up3e3ue jo b.£sm jo oaioqa a aaq oq ^nq^ 

*qjB>jje uaM eqq up peAiOAup jtnjaoBooeu ai enrpquaM up nszpTpo y 
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& 


In 1925 I spent the summer in Europe* and returned to the United 

States greatly distressed by what I had seen and heard* especially in 

Germany and dfe France* In the fall of that year I published a pamphlet* 

voicing oqr alarm at the prospects of another world war* The evidence 

C/ea-yr 

was aen*4s(*4ng that France was endeavoring te destroy Germany as a great 


power* so I wrote 1 

s 

French fear has detroyed the foundations of French security* It 
has resulted in a''blind trust in military powerrand has destroyed 
confidence in other means of protection* It has* therefore* perpetuated 
militarismvend hindered all efforts te establish^ effective inter¬ 
actional processes of justice* It has enormoueljr 'intensified the 
bitterness and hatred on the part/ of millions of Gormans* and haos 
JdMKadtamA thereby increased the possibilities of a war of revonge 
in anothor generation*•• Judged by temporary visible results* the 
well-rounded policy of Franc£*seems to be succeeding* Germany is 
completely at her mercy*•* Sooner or later French military domination 
of Europe is sure te be challenged by a combination of other powers* 

The lesson of history at this point is dear and unmistakable* 

There is no security in military power*•• France is blind* Security 
cannot be achieved by converting Europe into a perpetual barracks*•• 

The more France depends upon military power and the more vigorously 
she seeks to cruoh her enemies* the more unstable becomes her own 
security* and the more certain becomes her ultimate downfall* 

From a hundred platforms and pulpits* ay conviction mrs expressed 

A 

that France* backed by her allies, was driving mankind into another great 

war|;that economic ruin* hatred and passion for vengeanesjin Germany would 

destroy the German Republio, drive her people into the arms of reckless 

In seeking the 

militarists* and provoke war* EmdUttafajagctto restoration and preservation 

/A US&C e.v'. jCCfrf' f/>-r , / 

of ppaoe* priority should be given to an endeavor to helprGermany solve /ler 
problems* Often I used the figure tei^Lillion^dollars as an 

amount that would help-great lytoput Germany on her feet economically 
assistance 

and financially/- in the form of long—timo* low—interest loans* 

A 

I was among the advocates of cancellation of reparations and inter¬ 
allied war debts* although this would have placed a considerable burden 

Tlte. UMt.S *Yt 

upon the American people^ end; ■sett1 a frooh start in building 

A 

a sound world economy* 





/ f & 

Instead of following a policy which would have rendered futile the 
ravings of a fanatical foreigner in the beer gardens of Munich, the 
Allies played into Hitler's hands time after time, and must accept heavy 
responsibility for «h his election to the Presidency of Germany. The 

rise of a military dictator eould be foreseen as far back as 1925* 

/ 

In the momentous years between the world wars, statesmen af nations 

that called themselves Christian rarely paid even lip service to the way 

of the Prince of Peace, as the highway to international justice, goodwill 
tt // at 

and peace. The practical men, when they thought about Jesus, dismissed _ , 

* a**} ■j-'raj(U4-itn**l '***'*"’*} 

him as utopian and perfectionist; and, with their good intentions, led 
the nations straight into the hell of universal war. 








t wae evident that Article 2J1 of the Treaty 





* ' ‘ 1 <as maintained^ 

Lnet defeated GeAnariy 



caused the war, she \mi 


pay the psunitvvof defeat* The refusal of the Allies to makj/Wubauentiall 

/» e vsi* A yitf \ 

reductions In armaments* sass their denial of the right of re-armament to 


ora in the rise of 'Hitlerism* 



Prom the beginning* I was an ardent advocate of the League of Nations* 

and was among thagaumpeny who believed that Artiole 11 wae the chief hope 
A 

of restoring and maintaining peace* the right of the League to initiative 
peaceable change in war-breeding situations* The burden of aqr message 
between the two world warB wae that the price of peace included-adequate 
assistance to the handicapped and aggrieved nations* the have-nota who 
found themselves frustrated and dominated by p Ai tfcjli ten policies of 


Honey/ 


spent* and energy 
- v \y*.*,+- 


France* Great Britain and the United States* 


devoted to helping Germany* Italy and Japan solve their^ittffc*»ad*de*<ta 
s /p * 

problem were essential to the prevent of World War II* In those days 

A A 

many of us were advocating a kind of Marshall Plan and a Point Four 


a 


program of mutual assistance* The effort to keeprGermany weak and te 



vengeance - such a neighbor was far more dangerous to France than would 
Vive been Germany* with a well established republie* a prosperous people* 
accorded equal status and admitted to the Leage of Nations^and equally, 


disarmed with the Allies 














2.6 /f~ 


indepadent 

When I began my work in 1921* the movement for imperialist 

of the Unitad States A 

expansion was .till strong. It had been greatly accelerated by the war 
with Spain- and the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. The policy of 
armed intervention in other lands in behalf of American property and life 
was entrenched. In one of my books I published a list of more than one 

hundred cases where the government of the United States,UBed armed force, 

£ 

without |L declaration of war, in forty-five different countries. I was 

among those who took a public stand against the movement for the in- 

In 1926 

definite retention: of the Philippines. ^.Sherwood Eddy and I brought out 
an abbreviated edition, in paper covers, of Moorfield Storey* s con¬ 
troversial volume, T he Conquest of the Philippines by the Unted States . 

our A 

In response to ap request, sixty—six prominent citizens, joined in signing 

/V 

a Foreword which urged the setting of a date when full independence would 
be granted to the people of the Philippine Islands. I spoke frequently 
against economic imperialism, the practice of maintaining 

control of foreign peoples, especially in Central America, by the use 
of financial and economic power of the United States, 

A ' 

va*<aus } 

^ ' C It was clear to me thatlbefore 

the United States could meats effective $&&&&> against the imperialism 

A /* . A 

of European nations, our government must abandon enforced control over 

A 

other peoples. 







Thirty yeare ago, in a email pamphlet, I suggested the .creation of ~ 


a Department of Peace in our Federal Government, with a Secretary of 

an annual 

Peace with Cabinet rank, with 41 budget of one hundred millions/ dollars. 

A ft 


tty proppsal was thus summarized! 


The activities of the department would be two-fold in character! 
first, the'general supervision of an extensive program of peace 
education throughout the United States; second, the cultivation 
of friendly relations with the peoples of other nations. The 
method^s of the educational campaign would include! the present¬ 
ation of information concerning the peoples of other lands, especially 
with regard to their cultural, moral and social achievements; the 
presentation of data concerning the — practices. 

of our own citizens which seem objectionable to other nations and 
which constitute a menace to international peace; the presentation 
of data concerning the accomplishments of international agences of 
various kinds and an interpretation of their significance; the 
presentation of evidence revealing the wastefulness and ineffectiveness 
of the war system. 

the proposed 

I presented a rough,illustrative budget of expenditures for tnis 


Department of Peace* and brought the figures together in this summary! 


Thus we see that a national peace budget of approximately one 
hundred million dollars annually would provide for the follbwing 
major items! a Department of Peace, with a Secretary of Peace and 
an adequate staff; ten region^offices in the United States, eaoh 
with ten regional secretaries; forty foreign offices, each with 
five foreign secretaries; an editor-in-chief of peace publications 
and an adquate staff; the free circulation of a million oopies of a 
monthly peace magazine; the free circulation of twelve millionn 
copies of peace booklets annually; the distribution of a huge 
quantity of peace ppsters; the production of twenty peace moving 
pioture films each year; the free distribution of fifty selected 
books on international problems to twenty thousand libraries; 
the support of ten thousand American students abroad, and ten 
thousand foreign students in our colleges and universities; the 
support of two hundred American professors abroad, and two hundred 
foreign professors in this country; the maintenance of an International 
University/ including scholarshipp for two thousand students; the 
maintenance of one thousand professors of international relations 
in ss m American colleges, and five thousand such professors in 
our high schools; the maintenance of one hundred summer camps 
and the payment of the camp expenses of forty thousand young men 
and women each year; the promotion of an annual peace day; the 
conducting of twenty World Friendship Cruises annually; the 
erection of peaoe monuments; and the support of numerous inter¬ 
national projects. 

I realized, of course, that in the form presented, this was not a 

practicable proposal. It was offered as a possible stimulus to thought 

A 

and action as to ways of waging peace. 
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From the time I first set foot on English soil in 1916, I have 


been living with problems of war and peace. Everything 

iaxauntins Wag says te mo, it 

I know about God as he is disclosed in Jesus Christ N 

to give sy consent and approval ite 

would be contrary to Jftw will a G& Hfi for my life tenmamwi the method of 


* /\ 

military combat, and voluntarily and directly 4t participate in the destruetive 

activities of ware At the Oxford ecumenical conference^ delegates from many 

communions and most parte of t/hristendom declared in an official resolution! 

War involves compulsoxy enmity* .diabolical outrage against human per¬ 
sonality* and a wanton distortion of the truth# War is a particular 
demonstration of the power of sin in the world and a defiance of the 
righteousness of Sod as revealed in Jesus Christ and him crucified# 

No justification of war must be allowed to conceal or minimize this 

f,rt - *■"«.** 

This statement^ ae widely e n d ow ed as a minimum Christian estimate of war, 

* I Wt 


reflect/ upon; its signif- 




may well be nxmadamaMt studied in detail^## As 

icance, questions take shape in qy mind# Should my consent be given te 

* method of defense- 

compulsory enmity and diabolical outrageT Should I appeve of a 

of Christ* s cross and ^ 

which is a demonstration of sin,and a defiance of God*s righteousnessf 

A 

Should I in a speoial situation* where the threat te spiritual values is 
ominous, conoeal or minimize this fact T 

■ s c v*\v * 

Over a span of many years, I have gathered^deelaratio^of Christian 

leaders and Christian assemblies that war is sin, war is the werld* s most ' 

SoC>**1 yf/i. f<t M ceg 

coldasal sin* and have quoted these aenviei t sme in many sermons. In a 19j4 

a A 

Armistice day message, three hundred outstanding American churchmen, including 
and forty-five college presidents, 
sixty bishops^went on record! 

The time has come when organized religion must proclaim that never 
again shall war be waged under the sanction of the church.•• War has 
always been amxmAe a iA^aai bloody and brutal. It is now an atrocity#•• 


Modern war is suicide# 

^——With thousands of other Christians, I have taken these words seriously, 

atrocity* and for me 

and have founded qy message on these truths, war ia^ z fawt am n m— r 

war is sin# ^ In a book published in 1959* my positi on was thus stated! 

^ —""The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America sent forth 

this ringing declaration! 



War is the world* a chief collective sin# We are convinced that 
the whole war system of the nations is unnecessary and unchristian. 
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As far back as 193.6 I was driven to the conclusion that the method of 
war Is not a lesser evil but a combination or the worst of all evils I 
indiscriminate slaughter of men* women and children* Irrespective of 
tho*r character of or the degree or their guilt* by explosive* fire* 
poison gas* and starvation-blockade; deliberate and massive use of 
false propaganda to engender hatred and to arouse brutal passions; 
corruption of religion by using it as a justifications for venom and 
atrocity* If the method of war is not contrary to Jesus 1 way of life* 
then no method can be contrary to it; if we are not justified in 
reaching the judgment that the method of war is irreconcilable with 
his teaching and example* then we must conclude that Jesus has ne 
distinctive message about the treatment of evildoers* 


Believing all this* if I had consented to the waging of war and had declared 
ought te 

that my country m unrtrtmh miT become an armed belligerent against Mu rrWfl It art s* 

A 

f»—*T Prussian militarism* and later against the totalitarian powers* I 

have at least temporarily* and would h*b* 

would* in truth* been imjmmAnu x repudiating the way of Jesus* nt approving 


A 



a way whieh I knew to be atrocity and sin* 
n 

with utmost plainess if my message is to be understood* 


this must be aa 


JEhia_nagative ^judgTnent-muet-be-aooon^paniedJhy positive co nviction* and 

V A 

all though these years I have been expressing my thought about ways of 


"A.S o/*' 


preventingxwar, and 
negative word ihuat 
or minimize" the t 


about the behavior of Christians in wartimes* But^a^fiirthor 
so said. "No justification of war must be 'allowed to conceal 




bh that war is defiance of Christ's cross land God's 


righteousness* Even if war appears to be the most effective means of 


of war continue 


defense* or mho if no otherNt^y seems Mfc: (adequate to preserve high values* 
still* in this case and in every oth^r sitjuhtion, the method 
to bo a repudiation 
advocacy 

i and spirit and metho'p 


of the way of o>u<Lord* If war is supported, W / 

a method which is recognized as contrary to the mind* 
Jesus* The Christian) conscience should not be ■ 


diverted from this t^uth by the acknowledgement that many dther attitudes and 
practices and institutions are contrary to Jobus' way of life* When the probleij 

7 \ A X. 

of war is being considered* massive insistence must ba maintained that war^ 

is atroc 


d sin* 































r 






Much effort went lmte the persu&slen ef ministers te make a break 
with the -war system and the endeavor te get the churches te declare it 
to be a sin. One ef the distressing experiences ef ny life was at a neet- 
ing ©f the Federal Council of Churches in Dayten, where at the conclusion 
of ny address on the theme "If war is sin," a bishop and a friend in¬ 
dignantly walked out of the meeting. A touch of humor was afforded by 

ut y fi*d their hats and ebTieus discomfiture as they stormed abeut 
the rear ef the church* 










wartime without 


JUOEtXJCXNXXtix 


Tha fact is often pointed out that iV^B impossible to live in 


±] isiitxkiixsgxijaactf 


contributing to the war>ffort,/tad that therefore it/l'e x a futMe gesture 
to declare oneself a consc^i^tlo\Miobjector to war# It^e^l^U^that in 
an imperfect society tl is no wey't^remain completely j unentanglo^by,' 
prevailin^^Bocial effi b. In a city where le^wa^w and bad housing m 
xxxMMa xmxx imMm if li iTnm mmM wMkm tja* bring about an increase in prosti¬ 
tution? no citizen can aay that his han^e are perfectly clean* Wherever 
racial segregation prevails^xresponotbHity for its uli xim ni i ni a 
continuation is corporate# But it is important to realize that there 
are degrees and types of guilt *J The exploiter who profits from"high 
'rents forshacke in a Negro section-is voluntarily and directly engaged 
in evildoing? and is thereby guilty in a different way from the man who 
protests against segregation, and is actively working for its abolition? 
but who nevertheless is still involved in corporate guilt# The soldie^W 


who volunteers 
purpose, is 
activites of 
the ariqy commissary 


serve, or accepts conscription for this 

in the destructive 

/ 

itatoes which are sold to 
war effort 






















M§ny years ago a friend pot the case this way* H If another 

great war comeB, I will declare a moratorium on my Christianity* 

when tfc e toc ai rtMfr the war is over, 

and put sqt religion aside for its duration; ttows I will.take jfu -tyo-^ne- / 
pigeonhole ^ 

■SP out of the »±rigsanxhsi» and proclaim it*" This watt his way of 

saying that war and Jesus' way are irreconcliable , A and of expressing 

his conviction; that in wartime the teaching of A Ja^as is impracticable* 
that war is repudiation 0 the way of our Lord, 

I agree with his judgment#^ and dlffei? w ith his conclus ion^that, As. 

con8ent J to £ - ' ./ 

we must iqqmtandt it, under c ertain conditions^- —^ 

It is true, of course, that one cannot escape entanglement in 
if he does any useful work while 

war «kam it is being waged* In many ways he contributes to the war 

effortJ^This truth may be emphasized by reference to another area 

of social life* In a state where capital punishment is practiced, 

every citizen of that democracy is implicated in this institution* 

He may be involved voluntarily and directly by fcSBttEfa'gK advocating 

seek to have it abolished, 

it and by becoming a public executioner; or he may condemn it,and 
refuse to take the life of a criminal* Citizenshiprimposes corpprate 


A 


guilt, but there are differing types and degrees of responsibility* 

&0?r> dtn • f /( f 

The young man who volunteers for combat service, or 4fl£143iglyr accepts 


conscription for this purpose, is implicated in a different way from 

j*A- 

the young man who adheres to his conviction'that military 

.for him,- 

service would be/a repudiation of his religion* yjgtocMafamiftgifr refuses 

a* 


to take part in'the destructive activities of war, and accepts 

—* rr*«"V 6 -*- 

altamative farm servioe as a grower of potatoes^ which 09 sold to^ 
an army commissary* s ja b rit 


Long have I realized that a conscientious objector cannot avoid 


entanglement in the corporate guilt of war, and many years ago the 
truth was foroed uppn ms that a holier-than-thou attitude is unwarranted* 
















— cA ‘O 

®yery citizen^ ip wartime is 


entangled^ ^vary person: must 
should 


decide for himself where to draw the line* and Marfbe considerate 

A 

of decisions reached by others* Moral problems in wartime are 
painfully complex* In endeavoring to reach right decisions* I have 
constantly inquired* What is the will of God for me in this situation? 

f/lt Cm *«•>►' t of-T emrx 

What would the living Christ have me do here and now? And jtae&Pct&t* 

A*.s det&e*ts4L A Y 

that war is atroclty > and XXw'^J. to wmflent 

in it as an armed combatant 6**^ 


$$ it or engage 
Many friends who are 


would be sin* 


sincere Christians have felt the 


leading of God as they entered the armed service* I have no right to 
say^ "They are wrong* God could not want them to kill their enemies* 
But <&or myself, I have felt clear guidance in condemning war as 
atrocity and sin* MS in refusing to become an armed belligerent* and 
in? withholding approval'.when my country takes up arms* 




Moral responsibility compels me to express 


my conviction that 


they are mistaken in judgment* and to say that* in my opinion* 


/ 


Christians should not go to war, 

Ttiy ym istev~t <<c./ &LicL >wl^ A/4^ itWr^ <! 

it seems to me 1*eeb grandfather and <se444ng fAo 0 /c C 


\ 


as I feel impelled to say thatj ✓ • 

"4) 


human beings as chattel slaves* 


&>/<£- 


My position was reached* not by logic of philosophical absolutism* but ^7 
m such understanding as I had of the will of God for my life, as revealed 

in Christ— iB t0 say > W paolfiBm fl0 " 8 

from the cleep wells of ny religion. 








Week after wee^ik and month after month* I^s&resaed the risk involved 

in taking seriously the way of Jesus. In long chapters, in various *^L 
many **' s > . 

articles* and from I 'summarized the dangers inherent 

in communist idelogy and from Soviet aggression. 1 Ary policy we 

/!' A 

Americans adopt is dangerous* All that we can do is to choose one 

fa- 

risk rather another one* No safe way is open to us. This I repeated 

■p * 

over and overt _ 

The way.of disar m a m ent and of mutual aid and of international 
cooperation is a highly dangerous way. It is not safe. Burt 
it is safer, safer than the race of armaments and the third 
world war... By every test it is better to run the risks of 
doing right than to run the risks of doing wrong. 


$ 




The a gg ressiveness and ruthlessnesB of Soviet foreign policy 
makes it easy for Americans to put their truBt in armed might. 

■Russia is ruled by a dictatorship; of the Communist party. Its 
leaders have long been schooled in violence snd class war* Deceit 
and treachery are acknowledged weapons of combat. The Russian 
government works through Communist parties in other lands, and 
wherever possible destroys existing governments and establishes Communist 
dictatorships* The steady expansion of the Kremlin* s power over 
neighboring states is causing extreme apprehension throughout the 
earth* 


/ 
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The worldwide system of armaments and military alliances is 

not providing us with security and justice* Pour or five times 

year 3 

within recent gwrpcr»i humanity has been brought to the brink of another 


world war* that is,to the verge of indescribableldestruction and slaughteri 
awful 

followed by an aftermath of deBolatioir and disease and misery* Month 
by month we are now running this risk* There is no rational reason, 
therefor, for dismissing Jesus', way of life in inter- 

A 

national affairs because it is highly peVilous. To his discipp.es,he 

made it clear that fidelity to him requires^courage^mfeiasmnfl'ti^dsgrfie-s' 

This heroism is latent within us allW Soldiers have courage, as do 

their parents and wives* When nationalism calls, patriots respond 

with sacrificial devotion* Fascists and Nazis and Communists have 

under \ 

Gandi's followers 


courage, and live 


marching orders* Mahatma 



had courage - Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Christiana - and were beaten 

with cruel blows and imprisoned in many jails* Ije ws <wJm^o ure^e^' N \ 

-—-—- - ^§ome ’-^ 

uffered heroically in behalf of their fellows^ ^Bonscientious 


objectors finder total^q^rianiem endured to death, and in this country 

were subjected to contempt and derision, loss of position, and 

imprisonment* For forty years I have realized that disciples of our 

Lord are called upon to follow him wherever he iHirti'rleads at whatever 
S/rrc<z^ 

cost* his cause is higher than fidelity to country, every 

A 

-fast it iB more sensible to run risks in following the will of God as 


it is revealed in our Lord/ than to accept the consequences of 

- 

trusting in massive retaliation. I We Jfill do well to discipline 



our emotions by reading often the challenges of Jesus to his disciples, 
and by sing fervently hymns of faith and devotion* 
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Faith of our fathers* living still 

In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword, 

0 how our hearts beat high with joy;, 

Whene'er we hear that glorious word' 

Faith of our fathers, holy faithi 

We will be true to thee till deatho 

Faith of our fathers' we will love 

Both friend and foe in all our strife, 

And preach thee, too, as love knows how 
By kindly words and virtuous life: 

Faith of our fathers, holy faithl 

We will be true to thee till death. 

Our fathers, chained in prisons dark, 

Were still in heart and conscience freei 

How sweet would be their children's fate, 

If they, like them, could die for Thjfeel 

One of our most moving ttmfc hymns expresses the emotion 
which should possess us as we confront the perils of this aget 

When I survey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 

My richest gain I count butt loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 

See, from his head, His hands, His feet. 

Sorrow and love flow mingled down; 

Did e'er such love and sorrow meet, 

Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


Were the whole realm of nature minder' 

That were an offering far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. 

Only the Eternal Mind knows what victories 


could 


be won by, the 


Prince of Peace if hie disciples would follow him with the faith 

e<f 

anmfidelity patriots in hours of national peril. £ 
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Since the conclusion of World War II, the emphasis of 1 my message 

huf*^ 

on international affairs has been on the necessity of a program 

A 

of mutual aid; strengthening the peace functions of the United Nations; 

and an international agreement to reduce armaments by rapid stages, until 

yw- 

the nations are disarmed# I have long been an advocate of disarament “ 
unilateral or multilateral# My judgment has been that disarmament can 
be achieved only by international agreement# For many years I have 
supported the proposal that the American people ought to spend billions 
in helping other nations to solve their urgent problemi. This is sub~ 
stantially the program which, in my judgment, offered most promise of 
preventing World War II• In 19^-8 I wrote* 










Concern is the way of reconciliation* America*s concern for 
the safety of the Russian people and for their prosperity offers 
the way to moderate the foreign policy of the Soviet Union#.• 
4 >f wo wpi^d talfe aer&sa-f&f the task of helping the* to help 
themselves to security end economic wellbeing, there is a possi¬ 
bility that the Soviet loaders would bo loos aggressive and 
belligerent. I did not say there is a guarantee, merely a 

possibility«-st^£3&sx*imiB?aira3Gasma»eK 










ona 



been on the necess: 


;iternational affairs has 




m- 


In the momentous years between the wo Uct warB, statesmen/ of n 


that calledV',hemselvqs Christian rarej.y\paid even lip s; 
the way of t!^e prince of Peace, as th£ highway to^Interii 


justice, goodwill and peace. The prac 


nT f iisnaWoed, Jesus as utopiejn and p^rfectionielj 

< and, with the dr good intentions, letM 

the nations ntraight into the holy of universal ware 

Since the conclusion of Merit War II, the empha? 


message 






^ g: .gantic^prograra of mutual aidj strengt. 


f peace functions of the United 

ment to reduce armaments by rapie 

■fa 

^pUlpdJ 


natio 

A 


disarmed./ j 

t hat the/American - people 


international agree** 

the nations ars , / / n 

ited 


Lire [their urgent problems,! 

In 15^8 I wrote i 


Sio 


Consider what might happen if the United States would provide 
the United Nations with fifteen billion dollars a yearfor a 
deoads as our share of the cost of world reconstruction* •o 
Other nations would help according to their ability and this 
vast enterprise should be administered by the United Nations*.• 
This money should be spent in Great Britain and in Soviet 
Russia, in Francs and in Poland, in Greece and in Turkey, 
in Korea and in China, and other distressed lands. Instead 
of waging war with pestilence, vast sums should be spent on 
health measures and the eradication of plague from the face of 
the earth* •• The one hundred and fifty billions in tan years 
from the United States added to the efforts of other peoples 
would transform living standards beyond recognition* 




Linas 


I pointed out that it is not enough for us 


3 

to helppour Allies, while Soviet Russia strengthens her satellites* 


Common action through the.United Nations, for relief and reconstruction: 

&■/( 

in distressed lands on batfe sides of the military alliances, is required 

A wrote t 

if reconciliation is to be achieved* A decade ago I aaqpxssssdxfefeas 

A 



< 
























AS & 

rf 

I realized* of course* that it was not politically practicable 

for the President, in wartime,to make such an address* But I understand 
■ responsibility 

that the of a Christian clergyman is not confined to 

what he thinks is the maximum program that a government will adopt^ He is 

a prophet of the living God, a servant of the living Christ, and is obligated 


m 


to proclaim the will of God, ae he understands it, and to reflect the mind 

of Christ, as accurately as he knows it. 

this chapter is ^ cjujrchtf «■*'<£■«' 

As 4knM«(tTMB¥x»Tf; being written, prophetic At burning low, M 

A A A the 

Few .in proportion are the ministers who, in ringing tones 

7 9 A 

of Amos and Jeremiah, are calling their people to repentance for acquiescing 


/ 


in the race of nuclear weapons for massive retaliation. Almost inaudible is 

the protest tJ* drafting young men for possible 

a n. 

participation in war, which so many times and so accurately has been 
d*» oun eed as the gfiz&R most colossal social sin. Like a morning frost before 

A 

the rising sun, the zeal of most Christians against war has melted away. 

existing 

A present day writer cannot truthfully say about the peace movement what 


F. Ernest Johns? 


Director of^toe Resear 


or Churches of Christ^ in -America, *1 



.e Fed®Mdr*tJouncil 


the 


_ No w Is the Tim€ p 1^9 

+A e \"€. a-4~ o/ CZvitjm urt /k/ /* 

MfrlA ince World ’War II, fear of Soviet Russia has become so acute} t 

h so KAfide$hxeaA A 

assumption that peace proposals are Communist propaganda} eatf^rttar^mn'tplie 
A is so confused 

*tLadta^etlU)rVthg_Ua\t^i ^ yfidoapjcadS thinking about other means 

A 

of national defense than military weapon s’, Jfe&EtWrfhrffaA? the military 




i*‘ 


■>oS\ 


mind has become so pervasive in the press, on the radio, through the 
television, the platform and the pulpit - that rare is the minister who 

-to /trtfa&tfco* far- 

calls his people repentance for the sin of war and oU massive retaliation 

A rt a 

against God 1 s people across oceans and frontiers# Long overdue 

is repentance for the sin of war, and fresh commitment to the way of the 


Prince of Peace 
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My interest in economic problems was Professor 

Stringfellow^ when he introduced us to the writings of Walter Rausenbusch 
and Washington Gladden. I left the Ridgewood Church in 1921, and after 
returning from the first European Seminar, 

published tJwrirTIrj-*. Industrial Facts * This wae a simple 

presentation of information about poverty, wages, hours of labor, 
unemployment* and the concentration of wealth; together with brief 
interpretations of trade unions* the cooperative movement* the British 
Labor Party* socialism and syndicalism* At the end of that year* I 


b 


brought out a pamphlet 


Collective Bargaining , in 


unions of 


which I discwesed the right of workers to organize in 

their^own anlbargain collectively with the corporations which employed 
A 

them. I took a strong stand for unionism, and against the "open shop" 

crusade, , a powerful 

movement, which was in reality an anti-union ssjsaaatjjucs effort 

to crush unions,except company unions dominated by employers. 

The Atlantic Monthly # in May, 1922, published my study of the 

pplicies of the United States Steel Corporation. A first draft of this 

Chairman of the Corporation, //,. /■ o*-*' 

manuscript was sent to Judge Gary, with the requested errors ^ mis - 

a ,< A - 

representations be pointed out. He was kind enough to grant a long 

interview, and,with Prsident Parrel^ and two other officials,, discussed 

Osf- Mri&lft- maintained 

my manuscript. They joSmttrtmd a different point of view, 

A 

but the facts presented concerning the twelve-hour day, the deven-day 

weekj, the twenty-four shift every two weeks, thirty cents per hour for 

unskilled workers, anti-union polioy, watering of corporation stock, 

substantially high profitSjWere not contested* Judge Gary assured me 

that the twelve-hour day was a necessity in the steel industry, and that 

thirty cents an hour was all that the Corporation could afford to pay 

CrAa/&<C- 

unskilled workers. The Atlantic article produced wide discussion throughout 

- A 

the nation, and there is reason to believe that it had something to do 
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shortly after its publication, 

with the calling of an industrial conference by President Harding^ 

I 

following which the twelve-hour day anjMihe seven-day week were 
abolished by the steel industry* 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, in; 1922* 


invited me to be chairman of a grouppto write a text—book for discussion 



groups in the churches and on the campuses* Our manuscript was published 
under the title, Christianity and E conomic Problems * 

- ; /V 

i^Jii^dt^JEov^^y-^H^forttBfte^^t—sisssing? Is Poverty 
'a Serious ProblemT Do Great Fortunes Help, or Hinder Social Progress? 

Itre Lutx^iries Antagonistic to Publln^Welfare? Does Modeni Indu^iry H^Lp 
or Hinder\he Full Development of Humal^eings? Why is Th^i^ Not Enough 
lo Go Around?N h6w Can Industry Be^fade t^Produce More G*fc® and Better 
(people? WHat Qhar^ee in Consol Would Most Benefit Ir^ustry?) What, 

Degrees of Public Control of Industry Will Best Promote the Genera^ 

fl *m R- ^GtTriVtiarr'!!rcn1aomic^Qrffb 3 

sra — htV* — 

WurPr In many pulpits and from many platforms, I stressed the conviction 

tC A 

that every time we pray the Lord* s Praj^and utter the petition, ”Thy Kingdom 
dome, thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven, B we are in reality 

praying for substantial changes in the present social order* Many/ 

T , 

prevailing practices awre^contrasted with the requirements of Jesus’ way 
of life. Much emphasis was placed upon the need for more equitable distri- 
bution of the opportunities and privileges of life. Frequently ^presented 
a detailed contrast between riches and poverty, luxury and destituionr, • * 

/V 

IfeeSiie*** freedom ahd bondage* As means of helping to 
national 

equalize advantages, I supported labor unions^ the cooperative movement^ 

A. 4 

progressive income taxes,progressive inheritance 

taxes. more public privileges paid for by public funds^ 

A i 

in the are a s of education, culture and recreation, public ownership 











On May 20, 1922, Ellery Sedgwick, editor of The Atlantic Monthly, wrote 
t o me i A * 

< ^~ rJ How interesting must have been the conversation at the White House 
at last night* s dinner. I think we nay congratulate ourselves in 
feeling that the present Atlantic discussion has helped to focus 
the government* e interest upon the important question of the 
twelve-hour day.' 1 
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that it was ohanging to three shifts ef eight hears<\ One ef the letters 

i 

irfiich pleased me mest was frem Bishop MoCoruiell^ja^onded with this 
sentence* "But hew yeu pulled off that stunt in that magazine is "beyend 
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of the primary means of production and distribution - 
Jtr V'Woi’Q**, 

banks, massive industries, telephone, telegraph, railways. % concern has 

A 

long been to use government as an instrument in the hands of the people 
for their equitable wellbeing, instead of using governmental power to 
widen the gulf between the rich and the poor, between the powerful and the 
weak. 

40$ 

About 1950. Alma and I joined the Socialist Party* and we remained 

some 

members for yfewMfc twenty-five years. Socialism is a 

PtXfru+'/yj ^ 

word of many meanings. I am not heavily indebted to Karl Marx, and have 
never considered nyeelf his follower. My socialism is derived from ny 
religion, from ny belief in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and especially from ny understanding of the requirement^of Jesus' 
way of life. It is accurate therefore to say that I am a socialist 
Christian. I prefer that to Christian jocillist, because it placed 
emphasis in the proper place. In the Amerioan scene, there is no better 
way to describe ny socialism briefly than to say it is much like that of 
Norman Thomas. A major difference is that he is no longer %ma. 
^pacifist Socialist. I have never been tempted to become a Communist, 

with it, 1 


have never flirted with it, and have afceadily opposed united front 

Aj £ * Y T^/reies ^ 

as Socialist 


/ (V 

movements with vommuhists* I voted for Norman Thomas,] 

A 


candidate for President of the United States, Twice I teerfP 

P- P- GjiVi 

voted for Woodrow Wilson, once for Chp4?et4 en een, farmer-labor candidate, 
and once for Robert M. h a Follette» 

$m My wife and I agreed with the judgment of Norman Thomas that it has 
become futile for the Socialist Party run candidates for national office, So 

A 
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m®Ted. Many public presentations were summaries of W understanding of 
nrhat it means to live in zones of controversy as a good member ef Ged»s 
family. My stondards of evaluation were the stature ef Christ for the 
individual,and the kingdom of God on earth as the test of social practices. 
Often I began by saying that every time we pray the Lord* s prayer we are 
asking for drastic changes in the present social order, for surely no one 
could mistake our existing society for the reign of God on earth. 

My views on the economic order moved steadily toward the position of 
the British labor movement, with its mixed system, its program of national¬ 
ising only the primary means of production and distribution, its political 
party, its trade unions, its adult education and democratic socialism. I 

y 

was strongly drawn to this middle position between capitalism and communism, 
and was never tempted to approve of a competitive seoiety or to flirt with 
Moscow. Religious convictions, including Christian pacifism, kept me from 
any inclination to join in united fronts with communists. After the short 
visit to the Soviet Union in 1926, I never went baok, preferring to study 
mere intensively the British labor movement. Indeed, a friend used t® 
reproach ms for having such a phobia against communism. 

In emphasizing the contrasts between Communists and socialist Christians, 
I often called attention to these points of difference* 

Socialist Christiana 

peaceful change 

parliamentary democracy 
through representatives 
olooted by popular vote 

freedom of speeoh, press* 
assembly, end organization 


Method ef social 
ohange* 

Fora of govern¬ 
ment^ : 

Method ef treat- 
rant of opponents 


Leninisto-Ftalinism 

and Communist 

Party 

violent seizure of 

dictatorship of the 
proletariat as long 
as neoessary 

liquidation* suppres* 
slon to the extent 
required 
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Methods of acquir¬ 
ing public owner- 
chip of giant in¬ 
struments *f pro¬ 
duction and dis¬ 
tributions 

Attitude toward 
religions 


confiscation without 
payment 


hostility and deter¬ 
mined effort to up¬ 
root net only ocolo- 
slastleal institutions 
but also religious 
ideas 


purchase through 
right of eminent do¬ 
main and payment of 
fair price 


resolute determination 
to inaugurate Jesus* way 
ef life in all relation¬ 
ships 


Self-interest, however enlightened, never appealed te me as being a 
Christian incentive to economic behavior. Constantly I quoted the words of 
our Lord that self-oenteredness is death, while Godfcentoredness and peopla- 
centeredness bring life. The Christian spirit is that of the family ex¬ 


tended to all relationships* Many times I used the change in attitude 


toward public educatlen as an illustratien of the transition required in 


ether areas ef life. Formerly a child received as much education as his 


parents could afford, while the idee, new accepted is that a child is entitled 


to as good education as the community can afford. So it should be with 
health, recreatien, and secial security. In eenemlc life the Christian 
emphasis is upon "we" and “our” instead of "I" and "ny." Cooperation is 
mere appropriate in Ged’s home than the competitive struggle for private 
gain. For this reason I became a supporter ef the cooperative movement 
and an advocate of cooperative efforts en the part of citizens to improve 
the common welfare. 


From the days of thorough exposure to Herbert Spencer under Professor 
Harriett, I was repelled by the idea that government is evil and we should 
have as little ef it as possible. Government is one instrument among many 
in the hands of citizens for the advancement cf the cenmen good, and we 
should have as much of it as helps us to achieve the good life. Ex- 
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Many predictions that I made during depression days were not borne out 

by susequent events* X missed the mark widely in such forecasts as theseJ 

Capitalism was doomed by the stock market brash.*. We are doomed to 
chaos if we preserve or attempt to preserve the present competitive 
system...Not until collective ownership makes possible economic 
planning and equitable distribution will the people of this land 
enjoy plenty, security, and leisure... Big business will capture 
the Democratic party... the Republican party will pass out of 
existence, and a new liberal party will come into being... The 
present social order is decaying... 

In the awful day3 of mass^employment and appalling misery, and with the 
rise of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

it was easy for a member of the Socialist 
Party to view our social order through dismal glasses^— rJ- ■ 

I grossly the significance of modern technology, and 

A 

failed to foresee the degree to which the old political parties would 

move to the left* It was not possible for me to envisage the extant to 

which the system of laissez fairs would be abandoned, or to preview the 

Only a fe * hours ago, 

speed with which the welfare state would take ite place* I noticed a 
headline which helps to explain iqy low rating as a political nrophetJ 
Sisenhow^Embraces More of the New Dealo Modern industry has increased 

productivity at a prodigious rate, the workers have acquired enormous 

C*n+r-*/ 

economic power, and government economic processes has 

A A 

been expanded in numerous ways. The welfare state is now generally 
accepted, government is m&fr looked upon as an instrument in the hands 
of the people for their wellbeing* In important respects. President 
Eisenhower is more “aew^ealish 11 than maoism F* D. R* I will take 

A 

one more fling at prophecy - the Administration of i960 will still further 
expand the benefits of the welfare state, and will itself be surpassed 
in the seventies/* 

I was seriously mistaken in my estimate of the trend toward public 
ownership. Indeed, I have changed my judgment about the necessity 
of public ownership of the chief means of production and distribution* 









^ oun*tr* } un r/Sefi, C-i-Al ^ 

It now seems to me far more important that joint control be maintained 

A 

in determining economic policies^ and in distributing national income and 
national wealth. 

In the^^^^jpetfatff after I had finished an addresB^on Christian 

Socialism(in Rive reide^hurc ^r^D^*~ Fosdick exclaimed: "I agree with 

much of what you have said. You call it socialism, while I call 

it capitalism. 11 In this age of swiftly moving change, the word 

capitalism does not mean that it did when I was born. The economic 

system of 1890 has, in fact, been replaced by a substantially different 

social order. So we hear less of capitalism, and more of free enterprise - 

fA. 

in an era when industrialists and financiers are less and less able to 
A / tL. -ft ere. h /ess /ess 'fafJL/' ey/erftr/se. , uH l<*»/ 

dominate » policies, and are tearaed-up more and more with organized 

-th*- 

workers and with voters of the nation. 
a 


i 


A 

4 


ion. / Hu 


h 

, s 


P. S. On the eve of the election in 1952, I predicted dogmatically 
that Adlai Stevenson would win by an overwhelming margin^ 


\ 
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When I^Ui m*<a£& significant sign* of tho tiaes and pravailing 


trends, I was in raapactabla company. At tha and of 1952, Calvin 

Oaolidge, in an interview far tha Naw York 3 up , confaaaadt 

Wa ara in a naw era to which I do not belong, and it would 
not be possible far aa te adjust nyself to it... When I read 
of the new-fangled things that ara so popular now I realize 
that vp time in public affairs is past. I wouldn't know 
how to handle them if 1 ware called upon to do bo. That is 
why I aa through with public life forever... These new ideas 
call for new men to develop then* That task is not for men 
who believe in the only kind of government I know anything 
about... These socialistic notions of government sure not of 
■y day. 

What would this spokesman fer an age which has gene, never to return. 


MF have said in 195^ if he had heard^Republican orators pleading 



fer "these socialistic notions of governmentT" 
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In forty-five years I have travelled more than a million miles, „ 

and have spoken in some two thousand churches of many religious bodies 

and 

in all states of the union, and in other lands; have faced college and 

A 

university chapels and assemblies and convocations on about four hundred 

campuses, Jtf**r**4. y^eocA 

fitter leaving the Ridgewood Church, I *« 

A . A 

writing. Indeed, I can never forget an early morning walk with Sherwood 
tUf€.r/c cC vent 


on the golf links at Forest Hills. Round and round we 


as he 


pounded his conviction 


that I would never make an effective 


public speaker, and should therefore settle down to a career of writing. 

9 * bjf- 

ur^fK 


I was not convinced. By temperament, I am an evangelist, 


a strong 


t ) 1 







sense of mission^ and derive great joy from preaching. Encouragement 

came, at an early student conference at Hollister, from Fit Van Dusen^£/tD> 

who expressed confidence in my ability to learn from experience. 

Fortunately, I came upon the public scene at the right time for 

an emphasis upon the social gospel .yk dozen years before 
I began my - public work, " _ 

the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ i n Am erica had adopted 

Gladden, 

the Social Creed of the Churches./The books of A Rauschenbusch and Peabody 

7 

for 







had prepared the minds of many ministers^and 
social action. The Muckrakers had done their work of exposur&j 




Progressive movement had awakened the country to the need for reform, 
nearly 

Gene Debs had polled a million votes as Socialist candidate for President 

A 

of the United 3tates. 

My work with Sherwood Eddy and John R. Mott had brought me into 
close contact with many leaders of religion and education* 

and years of study and travel had provided me with the content 

Jlrtr 

of my social message* I was free^ from routine responsibility* given 

adequate financial security* and thus was in a position to accept 

invitations without taking into account 

A 














For these reasons the doors were thrown wide open, and within a few 


months invitations to speak poured in faster than I could accept them* 
independent as a social evangelist 1959, 

My ewwktilB career is divided into two periods, from 1921 to Mhft, and 
A A 

from 1940 to the present moment. For nearly twenty years 1 was 


constantly on the campus, in the churches, and on the lecture platform, 
frequently before large and influential audiences. Since 1940 much of 
my time has been devoted to conferences and spiritual retreats. During 
the first period, much of my program 4jfe0sj&ijJcgfcK on the campus was arranged 


the Student Y.M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and the Student Volunteer 

Over a span of 

Movement. eighteen years^the American Friends Service 

Commiteee (Quakers) arranged one-day conferences for me in gSB. sections 

A A 


of the United States. 

For many years I made the rounds of regional student conferences at 


Northfield, Silver Bay, Eaglesmere, Buck Hills Falls, Blairstown, Blue 
iCtM 3uyi Mooyi/~ 4fc ? 

Ridge, King's Mountain, Hollister, Lake Oeneva, Sstso Park, Seabeck, and 

A 


Asilomar. I had the thrilling experience of addressing huge national 


gatherings of students at Indianapolis, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Lakeside, 

Memphis, Purdue and Andersom Many times I have spoken before national 
A 

conventions of religious bodies, and have often appeared before regional 


and state conferences, councils and synods. Invitations have come to 
lead Religious Emphasis Week on the campus, and to deliver Commencement 


addressee^. Great exhilaration has come from speaking in forty theological 
seminaries. Before World War II, I was often invited to address luncheon 


clubs, chambers of commerce, and women's clubs - but in recent years such 



invitations have been few end far betweenj/Many times I have been privileged 

' regional, 


to speak before^state, 


and city gatherings of ministers. It was a 


source of much satisfaction to visit nine of the ten Relocation Centers 

conscientous objectors vVi Sif^ee-r^- 
for Japanese, and to talk with ImOtfl Civilian Public 

A 

Service camps. Frequently I have been on the faculty at summer conferences^ and 


institutes of international relations. asjjwtrTrft 

LojiietfllSemioarS^ and £*n\ a samqBtei^JfeSlwh^bwd sojainSkB 

A 
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in 1925 


Twelve weeks of my time were devoted to a national 

A 

campaigns by ths Council of Ch.ris“tiaii Association to arouss 

interest in and discuseion of the World Court and other inter- 

Jif*- 

national agencies, Henry *• Van Dusen j^as National 

Director. During th^se twelve weeks, I spoke at many student 
conferences and on many campuses. Twenty-five thousand copies 
of my f kn American Peace PolicyX were circulated under the 


imprint of the Council of Christian Associations. I spent 

time also in helping to raise the campaign budget. Pit Van Dusen 

and I succeeded in getting « gift of ten thousand dollars 

A 


for this purpose. 








For some years I engaged in public debates. This practice was 


abandoned because of a deepening conviction that this method created^ 

is 

more heat than light, and was less effective than other forms of 


A 


public presentation. A memorable Sunday hour was spent in a debate 
over the radio with Admiral Fiske on the subject of armed preparedness. 


The Admiral was a poor debater and failed to use all his time. The 

»i on n.5 /-<?;■' ' 

announcer hurriedly asked if I could use the extra time. A debate 


wgs arranged with General Fries of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

1 found Aft. that he was paid $200, while ny honorarium was $50. One 
of iny most exciting debates was with Maurice Samuel on Zionism at the 
Emil G. Hirsch Center in Chicago before an audience of two thousand, 
most of whom were not favorable to ny point of view. In an old letter 
is this reference! "Sunday afternoon I debated Fascism with Lawrence 
Dennis before a Chicago audience that packed a big theater. The 
debate was a knock“down-and-drag-out affair." In Washington, I debated 



cifism with Colonel Yates, Chief of Chaplains, United States Arny. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, now our representative at the United Nations, and I 


debated ^isannament before the Springfield Foreign Policy Association. 


An unforgettable expeience was a debate with Sherwood Eddy on Christian 
pacifism, at the University of Mississippi, which began at eight o’ clock 
a nd concluded in an adjourned session about midnight. Before the Chicago 
Open Forum, I debated Judge McGoorty on military training in the colleges 
He began by reading an excerpt from one of my books. To his surprise 
the audience broke into applause. After the third selection, the 
applause was louder. Thereupon the Judge exclaimed, "I never expected 
to hear treason applauded by an American audience. After addressing 
me courteously as "my distinguished opponent" and "Dr. Page," his 

tongue slipped and he spoke of me as "Pirby Kage." 

Armed intervention in other lands was the subject of a debate 
with Harold W. Dodds, who later became President of Princeton 
University. 
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In the Brooklyn Academy of Music, I debated a Japanese scholar on Manchuria# 
Lynn Harold Hough and I debated Christian pacifism in Riverside Church. 
Much effort went into the persuasion of ministers to make a break 
with the war system and the endeavor to get the churches to declare it to 
be a sin. One of the distressing experiences of my life was at a meeting 
of the Federal Council of ChurcheB in Dayton, where at the conclusion of 
ny address on the theme "If war 1 b sin," a bishop and a friend indignantly 
walked out of the meeting. A touch of humor was afforded by inability to 
find their hats and their obvious discomfiture as they stormed about' the 
rear of the church. 

From wy first, days at Drake, for forty years I lived a strenuous life. 
From letters to the folks at home, and from old carbon^ copies of letters, 
to friends, I am reminded of vigorous activities. It gives me a thrill 
just to read again the record. 

Seven hours in a row yesterday. On my feet most of that time. Spoke 

"T 4 

to the girls at Radcliffe, then went immediately to a theological semin- 

ary conference at Harvard Theological Seminary, where representatives 
had gathered from five seminaries... From October 4th to December 18th, 

I spoke on 68 out of 75 days, in 19 states - Nebraska, Kansas, Okla¬ 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, New York, Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana... In nine months I have visited colleges 
in seventeen states in four sections of the country. From March to 
December, I travelled 40,000 miles in this country*.- 











Yesterday I spoke four times in Baltimore - in the morning to 
400 Negro students at Morgan College, then twice at Johns Hopkins 
University, and at an evening mass meeting in the city* The 
week before was crowded with engagements, beginning with three 
days at Hollins College, which is one of the best women's colleges 
in the South* I had practicalyy the entire student body for six 
consecutive addresses. Then I had a busy dayj^ at Greensboro, speaking 
at North Carolina College for Women and two other meetings in the 
city, with a chapel at Guilford College. Next day I had 1,600 
fi. students out for a chapel at Duke University, and I spoke twice at 
the University of North Carolina^ a.O n Saturdayl spoke six times at 
North Carolina State College and to the ministers of the city* 
had luncheon with Josephus Daniels.*. A went to the airport and jfiew 
to Philadelphia, where I preached at k in the even! 

Yesterday I spoke at a Union Thanksgiving service in 
Carnegie Hall* with 2,000 present. t^o4 t ^ 

■ o n thft - T&c . t .ii rp - qoutbo at Dr . N o a dick 1 p ohur e h . Last Sunday evening 
I spoke at the Community Church here^ Next Sunday morning I am 
preaching in Symphony Hall in Boston* One wishes he had many 
lives to live during these critical days**- 


da u 
' 
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I began a month ago at Buclaiell-College, and then went in rapid 
succession to Cleveland, Obsrlin, Painesville, Troy,(for the State 
Synod of the Presbyterians) Skidmore, State Teachers College at 
Albany, a weekend student conference at East Lansing, Michigan* 
Montreal, Detroit, University of Michigan, back to Cleveland, 
Buffalo, a weekend student conference at Kingston ((students from 
the state of New York), St* Lawrence College, University of 
Pittsburg, State University of Ohio#.. The meeting in Rochester at 
noon on Armistice Day was great* It was a Ttn i tsm ii > 'n km££ x±xx 
city-wide affair, under the auspices of some forty organizations. 
There were 1,100 packed into the Chamber of Commerce banquet hall* 
standing in^ every inch of space and almost hanging from the 
chandeliers* while others were turned away because there wasn't an 
inch of room lftyt. Believe it or notl • *« 


Most wonderful response at University of Chicago chapel* 
Largest crowd of the season, had to bring in extra chairs* Also 
splendid time at the Chicago Forum* Spent two hours in the evening 
with 50 picked students in the Gilkey home*** 

I had an exceedingly profitable summer. I had one address at 
Silver Bay, two at Hollister, three at Blue Ridge, and four at 
Estes Park. This gave me a change to touch students in an area 
covering three-quarters of the United States. I had a wonderful 
time at the National Student Council at Lake Forest.•• 










Have spoken 57 times in 10 days, in addition to group meetings 
and interviews*•. convocation of 1,200 students at Kansas University, 
then a retreat with the YM and Yw cabinets of Kansas State Agricultural 
College*** at Salina all the Protestant church joined in a union 
service, with 2,000 out... 

I have spoken twenty-six times in seven days in Portland, 

Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Corvallis and Eugene* In Portland I 
addressed 100 ministers, and spoke at two public meetings. In 
Spokane I addressed a convocation of the University of Spokane, and 
made two public addresses* On Sunday I had a grand time* In the 
morning we drove forty miles to Tacoma, where I preached in the 
First Christian Church. Driving back to Saattle I preached 
three times in rapid successipn* first, at the University Temple 
to a packed house of fifteen hundred people; second, at the First 
Christian Church; third, at the Plymouth Congregational Church; 
thus reaching about 2,^00 peoples within four hours - using the 
themes "Is the Religion of Jesus Practicable?" and "The Meaning 
of the Cross*" **o - 

I had a really marvellous time at Raleigh, with five addresses: 
before 200 Southern Baptist preachers gathered from all over the 
state* It was the most conservative group I have ever talked 16 . to* 

I began with an address on The Cross, then The Causes of War, the 
Christian and War, Conscientious Wickedness, and the New Evangelism. 

Dr. Cullom says he heard no adverse comments* •• At student conferences 
at Lake Geneva and at Lakeside, a sense of awe came over me as I 
spoke Mkdrii from the platform with Toyohiko Kagawa..* At the Highland 
Park Methodist Church in Dallas, one of the largest churcheB in 
America, I preached at the Sunday morning service on "The Significance 
of Jesus in an Industrial Civiliz a tion*" .*• On Sunday I was back 
for my second appearance in the pulpit of the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church/' in Harlem, with a membership of ten thousand. 
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I have had many pleasant experiences in speaking In Jewish 

A 

temples, reformed synagogues, and open forums. I found that often 
the Jewish forum was the only one in a community that dealt fearlessly 
with controversial issues. A notable community thanksgiving service 
was held at Temple Israel in New York, with twelve temples, synagogues 
and churches cooperating. Rabbi Wise, Bishop McConnell, and I 
discussed the them: "Saving Democracy - From the Class Struggle, 

War, Race Hatred." On another Thanksgiving day. Reinhold Niebuhr, 

John Haynes Holmes and I spoke on "The World Crisis," before 

a packed house in Carnegie Hall; at a service sponsored by twelve 
Jewish and Christian groups. 
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During the years I have spoken over the radio mahy times* 
was 

One pleasant experience to receive letters from mother in 

saying 

Texas and from Alma in Califomia A that my voice from Philadelphia 

gave 

had been heard distinctly. I &&fi a national series of radio 

A 

talks for the to*** Boys' Department of the National Council of 
the Yo M. ,C. A. It was my honor to speak with Mrs. Roosevelt 


and George Lansbury on a national broadcast. For a period of 


eight months, I spoke over ttls A, Los Angeles station eight times 
~th<i Asi/*' H Q fyj/siJuLs'j 

weekly^ six devotional talkp,with John Raitt recording hymns 

for this program; and two periods of interpretation of world events. 

\ 

Only once have I appeared on a television program. 





At the end of 


1955> Ray New bon, of the A merican friends 

Service Committee, called a group to consider launching 

* 


* 48 $: 


a united campaign to keen Amex-ica But of war. Prom this came The •’ £'&'~ 

U/./X &tAf fflurfay*- a^Th-^Wv' 

Emergency Peace Campaign^ ibxtixrk^Lbtau^ Since The World 

Tomorrow was no longer being published) I was able to devote most 

of my time for two years to this movement. I served as chairman 

of the speakers' bureau, helped to raise-money for the campaign, 

and spoke widely over- the country. _ / ■ / YieJ-xsvT^, 

ov*r 4t- y»*“'<*** f / 

The campaign waB launched by a ItfGto&iH broadcast^ with Mrs. 

Roosevelt, Admiral Byrd and Dr. Fosdick as speakers. As a result 

ny 

of # visit to England early in 19^6, George Lansbury, Arthur Salter, 


and Maude Royden came to the United States as featured speakers, 
tc 

lr 


It was my joy to accompany George Lansbury,^and speak with him )>t 

«4 St i 




twenty cities. __ _ _ r _^ ^ 

/Vt the end of the campaign^ f*C»f 5 o *** *1 wol* ^o6/f*Afy(.' 

645 prominent men and women volunteered their services as 
speakers, giving from one day to six weeks without remuneration... 
cards were returned from 2,754 ministers who agreed to 
speak at least five times in meetings which they themselves 
Lrran^ed.•.Tmee^lngs^were^arrahged by campaign workers and 
i000 tow ns and citi es, and on 500 college. 

.campuses. * • )3very news reel company except one^an pictures at 
ie campaign was begun. Nine broadcasts were 
arranged over national networks, one over an international 
hook-up, and innumerable broadcasts over local station. •* 

News items and sp^ial articles were printed widely in 
newspapers and periodicals; clippings received in the 
national office total more than three miles in length. // 

At the conclusion of the tour by Maude Royden, an all-day conference 
was held in Riverside Church, where I spoke with Miss Royden, 

Rabbi Israel, Dr. Sockman, Charles P. Taft, and Dr. Fosdick. 


The heart and soul of the Campaign was Ray Newton. He initiated 
it, directed it, and raised most of the money to finance it. 

With magnificent leadership and complete devotion, he gave himself 
to this effort to keep the United States out of war. 
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My formal teaching experience has been limited. I taught 
a course on "Problems of the Modern World," at a summed session of 
Union Theological Seminary. At another summer session there, ay 
course was on "Ethical Issues in Modern Society*" One term I 
taught at Yale University Divinity School, seminars on "Modern Social 
Systems," and "Christianity and Social Action." On another occasion 
I gave two.Trumbull lectures there. Several times opportunities have 
come to settle down in a teaching position. An offer came to occupy 
the chair of Applied Christianity at Drake. My old friend. President 
Cecil F. Cheverton suggested that I joined the faculty of California 
School of Christianity, later Chapman College. An attractive post 
was opened to me as professor of Social Science at Peking University. 
9b were invited to teach Christian Ethicef in the theological seminary 


at Montevideo in Uruguay. Several times I - received calls from the 

Young Men 1 s Christian Association in China. I was urged to become 

a member of the national staff of the student department of the 

Young Men's Christian Association. Thirty-three years ago, I was 

invited to become minister of the East Orange Christian Church, 

at a salary of six thousand dollars, a princely stipend in those days. 

The position of New York State Secretary of the Socialist Party 

was offered to me, and once I declined a nomination as Socialist 

candidate for the United States Senate from California. A call 

came to be secretary of the Religion and Labor Foundation, and I 

was approached bout becoming national secretary of the Fellowship 
* 

of Reconciliation. Through the years my conviction has remained 
stedfast that I should continue an independent career as social 
evangelist and writer* 







X/l/ 

Ae this chapter i b being written, I have thumbed through 
thousands of old letters and carbons, and have drawn on my 
memory, and selected these colorful experiences* 
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It has been my privilege to know two of the greatest of American 
women. At Hull Eo\ise in Chicago I talked with Jane Addams, sp^oe from 
the same platform with her, and exchanged letters with her, (Museum 

1 have read much of what she wrote, and have felt the 
spell of her spirit and achievements. At Hull House she had gathered 
about her a notable group of women, who went about doing good in the 
vast community of underprivileged immigrants. Pioneer in the promotion 
of protective legislation far women and children. Miss Adams came to 
be regarded as "radical" and incurred hostility to such a degree 
that men of privilege and power said that she ought to "be hanged 
to the nearest lamp-feost." "While editor of The World Tomorrow , I 
carried on correspondence with Eleanor Roosevelt, and later was invited 
with a small group to the White House, where we plied her with questions. 
I remember that she walked across the circle in which we were standing to 
pay special attention to a young Negro woman. This act was typical of 
her concern for the handicapped, the dispossessed, the segregated. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is now revered by millions, and I share the conviotion that 
she is one of the great humanitarians of American history 0 






For a month I traveled with a saint in politics. George 
Lansbury had resigned as chairman of the Labor Party in the House 
of Commons because, as a Christian paoifist, he could not go dang' 

the way his party was In 1956 I taM P&l&r to England in 

' /s 

behalf of the Emergency Peace Campaign* wM a h - bad bee n iaa u grated-by 

M tHq Quakers ? un de r . t l w —la a de r s h i p -ef Ray Ne ir t eau My purpose was to 
financial 

seek a substantial contribution from an American resident of England 


who had on previous occasions been generous in support of projects 

which I had presented to her, and to invite George Lansbury and Maude 

Royden to come to the United States for extended speaking tours. Both 

of them accepbedo Thus it came about that I was thrown into intimate 

daily contact wiih George Ietnsbury, as we spoke from the same platform 

in a score of cities 0 His addresses were really sermons, pleas in 

the name of Christ to abandon war, preparations for war, and reliance 

upon military power. He recognized that imperialism and militarism 

were twin causes of international conflict, and felt sure that they 

could not be abolished by counter imperialism and militarism. For half a century 

tetiqbtgMiftts he 100 labored for international peace and social justioe. 

The spiritual impaot he made upon during those days of intimacy was 

/N 


very powerful. 






I learned muoh from my contacts with Rufus Jones. In his advanced 

age he had become the most beloved and revered of Quakers* and illustrated 

in almost perfect balance mystical religion and social passion. Many 

years of his life were devoted to a study of the mystics* and he produced 

numerous books in this field,, From a home bathed in religion* he grew 

and found a second home in the invisible world of the spirit, 
into one of the saintliest men of our age 0 It was a benediction to sit 
with him A • 

^ in silent meeting. The keenness of his mind and the habit of sustained 

study enabled him to become a great philosopher and an unexcelled teaoher. 

He exemplified in his own attitudes and actions the best tradition of 

Quaker concern for the unfortunate and the exploited* He was the chief 

founder of the American Friends Service Committee, and remained its 

chairman for many years. Beyond all human calculation is the power 

wielded by his books and articles upon readers in many lands. I oan 

bear personal testimony because his writings have helped substantially 

to mold my thought and action. Rufus Jones continues to remind us that 

there is muoh of God in every man. 
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Once I talked briefly with President Hoover. A small delegation of 
us wenV't^ Washington to confer wit3j the President aboiv^ a child feeding 
program Ffee of us were received by Xrankpjn P. Roosevelt. Puffer"day of 
supposed neutrXlityi the President spoke \o freely in the lcafeuage of 
unrestrained d^nuoJ.ation of Mussol^ii and Hitler that were shocked 

by his frankness of speech to ordinary citizenso It was plain that hts 

Vu-a-s «- •/*-/*/- A't vO-O* /c( i-* -V* c c e S 

to take the United States into the war against 

A 

-f-hn—Ajj -K ?r ^ -t pe, — 


For many years Homan Thomas was my intimate friend 0 He had founded 

The World Tomorrow , and during my tenure served as Contributing Editor 

and member of our managing board. I first met him shortly after I had 

reached the pacifist Christian position when he was one of the leaders 

of The Fellowship of Reconciliation. He had great responsibility for my 

for 

becoming a socialist Christian, and with enthusiasm I voted him all six 

Jh*. / f 

times that he was a candidate for President of the United States 0 iBhen 

A 

first he ran, I wrote in his support* 


I expect ,t he re fore, to vote for Homan Thomas because of the clearness 
of his vision, the soundness of his judgment, the evenness of his temper, 
the courage which he displays, tiie utter unselfishness of his life, the 
cause for which he stands, and the nethods which he advocates. Twenty 
years from now he will be as highly honored in this country as Heir 
Hardie and the other founders of the Britidi Labor Party p: are revered 
in England today 0 

Long ago the soundness of this prophecy was recognized by the American 
people 0 In the days when Sherwood Eddy, Horman Thomas, Paul H 0 Douglas 
and I were active in promoting the newly formed League for Independent 
Political Action, I was thrown Into intimate contact with John Dewey, 


who became our national chairman. He was a heavy and dull lecturer, but 

Ln*-<iL 

through the years he become America's most influential educator. 

A- 





















.v© -thumbed thro 


f/ yw&sru.O') J/C 

Va selected these 



The night when a friend drove me forty miles te the main line 

A 

at Rocky Mount, North Carolina, only to discover that my train to 
Washington was several hours late; and the afternoon when Andrew 
W* Cordier, now assistant to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, drovo me to my train so rapidly that 1 remonstrated, 

”1 prefer to get there, even though we arrive late. H 

Speaking to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union in their 
Rochester hall* 

When walking along the street on my way to a meeting in Columbus, 
and overhearing this exchangei "Do you know that gmy Rage?” "Yeh, and 
I think he*» a little crack brained^" - and the speed with whieh 1 
hurried on* 

An address before the Rotary Club in Hollywood, on What Shall 
We Do About Russia? 

Preaching twice for Dr* Posdiok in the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, and appearing twine on his lecture series at Riverside 
Choreh«ax. 

A good hearing at the Young Men* s Hebrew Association in Boston* 

The Sunday afternoon about 1922 when tea was served at Henry 
Sloan Coffin's Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, prior 
to a late afternoon service, when a woman to whoa 1 had just been intro 
duced, exclaimed, H 0h, your father is speaking to us later*” 

That evening in Springfield, Massachusetts, when I spoke at 
a formal dinner, arranged by James Gordon Gilkey, and noticed that 
I was the only one there without evening dress* 
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The Sunday afternoon about 1922 when tea waa served at Henry Sloane 
CojiffinsMadison Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York, prior to a 
late afternoon meeting, when a woman to whom I had just been introduced, 
exclaimed, "Oh, your father is speaking to us later." 

The time when I got of f the train at a suburban station in New 
Jersey, expecting that someone would meet me, and after only a single 
individual remained on the platform, I was approached, "Did you see anything 
of a speaker from New York." 

That evening in Springfield, Massachusetts, when I spoke at a 
formal dinner^ a njjr^ili lii riyi i MBKitM^ that I was the only one there 
without evening dress, I noticed 

^arranged by James Gordon Gilkey, 

The time I spoke at the Academy of Political and Social 

Science in Philadelphia, and was entertained at the Union League 
Club, which must have been-one of a few times that exclusive body 
ewer harbored a Christian socialist. And th<^/ other occasion when 
Sherwood Eddy and I spoke at the Union League Club in Cleveland. 

The interview granted to a group of us by President Roosevelt, 
the time^^ara Cavert, of the Federal Council of Church, and I talked 
with President Hoover about German relief; and; the train ride from 
Boston when I sat just outside the compartment of*President Coolidge; 
and thQ» when, from our office window, we sail Preaadent Wilson**^ 

V • ijorm^y' 

That morning when upon arrival at the office of The World Tomorrow , 

I found Charles k. Beard waiting at the door, with an apology for having 
forgotten that I was coming to hi^home on the previous afternoon* and 
his inquiry. What can I do for you?" SojJ signed him for an article. 

on the spot 

The evening in the homes of James T. Shotwell when assembled 
guests, including former/Associate Justice Clark,, 

Ramjpnd Robins, 
of uniting peace 
o join the World Court. 


ling in the homes of 
iding formeiy'Associa 
j, S. 0. Levinson, J 
lace forc^p k wMfrk i 


John Haynes Holmes, talked about ways 
in a movement to persuade (Ms^government 


The evening in Emporia when I aas introduced by William Allen 
White, dressed xxtxmamgxinx-fKBa in blue shirt and 

wrinkled iKsnaar _Buit—— - - — ^ 

( jaaasive c huckla^rom dean downi^"”^ \ 



rom deap downf . ( . 

former President William Howard Taftf 








in response to one of Sherwood 1 s jokes 


The cclrliege presidejnVttho told me frankly that he thought it was 
disgraceful for a public speaker to sell his own books at meetings. 

Being driven from Boulder to Denver by James Grafton Rogers, who 
later went to the State Department; and being entertained in the home 
of Ben and Edith Cherrington, before he also went to Washington. 

Being introduced,at a convocation of the University of Colorado 
by Whizzer White, all“Afnerican football star. 

At the Asilomar student conference, walking the beach at midnight; 
at Estes Park at daylight by ^iffountain stream; watching the moonlight 
on Lake Geneva; alone under the spruce at Seabeck# 

The day when Orville and Lucy Mendenhall drove for an hour 
trying to find our home, gave up in despair and returned to thexr home. 














The college president who told me frankly that he thought it was 


disgraceful for a public speaker to sell his own books at meetingse 

At the Asilomar student conference, walking the beach at midnight! 

ight by a mountain stream; watching the moonlight 



under the spruce at Seabeek* 


Being introduced by James W. Fifield, as I spoke am Christian 
Socialism, at the Sunday evening forum in the First Congregational 
Church. Los An poles t and leading three courses on Living Prayerfully^ 



The young woman in a forum at Phoenix who complained, "The spdaker 
has been too superficial; why doesn't he give us more solid food*" 

The morning in Champaign in the home of James C. Baker, later 
Biehopr in Korea and in California, when Dad Elliott and 1 were guests, 
and the waffles got stuck in the iron - and, after a long 

delay, we ate ham and eggs. 

Talking on Christian pacifism before the Union minister's meeting 
in Chicago, and being heckled* 

Speaking in Washington with Jane Addams at the National Conference 

of the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom* 

The time when I got off the train at a suburban station in New 

one other 

Jereesy, expecting that someone would meet me, and after only a gadng tm 

A 

person'remained on the platform, I was approached, "Did you see anything 
of a speaker from New York?" 

Being introduced at a convocation of the University of Colorado 
by Whiz^er White, all-American football star. 

That night in an awful snowstorm in New England when it took me 
so long to get to the place of meeting that the handful who had 
braved the night had gone home. 

Being introduced by Lloyd Douglas at his churches in Los Angeles, 
Akron and Montreal. 

The Diamond Jubilees Convention of the Missouri Church and 









Sunday School Council# talking about giving Creative In the Rodent 

tf 

World* 

That evening after a meeting when Mary took me by the lapel and 
exclaimed, "Dad, what you mean, we youn g peopleT" 

A never to be forgotten queetion period, following my address 
at the Hungry Club in Pittsburg/^, 

The time I spoke at the Academy of Political and Social Science 
in Philadelphia, and was entertained at the Union League Club, which 
must have been one of the few times that exclusive body ever harbored 
a socialist Christian* And the oeoasion when Sherwood and I spoke at 
the Union League Club in Cleveland* 

Being introduced by Norman Vincent Peale, at his Sunday evening 
forum in Syracuse, when I spoke on a Christian economic order* 

That ride with Bill McKinney to his home in Winnetka, when a 
friend got on just outside Chicago, and failing to get my name, 
began giving his opinion of the speaker who was to appear at the 
evening forum} and the look on his face when, as we were getting 
off. Bill said casually, "You know this is Kirby Page, who speaks 
for us tonight*" 

Franklin D* 

The interview granted to a group of us by President^Roeeevelt} 
the time when Sam Cavert, of the Federal Council of Churches, and * 
talked with President Hoover about German relief} and the train ride 
from Boston when I sat just outside the compartment of former President 
Calvin Ceolidge} and the day when, from our office window, we saw President 
Woodrow Wilson drive by} and former President William Howard Taft's massive 
chuckle from deepdow.ft, in response to one of Sherwood's jokes* 

The number of timosntan& at the end of meetings when vy wife heard 

-v 

uncomplimentary remarks about her husband• 




The occasion whan I was tha third speaker^ and found myself being 

introduced only five minutes from time of adjournment* 

Preaching in Central Methodist Church of Detroit on the Sunday 

after the death of Fred Fisher j amd preaching in First Presbyterian> 

Church in Pasadena after tha death of Dr* Freeman* 

r 

Talking about /toligion* s Ana answer to totalitarianism: at St* 

John 1 s Evangelical and Reformed Church in Reading* 

Six successive addresses at Parker Memorial Baptist Church 
in Anniston, Alabama* 

Speaking at the Church of the Nazarene in Las Vegas, on making 
your life count these days* 

The National Youth Conference of the Church of the Brethren, at 
Anderson, and living across the hall from Bob Richards, winner of 
pole vaulting at two Olympics* 

Two sermons at! the First Methodist Church in Montgomery, on 
prayer and Christian pacifism, and a nioe letter from Gaston Foote* 

Morning sermon and evening forum at St* Giles Presbyterian 
Church in Richmond* 

A week at the Mennonite CamppWoed in Kansas* 

Speaking for John Haynes Holmes, at the Community Church of 
New York City^ enVhy is civilisation so desperately sickT 

Before the Coimnenwealth Club in San Francisco, over a Western 
network* 

Addresses before the Foreign Policy Associatibn in New York 
City, Boston, Springfield and Albany* 

Speaking in the Episcopal Cathedral in Pittsburgh, the First 
Lutheran Church in Dayton, and the Community Church in Boston* 

That evening in the home of James T» Shotwell when assembled 
guests, including former Associate Justice Clarke, Raymond Robins, 

S* 0* Levinson, John Haynes Holmes, talked about ways of uniting 

peace forces in a movement to persuade our government to join the World Court* 




That evening when I walking in Bedford Square in London, and was 
greeted by McNeill Foteat, when I had known in China» en hie way to 
the United States; and later visits in hie Raleigh hone* 

The night when Sherwood and I were on the elevated on e*r way 
to our homos in Sunnyaide, when we beoame so absorbed in argument 
that we rode by our station; got off* crossed over, hoarded the 
elevated, continued cur discussion ~ and rodj£4)y again* 

The sight of Aim, sprawled on the floor, classifying twenty thousand 
quoationaira returns, sorting them by denominations, then 
by large cities, and hbtoi again by denominations ~ and her sigh of 
relief when the task was finished. 

Those days in New Haven when Mary made an index for a book of nine, 
surrounded by stacks and stacks ef cards. 




Having a snapshot taken at the base ef the monunant to Beeker 
To Washington at Tuskeges* 

Site**', 

Introductions before I 4#ei£E> in many places, which ran like 
thiol "You will not agree with much of what the speaker has to eay, 
but I know that you will give him a respectful hearing;" and in 
other meetings some auch variation! "I disagree with the speaker's 
point of view, but, as Voltaire said, I would die for his right 
to say it*" 

The chairman of a meeting in Michigan who became so angry at what 
I was saying that he walked off the platform; whereupon, in the forum, 
a student applegized for the behavior ef his college president* 
Preaching for Howard Thurman at Howard University Chapel* 

That afternoen in Durham, North Carolina, when James Weldon 
Johnson and I walked through the door and straight to the elevator, 
because Negroes were not supposed to be entertained in hotel roomso 
That Sunday morning in Tacoma when a man rushed down and threw 
his, arms about my shoulders, and when he realized that I had not 
recognized him* told me his name - and my embarrassment became 
greater because I had net a flicker ef memory where I had met him* 

The winter afternoon at Colgate, when on top of the campus 
hill; the car which President Cutting was driving spur sn the 
ice and made a complete circle* 

The convention of ministers at Akron where Edward A* Steiner 
and I were given adverse publicity by Ku Kluxers; and later visits 
with Edward and Elizabeth Steiner in their Claremont home - and 
viewing his wonderful collection of driftwood picture* picked 

A 

up in the mountains ef Colorado* 

That evening in the home of George Albert Coe in Evanston; 
pleasant experiences when he wrote frequently fo r The World Tomorrow ; 
and subsequent visits in Claremont* 
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From 194p to 1956 , oxcapt during iflgpMM^bBM0.tUa 

*— 4L+Jb &L>dCcf t&t£$ A ^p/ , ‘ 

war whan we oould not obtain gasoline, Alma and I made the round of 


5 **£*-> 


one-day conferences for the American Friends Service Committee, in all 




sections of the country* At the beginning^three sessions daily were 

arranged. At four o' clock I spoke on economic problems, after supper 

on racial questions, and in the evening on international affairs. After 

several years this proved to be too strenuous, and the schedule was 

reduced to supper and evening addresses. Morning and early afternoons 

were used for travel in our car from place to place. We usually made 

19^0 /iTAC^ei. 

two tours each year. Since Alma and I have been together &saca&um 

A ° A 

except when she drives into town to shop or 

/i/» *«. • 

I make an occasion trip by train or So I am deferring 

A A 

further consideration of our conferences and spiritual retreats until 


&m>ig — 




I ttadfc about family experiences. 

A 
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High satisfaction cams from knowing that my writings wars 


<£> H«to v**- w***" H *6 
proving to be helpful, /Jepliee to a questionnaire circulated by 

the Fellowship of Reconciliation, to find the reasons why its 

members became Christian pacifists, my books were listed first, 

The World Tomorrow w as most often mentioned as the periodical 

wielding greatest influences, and ay addresses were most 

frequently emphasized. A nation-wide poll conducted by the 

Hazen Foundation, to discover the books- which wad proved to 

be most helpful to college students, showed that Living Creat i vely 

was first on a list of four hundred volumes mentioned. At the ’ 

Miami International Convention of the Disciples of Christ, I was 

deeply moved by a testimonial dinner and a citation. 
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It was never necessary to drive nyself in all this speaking^ I' 
sit'd f'etC so 

£*«a££Sf^ much joy from it that the constant temptation Was to 
A 

attempt too much. As I look back over these years on the campus* in 

conferences, on the lecture platform, and in the churches, it is 

difficult to imagine more creative opportunities than were presented 

to me week after week. Zest and enthusiasm and health were mine in 

abounding measure. 

of course, 

There were^inherent weaknesses and superficialities in my work 

as traveling social evangel isti^s Usually my speaking tours were one-day 

stands, and often I took the night Pullman to ny next' engagement, or 
was compelled to change trains in the middle of the night. dfcJ 
I lived under intense pressure, and frequently spoke when I was 
temptation — 


k 


fatigued. The 


to repeat was not always resisted^ One saving 



factor was that, when not on tour, I was constantly studying and 
writing. I found speaking and writing to be mutually stiumlating. 
I would rather speak than not to speak, and preferg^Pto write than, 
not to write. Thus my days have been spent in doing what I most 
wanted to do.jh Surely ay cup runneth over 1 . 






Many times Alma and I have spoken of our great 

JL*c*cfed~ 

loss and deep regret because we have been denied the joys of minister 

and wife, with deep and sustained fellowship over a long period. And thereby 

we have been subjected to serious spiritual handicap, in that we not shared 

the daily burdens of the same people, m we moved rapidly from place to place. 

A A 
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one hundred and fifty-five 

The signatories included these notable individ 


Francis G. Peabody 
Fleming H. Revell 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs 
Charles M. Sheldon 
John Timothy Stone 
Fred B. Smith ‘ Corne 

^Frank A. Vanderlip Mary 
"Bishop Charles D. Williams 


Lius Woelfkin 
2. Woollyy 








At the end of\1922, Nevin Sayre afrid I suggested to Fred 3. Smithy 

A Gbow-cs'/ ■*/ Cs(&rr 0 A.*S’ 

that he^ i*>v 4 . te a group to consider issuing a statement about the 

responsibility of the churches in relation to war. After three|houW 


discussion by twenty-four individuals, William P- Merrill, Harry 


Emerson Fosdick and I were requested to draft a statement. One hundred 

Plea 

and fifty-five individuals signed "The Churches’ Against War 

C +ht's his4*r 'V yii Qixf- 

and the War System# 1 from which these lines are taken* 

A 


Our position in this appeal does not involve theoretical 
pacifism; we are not concerned to deny the necessity of using 
force, maeeed force, it may be in an emergency, nor of a moderate 
military organization for defensive purposes. But the war system 
is not an appeal to force in an emergency - it is a long drgwn 
out ana'eliberate preparation for the use of ever}' known means 
of cruef and collective destruction*•• There are some among us, 
of whom the signatories of this appeal form a small group, who 
regard war as the most ruinous organized sin which mankind now 
faces; who are sure that the war avstem and the Christian 
Gospel cannot permanently abide together on the same earth; who 
see clearly/ that the spirit of war and the spirit of the Gospel 
are antithetical, the one representing what the other hates and 
would destroy; who recognize that war is futile as a means of 
furthering Christ's Kingdom, even where the end sought is righteous 
and where the spirit of the combatants is sacrificial..* We therefore 
urge tai all the people of the churches, and all ministers in 
particular, to an outspoken declaration that the war system and 
the Gospel of Christ are diametrically and irreconcilably opposed* 

We urge that that without delay this crisis of decision between 
war and Christ be unmistakably recognized and stated* 

* — t A ^ A. —■ - — — rf £ * - LLi II > #* 
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Gaius al»*jbAtkin8 
William E.TSsTriQn Roger W. BabsoV 
BiBhop Charles Hr"S*Qflt 
Arthur J. Brown 
William Jennings Bryan 
F. W. Burnham 

President KBnyon L. Butterfi 
S. Parkes C adman 
Bishop James Cannon 
Francis E. Clark 
Henry Sloane peffin 
Cleveland J; . Dodge 
Irv ing,„-P£aher 
Hapry' Emerson Fosdick 
iwell Dwight Hillie 
Hamilton Hclt 
Lynn Harold Hough 


’Charles E. Jefferson 
JDavid Starr Jorj: 

'Prefil&ent ftotiry Churchill^ King 
lean Shaller Mathewe 
Bi^shfop Francis J. McConne! 
fames G. McDonald 
A. C. McGiffert 

Us Clayton Morrison 
John R^H4c>tt 
Joseph FortTfeyton 
Frank Ma 3 on NortI 
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l This blunt declaration A that the Gospel of °hriet and the war syete] 
\ are diametrically and irreconcilably opposed was perhaps the first 
{ influential group proclamation mimxs the war, 

\ _ 
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This proved to be a historic document, because it was the first v 

proclamation*by an infuential gr ouy<t&2Je5a&<t)&¥firf l €t!irm that war is fCeryy^*\ 

^ A >j _j ■ . 

the most ruinous organized sin, and that the spirit of war and the <C^ 

spirit of the Gospel are antithetical, and the first appeal by 


prominent churchmen that the crisis of decision between war and 
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Pater Ainelie, Christian Temple, Baltimore 

iitefrepi William F. Anderson, Methodist Bishop of Chicago 
Gaius Glenn Atkins, First Congregational Church, Detroit- 
Henry A* Atkinson, General Secretary of the Church Peace Union: 

Roger W. Babson, statistician 

William E. Barton, Oak Park Congregational Church 
Samuel Zane Batten, American Baptist Publication Society 
William M Bell, Bishop, United Brethren, Harrisburg 
Nolan R. Best, Editor, The Continent 
Charles H« Brent, Episcopal Bishop, Buffalo 

Arthur J-. Brown, Secretary Fresbyterian Board' of Foreign Missions 
Charles R. Brown, Dean, Yale Divinity School 
William Jennings Bryan, statesman, Miami 

F. W. Burnham, President, United Christian Missionary Society 
Kenyon L* Butterfield, President, Massachusetts Agricultural College 
S. Parkes Cadman, Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn 
James Cannon, Jr* 4 , Methodist Bishop, Washington 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary, Federal Council of Churches 

Francis E. Clark, President, United Society of Christian Endeavor 

Henry Sloane Coffin, Madison Aeenue Presbyterian Church, New York 

Ozora S. Davis, President, Chicago Theological Seminary 

Cleveland H<> Dodge, merchant. New York 

W. Ho P. Faunce, President, Brown University 

Irving Fisher, Yale University 

Raymond B. Fosdick, attorney, New York 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, Union Theological Seminary 

John Po Frey, Editor, International Molders Journal 

Thomas P. Gailor, Episcopal Bishop* New York 

Charles W. Gilkey, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago 

Newell Dwight Hillis, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 

Hamilton Holt, Editor, The Independent 

Lynn Harold Hough, Central Methodist Church, Detroit 

Edwin H. Hughes, Methodist Bishop, Boston 

Charles E. Jefferson, Broadway Tabernacle, New York 

M« Ashby Jones, Ponce de Leon Baptist Church, Atlanta 

Edgar DeWitt Jones, Central Christian Church, Detroit 

David Starr Jordan, Stanford University 

James R. Joy, Editor, The Christian Advocate, ^ew York 

Henry Chfirchill King, President, Oberlin College 

Marion Lawrence, Secretary, International Sunday School Association 

Shailer Mathews, Dean, Chicago University Divinity School 

Francis Jo McConnell, Methodist Bishop, Pittsburg 

Ao Co McGiffert, Union Theological Seminary 

William P. Merrill, Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 

Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor, The Christian Century 

John Ro Mott, General Secretary, International Yo M. C. A. 

Joseph Fort Newton, Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
Cardinal 08Connell, Roman Catholic Archbishop, Boston 
Joseph Schrembs, Roman Catholic Bishop, Cleveland 
Fred B. Smith, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
John TimotVyt Stone, Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago 
Herbert L. Willett, University of Chicago 
Charles D. Williams, Episcopal Bishop, Detroit 
Mary E. Woolley, President, Mount Holyoke College 
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which Jesus did not mean and means nothing that he did mean; 
and that it ia a more blatant denial of every Christian doctrine 
about God and man than all the theoretical atheista on earth 
ever could devise..* Today we must make unmistakably clear our 
position against war, against competitive preparation for war, 
against reliance on war.** We can put Christ above Caesar and dare 
Caesar to do his worst to us while we follow Christ* For ray part 
I propose to win the right to do that*** at any rate, I never 
expect to bless another war* * * Hr. Page is engaged here in the 
high business of taking Jesus in earnest, and a more necessary 
Christian procedure just now it is impossible to imagine* 

o 

One of the high moments of ny life was at a student Conference at 

toward 

Silver Bay. As I walked a group gathered around Dr. Fosdick, 

A 

he exclaimed, *Here comes the man who was chiefly responsible for 

my becoming a Christian pacifist*" 









has been spent 


About half 


24-/v 

of my time for 


XTT 


*>v 


years 


A 

in serious study and much writing. Leisure and opportunity have been 

provided by the financial! assistance of several friends, notably Sherwood 

Eddy* I have been able to purchase required books, and have always 

had access to excellent libraries. For extended periods, I subscribed to 

as many seventy-five periodicals and bulletins, and for more than Kxxhxixxx 

A 

have regularly read The New York Times, daily and Sundays except 

when abroad or on extended trips. On long ocean voyages, a trunk filled 

with books was always at hand, and on train journeys a stimulting . 
constantly/ 

volume was nuuiisstf within reach. Fifteen of the books X have written 
A 

or edited have dealt with the will of God, the significance of Jesus, and 

been concerned 

the nurture of the spiritual life;;and fifteen have Maflril with international'^ 

A 

economc* political and r&ci&llproblem*; although* of course* personal 

responsibility for social'action has been emphasized throughout my writingBo. 

When I had completed the manuscript of Wart Its Causes, Oonae - 
in 1925, 

quencea and Pure ,^I sent it for criticism to several friends. One of 
Ax secretary of a prominent peace organization, 
them begged me to leave out the section in which I contended that the 
■'a 

evidence does not support the theory of Germany 1 s sole guilt for the 

war, on the ground that it was so controversial!that it would limit 

7X«, of Germany 1 s sole guilt 


the circulation of the book. Tbd» thesis. shM was embodied in Article 

and 

25 I of the Treaty of Versailles, mkm greatly embittered the Germany 
became A 

people, and kkk a primary factor in the rise of Adolf Hitler to power. 

Jt- A 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick did me the high honor of writing an Intro¬ 
duction to this book, in which, for the first time, I think, he recorded 
his convictions as a pacifist Christian. Here are some of his words * 


Mr. Page has written for us one of the most challenging books 
that has appeared for manyra year... this I do see clearlyl 
that war is the most colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts 
mankind today; that it is utterly and irremediably unchristian; 
that however armed conflict in timeB past may have served an 
evolutionary purpose it has now become not only futile but 
suicidal; and that recognition of this fact is necessary to the 
continuance of civilization; that the war s^ystem means everything 
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After six years of fruitful existence the F 0 C* S, 0* was merged with 

the Fellowship of Reconciliation,, Alma and I had "been members since 

£Utf> ' 



19L& A Though■■ h 'hfl year * 7 h t nrn I mi m i i t s In udfr r n 1nt1mfv > -- 1 y and haw 

1 \ ^ \ \ 

SS w ith_ many " f ^ fn rrn „ 

wflT u N^-n^ nffonf < boon wy g e l a ti o n s with 

SayrV^Ai. J. Mueb^Hareld E^Sy, Sherty>**^flins, Kos$$JSf"eTai 

lla-l-n an f B. Tartt B nll^- Conot anco Runb s ugh . OgmLJE tter a>d Siena Smiley.' 


Am abortive effort in which I participated was the League for Inde¬ 
pendent Political Action. At the end of 1929 a distinguished company 

0 

met at the Internationa House in New York City t® consider the possi- 

A 

bility of working for a new political party. Among those participating 
were Jehu Dewey, Paul H. Douglas, Sherwood Eddy, Norman Thomas, A, J, 


Muste, Oswald Garrison Villard. Am impressive national committee ms 
formed, with John Dewey as ohairman, itiiile I was made chairman of the 
executive committee. Seme months later Howard Y 0 Williams became 
executive secretary. Time was to prove that the new movement had too 
many generals and high commissioned officers and only a few rank and 
file soldiers. It never had a grass-roots following. I* 19 

►4*ed--Sre- See4*ldrat--Party, InHtft'tch we retained membership ^atil 
L 951 , when^w^Seoame conv^ed^of the futiJS^of running/^oo'daliat 
ea adi dat ee- r -and~in-I 9 &g~'g tt * u bur suppor t to-JlAlal-Stev-wasoao 

From all this it is evident that much of my time during these years 
was devoted to social problems, im an effort to awaken and challenge 
Christians to tske seriously the application ef c hristian principles to 
eosnemios, pelitios, intematienal affairs and raoe relations. I was 
blessed with abounding energy and moved at a rapid pace throughout 
the nation. This was done at the expense of my family, for I was awey 


f / Membershipjin the F. 0. R. has been one of the stimulting 

‘ impacts upon ny life, and I am indebted to olose relationships 
with many of its members more than I can express. 

























One of ny earliest efferts is the field ef the seeial gospel "was to 
help with the formation of the Fellowship for A Christian Social Order* 
Sherwood and I became convinced of the need for a fellowship which 

would include pacifists and liberal minded Christians who were not pacifists. 


lreee/K*«£ 


and we MtoM 'ui encouraging response. On May 31, 1921, Just prior to 


sailing for Europe with the first seminar, we met with 25 men and women 
frem seven religious denominations. This group AetHetMao^rtefsd'®^ 
formed a continuation oomnittee, which included Daniel A. Poling, William 
Brown, Samuel M c Cavert, and Mrs* Robert ®* Speer* On November 
2nd and 3rd about 125 persons frem ten states formally brought the F. C* 

S* 0* into being. Sherwood Eddy was elected chairman and I became exec¬ 
utive secretary, and devoted much time to the new movement, traveling in 
all parts of the nation and organising loeal groups. Among the meters 
of the National Committee during the first year were Dean Charles Reynolds 
Brown, Henry Hitt Crane, Charles W. Giltey, Rufus Jones, Bishep Francis 
J. McCennell, A* J, Muste, G. Bromley Oxnam, E. A. Steinero In 1924 I 
became chairman ef the executive cemmittee, idiile Reinheld Niebi ’, Alva 
W* Taylor, and Ben M 0 Cherrington served as regional secretaries, witheut 

_ « « _^ _ , j ■ i_n n * — l i 4**1 a aoi■ VA^A 1lA ^ 
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S&,<&&&*£*$ thrilling as I read a letter 

*s /\ A 

from E. Stanley Jones, in which he told me that Mahatma Gandhi was 

publishing War; Its Causes, Consequences and Cure serially in his 

own gjtgute periodical. More than thirty years later, I received this 

letter from my friend Par Danforthi 

This little note may surprise you, but since I came across your 
name in an interesting place the other day I thought you'd like 
to know about it. I have been living in New Delhi for two or 
three years now and have had occasion to meet ^rrelal Nayar, 
one of Gandhi's secretaries and get acquainted with him. He is 
the custodian of many of Gandhi's papers and the other day he was 
showing me some of them and we spotted your name. Apparently 
Gandhi was much impressed with your writings and, on one of 
his days of silence, he was having a written "conversation" 
about you with someone, probably a guest from America. Since 
only Gandhi* s part was written, we could not figure out who the 
person was, but Gandhi displayed much interest in you and your 
work. 











The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, sent 
paper-bouered 

copies of Wart Its Causes, Consequences and Cure to fifty-three 

ing 

thousand ministers, with an accompany letter from Dr. Gulick. A few 

A 

weeks later Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary, 

summarized comments th&t cam©* from ''The book is absolutely seditious 

A J n 

nd should ha excluded from the mails/ 1 to The most helpful discussion 

r 

of war and peace that has yet appeared." Mr. Cavert himself thought 
that "it has probably done more than any other single publication to 
bring the ministers and other Christian leaders sharply face to fac’e 
with the question as to what they are going to do about war." 

In a letter by John R. Mott, which was Bent with a copy of 
n?y book to all secretaries of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
he said: **... a booklet which is in a class by itself... I have had 
occasion to examine between JOO and 400 books and pamphlets dealing 
with this subject, and I have no hesitation is saying that I place 
this concise publication among the first three or four in point 
of telling effectiveness and convincing force." 
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Copies of The Abolition of War were sent by the Federal Council 

/A 


of Churches of Christ in America to seventy-five thousand ministers, 
with a letter from F* Ernest Johnson. Among the comments that come: 

"My honest opinion is that Mr. Page is a Traitor, and 
his utterances are for the most part equal in seriousness to a state 
of treason." But this was exceptional, as only twenty of two hundred 
and sixty-two replies were unfavorable. 
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.^^Sherwood, Reinie and I took - 

the initiative in obtaining the signatures of forty-six other clergymen 

oh *r/ft V^. 

and editors - including S. Parkas Oadman,^Rarry Emerson Fosdick. 

Guerf) (bi?/**/* a communication 

Charles Clayton Morrison, Dean Weigle, and Rabbi Wise “ to 

^ A K 

the President and Congress of the United States, in which we stated that 
A. 

we felt impelled 

to notify the constituted authorites of our nation that we share the 
convictions of those who have been denied citizenship**• We concur in 
the minority opinion of the Supreme Court that 11 in the forum of conscience, 
duty to 4ft a moral power higher than the State has always been,main¬ 
tained. The reservation of that supreme obligation, as a matter of 
principle, would undoubtedly be made by many of our conscientious 
citizens* The essence of religion is belief in a relation to God 
involving duties superior to those arising from any human relation* 11 



Some of us were greatly disturbed when, in 19^1^the Supreme Court 
denied citizenship to Professor Macintosh, Professor at Yale Divinity 
School and former Canadian Army chaplain, and Miss Marie Bland, a war nurse, 
because of their refusal to say that they would bear arms in defense of 
the United States* 


This statement was released to the press of the nation, with an appeal 
for additional signatures* For weeks mail poured into our office 
from aroused citizens who desired to put themselves on record as 
opposing the refusal to grant citizenship to conscientious pacifists* 
















Six of ub - John Haynes Holmes, Rufus M. Jones, Francis J. 

McConnell, Harry F. Ward and Sherwood Eddy - sent a cablegram to 

Mahatma Gandhi, in 1951» expressing our doubts about the wisdom 

of a visit to America at that time, on the ground that his presence 

would be exploited by the press. Here are lines from a letter 

which I sent to him at that time. 

We are in general agreement that the press in America is so 
unethical and sensational that it would exploit you if you 
come to this country, and grossly misrepresent your cause. 
Public sentiment for Indian freedom in this country is gaining 
steadily... You will appreciate the spirit in which we have 
sent this cablegram. We are doing our utmost to present 
the Indian cause effectively to the American public. As you 
know, we are in complete agreement with your objective and the 
non-violent methodiSs you have been using, and we rejoice 
beyond words at the success which has already come to your 
cause. We feel confident that complete freedom for India 
will be achieved within the immediate future. If it Btill 
seems wise to you to make the trip to America, you mayr be 
assured that we will cooperate with you to the utmost of 
our capacity. 
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creating effective agencies of international.justice and security, 
what reception_,w'ould this two-fold announcement receive? ••• Is not 
such a dramatic move the very thing that is needed to arouse the 
peoplea qf the various nations and to jolt statesmen oftt of old 
ruts and compel them to abandeh the war system and substitute 
international agencies of justice and security? 

• now 

These words were written thirty-three years ago, and must appear to many 


readers to be naive and irresponsible* My own conviction#^foH»V%i^ 

AottrSViV t,/' s' 

remains unshaken that God, in his infinite wisdom^nd boundless love. 


had a way pf preventing the rise of Faso island Naziiem and of moderating 
and was endeavoring to repeal it to us* 
the aggression of Communism* In l?24^£he sanest policy/was to follow 


of Jesus.because it reppbsents the will of God for our 


Of course, it is dangeroim^to follow in the steps of our Lord, 

to live again in 192* 
know hoj#^ 
as best I kamndn, 1 


would prefer the calculated 

drift in] 

to support a pplicyof 

\ 

I still believe that/tts World War II could 
that the virulenoe^of Communist tyranny could 


iak of waging neace, 
inaction! and/'gambling on 


than 


threats of^retaliation 


have Wen prevented, and 


e been reduced 


In 1952 Living Creatively/ appeared, the first of my seven anthologies 


of devotional readings* Much of the work on it was done in a summer cabin 


at Hightop* near Blue Ridge, North Carolina, with Reinhold Niebuhr and 

s ic/er~ 

his mother 0as near neighbors* In a nationwide poll, it was voted A* 1 

by students and workers with students the most helpful 

mentioned* 

volume, from more than four hundred books In rzy various anthologies, 

A 

included readings stressing both sides of the Christian gospel, 

nurture. 




personal commitment and spiritual 
social action"* 
devot 
for 


as well as social .passion and 


churches* 


For five years I have been publishing annual series of 

readings, under the titl e Living With^Feace of Mir>d , primarily 

ominutjkfhal journals, 

page of newspaper^and in papers ptPblishbd biMTocal 


mind 


these readings, I'-'ftave stressed the truth that^bee 0 ^ oi* 
from God to those who prepare themselv^ to receive it# 


copy p* 5 Blue Book 


zic/efS 
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Six months before the outbreak of World War II, I was one 


of a hundred signatories to an Affirmation of Christian Pacifist 


Faith, ^ from which these lines are taken* 

in 

We believe that the Cross islrevealed Cod's way of dealing 

f A ‘ 

with wrongdoers, and that to this way all Christians are 


called. We believe that war, which attempts to overcome 
evil with more evil, is a denial of the way of the Gross.•• 
We'believe that when the state in the prosecution of war 
seeks to compel the denial of the gospel, the Church must 
resist at whatever cost... Therefore we proclaim to a 
world which is once again madly preparing for war that the 
gospel of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, which leaves 
us with no other choice but to refuse to sanction or 
participate in war, contains also its hope of redemption. 

We affirm our faith that the mission of the church today is 
to witness with singleness of heart, at whatever cost, to 
the power of good to overcome evil, of love to conquer 
hatred, of the Cross to shatter the sword. 


Amon^ the signatories to this Affirmation were Roland H. Bainton, 

A ^ 

Charles F„ Boss Jr.,George. Bu|trick, Fay Campbell, Allan Knight 

/ 

Chalmers, Bernard C. Clausen, Phillips Elliott, Harold £. Fey, 

John Haynes Holmes, 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, Georgia Harkne3s, A Allan A. Hunter, Halford S. 

_--Harold w . Phillips, 

Luccock, A. J. Muste, Ray Newton,(Clarence E. Pickett, 

John Nevin Sayre, Paul Scherer, Vida C. Scudder, Ralph Sockman, 


Ernest Fremont Tittle 





During World War II, twenty—eight of us joined in a protest against 

'^obliteration^bombing against German cities. I well remember the horror 

which greeted Germany 1 s first air raids on British cities in 1915* 

When Hitler destroyed Coventry from the air, President Roosevelt 

mass 

sent a blistering cablegram of protest against air attacks upon: 

citizens. Then our air force, in cooperation with our Allies, 

retaliated with "obliteration" bombing, raining fire bombs and"block 

busters" continuously for forty-eight hours on Dresden, with two 

hundred and fifty thousand wounded and killed. Miss Vera Britten 

had gathered evidence of the bsrbarous and revolting consequences 

of these air attacks upon civilians, and made a strong appeal to 

Christian conscience to protest against these inhumanities. The 

twenty-eight of us who signed such a public protest included George 

A. Buttrick, Henry H. Crane, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Allan A. Hunter, 

E. Stanley Jones, Rufus M. Jones, Clarence Pickett, Ralph V/. 

Sockman, and Ernest Freemont Tittle. Our protest was featured on 

the front page of the New York Times and many other dailies, and 

It was reported that 

called forth much editorial abuse in the press of the nation.^ She 
ratio of denunciations to approvals ran about fifty to one. 
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Soon after World War II began, I published a forty-thousand word 

It 


pamphlet, entitled How To Keep America Out of Wa r* was. 

issued under the imprint of seven peace organization, including the 

American Friends Service Committee, the Commission on World! Peace of the 

Methodist General Conference, and the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

In bundle orders this 96-page booklet sold for five cents each, and 

f -/?rom friends 

copies were sent out on consignment^ fl obtained a fund of eight thousand 

dollars as a subsidy to make possible the low selling price^and to enable 

us to send thousands of free copies to strategic individuals. To nearly 

aphft seven 


seventeen hundred colleges and universities 


copies were sent, to 


the President, the library, the Christian Association, the peace committee, 
JHm professor of Christian ethics^editor of college papeivVprof essor of 

— r fjwU ***> rttrt y -~ 

public speak ing j J Few*- hundred thousand copies were printed, and the 

churches were flooded with this urgent challenge to keep America 




^Ay- 


out of war 







Some 


) translated and i 

inf my books have been publishadin French, German, Dutch, ftOtiilflfr 
a /V ' * 

Swedish, Danish, Greek, Bulgarian, Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, and published 
in England and India* From time to time various articles of mine have 
-fcirf been translated and published in foreign 

periodicals. 



Proa old boxes I hare dug out copies of ny articles takes froa 

more than a hundred periodicals, covering a wide rouge of subject,, 

including The Readers Digest, The Atlantic Monthly, Annals of the American 

Acadeay of Political and Social Science, Christian Advocate, Presbyterian 
The Watchnan-Exaniner, The Christian Evangelist, 

Lifd, The Christian Herald, Fortnightly Review, Forum, Living Age, 

A 

Nation, New Republic, Survey, New York Tines. For some years I was a 
Contributing Editor of The Christian Century* 
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for two year* my ''Religion in Life" appeared weekly? 

a^ii t&t i#»<l u 

in the Cleveland Nows* ftp* 1 columns "Cod' ■ Living Letters" and 

"Living With Peace of Mind" hare* being used in hundred a of 4SS&1; 

in denominational journal** 

newspaper*, on the church page of dailies*^and in papers published 

by local churches* 

I wrote a biography of Sherwood Eddy/ but* unfortunately, 




it did not measure up? to the standard of publication* being too 
heavy and nat sufficiently dramatic* 









In 1924 Sherwood Eddy and I collaborated in writing The Abolition 
of War * In iqy section I gave answers to fifty questions which had 
often been raised in public foruns and discussion groups* Among the 
convictions recorded are theset 



I am unable to accept the doctrine of Tolstoi that the use of 
force is intrinsically wrong. ft toumn aa the use of force in 
protecting a helpless woman from a big brute is not a true 
parallel to modern war.«• Is war the lesser of two evils? Lesser 
than what specific evil/ Which of the great evils of modern ws* y V e - 
are absent from war? List them and seel wholesale slaughter of 
innocent and guilty with every conceivable weapon on destruction;; 
widespread hatred and lust of blood; lack of reverence for person-* 
ality; the supremacy of the law of necessity and the subordination 
of all normal values; world-wide propaganda of deceit and falsehood; 
the vast increase in sexual immorality; the refusal to love one 1 s 
enemies; the shattering of faith in a loving God; forsaking the 
worship of one universal Father and bowing down before national 
war gods; sowing the seeds of future wars! are these lesser evils? • 

Is Weir with Japan inevitable? The answer depends.;at least as much 
upon what we do as upon what -the Japanese do* If we continue to 
discriminate against them. and thoughtlessly enact legislation which 
they regard as a direct insult) if our yellow press continues its 
false and exaggerated propaganda* and if our leaders appeal for 
increased armaments to be used against them* it doe^iot require 
the prophetic gift to say that we are likely to have serious 
trouble with Japan within the next twenty or thirty yearB* But 
what possible excuse is there for such a fatal policy on our part? **o 
What would happen if the churches of the United States should 
induce our government to make the following proposition to the 
nations of the earth 1 That all armies and navies sould be reduced 
20 per cent each year for the next four years* antf that on the 
first day of January* 1950* all war* offensive and deftnsive* 
should be declared illegal and criminal and the whole war system 
abandoned? If at the same time our government should announce 
its willingness to cooperate to the limit with other nations in 
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Old clippings remind rae that during World War II, and many times 
since then, I outlined what seemed to me to be the mandate of our Lord* 
the Allies should have remembered that the G-ermans are God 1 s children 
and our brothers; theyShould have used their strength to help ruined 
Germany solve its problems; they^fcould have formed a world government, 
based on the recognition of the unity of the human race; they^iould 
have demonstrated their love of liberty by permitting the Germans to 
regain their freedom; and with Germany disarmed and paralyzed, the^ 
should have brought their armaments down to Germany&s level, as a step 
toward disarmament* With nineteen hundred other Protestant clergymen, 
in May, l?4l, I signed a Ministers 1 Covenant, re-affirming my Christian 
pacifism, and opposing America’s entrance into the war. The following 
year, I was one of the signatories to A Christmas Manifesto , in which we 
outlined a program of achieving a just and durable peace, and 
bringing about reconciliation of the warring nations. 

a radio 

During the Korean War, using the literary device of address by 

A 

the President of the United States to the peoples of the world, I 

supported a program which includedjthese statements^* 

jL LI ui/tj : 

I ought to tell you without reservation that I am in a position to 
know that our civilized society cannot survive a worldwide conflict waged 
with the weapons now in the possession of the various governments*•© 

You will understand, therefore, why I have been much in prayer during 
recent days... All ny life I have been taught that a humble and contrite 
k spirit is pleasing to God. Thus it is right for me to begin with 
a word of confession. Our sins have found us out... Too often have 
we bowed before the gods of nationalism and militarism..* Too fre¬ 
quently have we trusted in military power.•• I therefore propose 
that we stop the fighting now, and gather immediately around the 
conference table... I now propose that our Government offer to con¬ 
tribute fifteen billion dollars annually for a decade to the United 
Nations, as part of an international pool to be contributed by all 
the nations and to be administered by the United Nations fccr rehabili¬ 
tation and economic reconstruction all over the world.®o I promise 
you that I will do ny utmost to bring about an agreement whereby all 
nations simultaneously will disarm "down to the last rifle," if I 
may borrow a phrase from a distinguished Senator. I will not cease 
striving while there is breath in my body, to bring about 
universal disarmement.•© The time has now come to take the logical 
necessary next step to world government.•• More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of. In contrition and humility, let 
us pray that we may know what God wants us to do in our desperate 
plight, and that we may do his V#ly will at any cost. Let us pray for 
faith in the power of the spirit and for courage to walk in the light. 






We announced a four-fold functioni 

First* to examine various aspects of modern civilization from, 
the angle of ethical and spiritual values* especially in the 
light of the religion of Jesus, and to reveal the hypocrisies, 
injustices and cruelties in our present social order. 

Second* to discover and advocate constructive and ethical 
methods of bringing about the radical changes - deep-rooted 
and far-reaching changes, not temporary repairs - which must 
be made in existing social syBtemB before the new society 
can be created. 

Third, to expose the menace of violence,as exemplified by 
Militarism, Capitalism, Fascism, and Communism, and to promote 
Pacifism and Socialism, especially in seeking a more effective 
relationship; between them. 

Fourth, to interpret the actual and potential contribution of 
religion in generating the vision, confidence, courage and 
sacrifice required to transform the existing society into the 
Kingdom of Cod on earth. 
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Chapter 6 

EDITING ^THE WORLD TOMORROW jl 


/^^rom 



f’rom 1926 to 1954 )1 was editor of The World Tomrrow^ a monthly magagine 
founded by Norman Thomas. This position had been offered to me in 1921, 
but at that time it did not seem wise to accept. & It was understood 
that only half of iqy time us*a4w be devoted to the magazine, since I was 
unwilling to abandon other writing and extensive speaking across the 
nation. At the beginning^Devere Allen served as Executive Editor* tot 

After returning from Detroit, in 1925, I talked with Sherwood Eddy 
about a remarkable young minister named Reinhold Niebuhr. Within a few 
weeks we invited him to join our non-salaried staff of the Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order, end work with us in the colleges. This 

appealed to hi% £or many-months he appeared on numerous campuses . 

A * 

under the auspices of the Fellowships while continuing his ministry in 
Detroit. One day I asked Professor Harry F. Ward why Niebuhr was not 
being invited to the faculty of Union Theological Seminary. When the 
reply came that the Seminary did want him, but no provision had been 
made in the budget to make possible a call to him, I went at once to 
the office of ^herwood Eddy to find out if he could obtain the required 
funds. This he was able to do. So it £ame?abQUt that when Niebuhr 

t- 

came to Union in the fall of 1928, he joined Devere and me as a nott'- 
salaried editor of The 'World Tomorrow . During the next six years 
Sherwood and Reinie and Devere were my most intimate friends. At 
one period Niebuhr seriously considered leaving the Seminary and 
seeking a pastorate of a church among industrial workers. When no 
opening was found, he settled down to become America* s foremost theologian. 
Until our family moved from New York in 1954, we were together^ constantly. 
His friendship was greatly treasured, and one of my deepest regrets is 
that in recent years I have talked with him only infrequently* 















The first issue under my editorship was devoted to Militarism in 

the U. Sc Ae The first article was by Mahata Gandhi, accompanied by 

a cordial note in his own handwriting* He began with these words I 

n Non-violence is the greatest force man has ever been endowed with*'* 

Harry A* Overstreet wrote about Militarizing Our Minds, Brigadier. 

and Reinhold Niebuhr stressed its threat, 

General Gignilliat supported the R* 0* f * C., George Albert Coe asked, 

and * 

Training Students for WhatT I emphasized the Menace of Military $re- 

Gy, 4^ ^ 

parednes®# thousand copies of this number were mailed to 

A 

ministers and libraries throughout the United States* 
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In 1952 Paul He Douglas, later jj United States Senator from 
a non-salaried * 

Illinois} joined us as ml editor* Our contributing editors included 

At* 

John Haynes Holmes, Bishop Paul Joj^nes, Rufus ft Jones, Norman Thomas, 
f ✓ jK'S'- M'iWVfc; * 

John Bennett, Patrick Murphy Malin, H. N« Bradleflord, H. Richard 

Niebuhr:, Bishop Francis J* McConnell. On our masthead we carried the 

A 

caption, "A Journal Looking Toward a Social Order Based on the Religion 
of Jesus* 11 It was a magazine of Christian pacifism and Christian 
socialism, and was committed to equality of opportunity and status 
for all races* 

T Ua 'fir si iesuo under a y editor s hip : w as de voted to ”Militarism 



in\he U. 3. A." The first artiqle was by Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied 

to F A it 

writing^ first sentenq 


by a cordial note in his own hanc 
wasi\”Non-violence is th« 
endowed with*" 


greatest force man ha*r ever been 
einhold Niebuhr! ended his w d rtwi e^on "The Threat of 


the R* 0* T. C." with, these wordai "If 


can not see the war 


system in militarized schools we are blijrtf to the real issue which 


faces a war weary world* 1 


J0& 



these wordss "Abov 




all, modern disciples of Jesus^mii)^ be willing to take the consequence^ 

of following his exampla^ind guidance^ Overcoming evil is dangerous 1 

business* whether tW) weapons used are baVcnets and bombs or love and 1 

forgiveness*•©ySvil can be overcome with good on^y when the adherents 1 

of spiritual processes are willing to endure ignomin^ discomfort, 

pain^and even death rather than ^bandon their ideal or forfealM^their 

tfethod^*" Fifty thousand copies of this issue were mailed too ministers 

_-an drlTbrari’es throughout the nation** 

The opening article of our second issue was by J* Ramsay MacDonald 

on American foreign policy* Mrs* Carrie Chapman Catt discussed the 

outworn Monroe Doctrine, Norman Thomas wrote about seeing the world 

with the Marines, Raymond B. Fosdick and James U* McDonald discussed 

tthffi League of Nations, m* John Haynes Holmes the outlawry 

A 
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of war, aaf§£ James T. Shbwtll presented an interim policy for peace# and 
Reinhold Niebuhr a,£ed t Does Religion Quiet or Disquiet? Our third 

A 

issues was devoted to a consideration of Dictatorship .and Democracy> 
with articles by L. P. Jacks, Harold J* Laski, Bruce Bliven and Arnold 
Wolfers* An early issue concentrated on the Philippines and the United 

4.— A JL. 

States^ on industrial conflict included articles by William 

Green, Toyohiko Kagawa, Stuart Chase, George Soule, and A. J* Musts# 
Problems of the Carribean were discussed by Nathaniel Peffer, Paul jf 
H« Douglas, and M. Borchard. 

As I thumb through old volumes, I find these articles* Rufus 
M. Jonhs, Building the Soul of a People; Patrick Murphy Malin, Civil 
^Disobedience; Benson Y* Landis, What is on the Farmers* Backs? John 


Dewey, The Fruits of Nationalism; Charles Clayton Morrison, The Outlawry 

\ . -- 

of War; Edward Alsworth Ross, The Military Mind; Halford E. Lueeook, 

\ 

The First Fine CeCr-eleas Rapture; Emily G. Baleh, The Myth of Military 
Security; Howard Thurman* Peaoe Tactics and a Racial Minority; 
Rabindrnath Tagore, East and West; Ernest Fremont •‘•ittle, What Will 
the Churches Do With Jesus? John C. Bennett, Christianity and Class 

I 

Conscousness;; Henry P. Van Duden, The Sickness *gf Liberal Religion; 
Walter Judd, The Way of Love in China; Jerry Voorhis, Socialize the 
Land; Kenneth 3. Latourette, aA Appreciation of Non-Christian Faiths; 


Harold, E. Fey, Free the Philippines; E* Stanley Jones, A Missionary 

, | - 

Adventure^; Pearl S. efee Buck, The Higher Nationalism* 

We piublished a notable series on Recent Gains in American 
Civilization, with articles on religion, by Harry hereon Fosdick; 
government, Charles A* Beard; business and industry, Stuart Chase; 
industrial relations, Mary van Kleeck; ppace, Norman Thomas; race 
relations, Charles S. Johnson; the press, Oswald Garrison Villard; 






The Monroe Doctrine, over a span of many decades, was the 
foundation of the foreign policy of the United States in dealing 
with Latin American countries. In 1928 I sent a questionnaire to 

nine hundred leaders of public opinion, in an effort to find out 

4 - 4’Ay >#& * 

the famous doctrine meant^ Three hundred individuals: 
replied - editors, college presidents, college professors, clergymen, 
lawyers, labor leaders, manufacturers, financiers, social workers. 

A summary of these replied demonstrated the truth that everybody 
was talking about it, but there was no agreement as to what it meant. 

A 

Mrao Carrie Chapman Catt told of a ti&O* -mother who named her two 

children Monroe Doctrine and Savin 1 Grace, and soon they were 

affectionately called Little Docky and Say# Mrs# Mary Baker Eddy 

once confessed, 11 1 believe strictly/ in the Monroe Doctrine, in our 

Constitution* and in the laws of God# 11 Answers to my eight questions 

arrayed authority against authority 1 in every case, as one expert 

contradicted another# I printed distinguished nameB on one side and 

equally eminent on the other eide. So I concludedt 

The phrase '*Monroe Doctrine 1 * is another explosive expression# 

It can be demonstrated that most citizens of the United States 
have only a vague notion as to its real meaning# Yet it has 
become a national idol, a fetish, a shibboleth, '*no more to 
be questioned than a fundamental 1 dogma of the church.** The 
phrase is charged with patriotic emotion# If a responsible 
official of our government should maintain that the Monroe 
Doctrine was being violated by a non-American nation, he would 
instantly be assured of the passionate support of hie countrymen, 
no matter what the nature of the controversy and quite regardless 
of the merits of our position# 
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education, DallaB Lore Sharp; literature, Mary Austin; art, Rockwell 

Kent; science, David Starr Jordan; American civilization, John Dewey; 

progress or decadence, Harry F* Ward; Western civilization, Paul Arthur 

•w 

Schilpp; an Oriental evaluation of Modern civilization, Masaharu 
Anesakie 

Another series of sixteen articles discussed A New Economic 

Order, with contributions from E. R. Seligman, Henry Raymond Mussey, 

A 

Jerome Davis, Norman Thomas, Paul H* Douglas, I. M. Rflbinow, Harry 

W. Laidler, Reinhold Niebuhr, Francis J. McConnell, Eduard Co Lindeman. 

Each aiM M fw 

tattarof these series was published 

A 

also as a booke 

We used the biographical'.method of presenting ideas in a series; on 

Adventurous Americans, with articles interpreting the significance, 

Jane Addame 

in their respective fields, of Oliver Wendell Holmes, A John Dewey, 

B. Charney fix; Vladeck Scott Nearing 

Oswald Garrison Villard,^Margaret Sanger, Norman Thomas, A* J* Muste, 

John A. Lapp, Judah L. Magnes, A 

Sherwood Eddy, A Paul Ho Douglas, W. E. B. DuBois , Carrie C apman Catt 

Roger Baldwin) Paul Jones, Wm. P. Hapgood, 

Sidney Hillman, Francis J. McConnell, Vida Do Scudder, John Nevin Sayre, 

A A A. 

Grace Abbott* These articles were published also as a book. 

As bitterness and hatred in Germany rose to the boiling point in 

1930, I sent a questionnaire to a selected listed of American; citizens* 

We published a summary of replies from four hundred 

twenty-nine individuals - college presidents, professors, editors, social 

workers, clergymen, labor leaders, military and naval officers, bankers, 

-t r 

lawyers. Only forty-sigh answered yes to the question. Do you believe 

A 

that Germany and her allies were solely responsiblO for causing the World WarT 

Less than half of those replying said yes to the question. Do you believe 

that Germany was more responsible than any other Power for causing the 

World War. A eepare summary was prepared of one hundred replies from 

American A 

^professors of history and international relatione. Only three of these 
individuals expressed the judgment that Germany and her allies were solely 
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V greatly treasured a personal note from Albert Einstein, and 

A. l\ 


quote this paragraphi 

It is a gratifying revelation of the temper of the /ftaerican clergy 
that 0P 54 per cent of those who answered your questionnaire should 
have indicated their purpose not to participate in any future war. 
Only such a radical position can be of any help to the world, 
since the governments of each nation are bound to present every 
war as a war of defense. 

r'"' 

The theme of a World Tomorrow dinner in 19J1 was, Can the Church 


Stop dr. Notable addresses were delivered by John Haynes Holmes, 


Carrie Chapman Catt, and Harry Emerson Fosdick. Because of the 
yV» VC/ r'44 oc^s /*'£■**> 

eminence of his position^ and because it is of interest historically; 
I am quoting an excerpt from Dr. Fosdick 1 s address on that occasion, 


which we published^ 

A revolution has been required in order to make it possible for me 
to stand at a pacifist meeting like this, feeling that I belong 
here... I hate war. I hate war because I have seen it. I hate 
war for what it does to our own men. I have seen them come in 
freshly gassed from the front line tranche • I have watched 
the long, long trains loaded with their mutilated bodies. I 
have heard the raving of those that were crazed and the cries of 
those who wanted to die and could not. I hate war for what it 
forces us to do to our enemies, slaying their children with 
our blockades, bom tiring their mothers in their villages, and 
laughing at our breakfast tables over our coffee cups at every 
damnable and devilish thing we have been able to do to them. I 
hate war for its consequences, for the lies it lives on and 
propagates, for the undying hatreds it arouses, for the dictator¬ 
ships it puts in place of democracies, and for the starvation 
that stalks after it. I hate war, and never again will I sanction 
or support anotherl // 


Four months previously we had published tfh article, ’’Militant 

A 

Pacifism,” from which this paragraph is taken* 

Even at the risk of great personal -sacrifice and hardship, all 
who wish|0f to do something conceete toward world pacification 
must refuse war service. .o pacifists should declare openly;that 
they will 1 never bear arms or take part in any military service 
whatsoever. I advise the recruiting of people for this idea 
all over the world« And for the timid ones who say, "What is 
the use of trying, we are so few in number," my answer ist "If you 
can get only two per cent of the population-of the world tc&. 
assert in time of peace that they will not fight, you will have 
a solution of international troubles#." Even so small a pro¬ 
portion as two per cent will accomplish the desired result, 
for they could not be put in jail. There are not enough jails in 
the world to accommodate theml 
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responsible, and only thirty-two thought that Germany was more responsible 
than any other Power. 

Wide discussion throughout the United States resulted frcna the 
,in 1931; 

publication.of replies from nineteen thousand clergymen of many 
A More than 

religious bodies, ^twelve thousand of these individual® expressed the 
opinion that the churches of "mericatf should now go on record as refu# 
to sanction o.r support any future war) more than ten thousand state/ 


that it is their present purpose not to sanction any future war or 

participate as armed combatant/} more than twelve thousand favor 
A 

immediate entrance of the United States into the League of Nations* 

— nearly twenty-one thousand thousand — 

An even larger number of clergymen responded to a questionnaire 

A 


in 195^• 



thousand of them expressed the opinion that the churches 


Fourteen 
of ^merica 


shsdK^ 


now go on re|cord as refusing to sanction or support any future war) 

just under thirteen thousand state that it is their present 4#* 
purpose not to sanction any future war or participate as an armed 
combatant} ten thousand favor the immediate entrance of the United States 


into the League of Nations^, The question was asked, If you favor a 
cooperative commonwealth, which political system seems to you to offer 


the most effective method of achieving this end? One hundred eleven 
replied Fascism, one hundred twenty-three Communism, five thousand 
eight hundred end seventynine Socialism, ten thousand six hundred ninety- 
one drastically reformed Capitalism. 


Among the thousands of individuals replying to the first and the 
on war and oeace v 

A 


second questionnaire on war and peace, as** expressed a sense of outrage 

A A o/ty 7 

that such questions should be sponsored and sent out 

/V 

It4nguiatt4d-^ekd«ra-a«"J>cfkeslgftdmeru. flare# son Foad iekr Ekaaie*-' 
Ruae&Vl Servile 
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MMW. Rue se 11 Bowie * 3. Parke a Cadman* Sherwood 
Eddy* Harry Emerson Fosdick* Edward L. Israel* M* Ashby Jones* 

Win. P. King, F© H. Knubel, John McDowell* Wm. P. Merrill', Reinhold 
Niebuhr* D. P. McGeachy* Daniel A. Poling* John Nevin Sayre* William' 
Scarlett* and Ralph W. Sockman 

General Douglas MacArthur sent me a long letter of surprise and 


dismay? 

That men who wear the cloth of the church should openly defend 
repudiation of the laws of the land* with the necessary impli- 
cations and ramifications arising from such a general attitude 
toward our statutes* seems almost incredible. It will certainly 
hearten every potential or actual criminal and malefactor who * 
eitherr has or contemplates breaking some law... To render our 
country helpless would invite destruction* not only of our 
political and economic freedom* but also of our religion... 

In all modesty may I not say to the opponents of national 
defense that Our Lord* who preached the Sermon on the Mount* 
later in his career declared * M Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth; I came not to send peace* but a sword. H 

From Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske came this word* 

My opinion may be briefly expressed by saying that their 
significance is about the same as would be the replies of those 
19*000 clergymen to eight questions concerning proposed cures 
of cancer... the matter of preventing war practically id 
within the domain of statesmanship* not religion. It belongs 
to the state* not the church. And it seems to me as clear as the 
noon-day sun that it is just as wrong for the church to meddle 
in affairs of state as for the state to meddle in dlffairs of 
the church. 

j&ttn Various clergymen earns these comments* 

A 

What is behind this questionnaire? Is it communism* bolshevism 
or rank anarchism? Do you realize that any man who answers 
M Yes M to that question could be arrested - and would be in case 
of war - for disloyalty* per jury* and treason? To ny mind it 
is treason to ask it... If they like the communist form of 
doctrine and life, then let them depart for the country of 
the muttering* long-whiskered* hellish tribe of that land. I^for 
one* am even suspicious of some whose 

names appear at the bottom of the letter enclosed with the 
questionnaire* as being sympathetic if not close friends of 
the communists and believers in their teachings... The colored 
race is hoping that soon we will get so good, we will lay down 
our arms* so they can begin on us©.. I shall remember the 
immortal words of Nathan Hale and gladly offer ny life to ny 
country* America* in any war in which eha may engage, and without 
any question on my part as to whether T&xz&sy ny country is 
justly or unjustly, engaged in iThat war*.. That would be treason;* 
and such churches should be closed.•© Such action would be a 
slap in the face of God, since His book - the Bible - prophecies, 
war to the end..©Pacifism breeds sissies, as efficiently as 
idleness breeds laziness. A military environment breeds men..© 






jr /3 

A lot of preachers are making asaes out of themselves over this 
anti-war stuff. They are forfeiting, and justly so, their influence 
over redblooded, sensible Americans. •• Refusal to support the 
Government would put the church// on the level with bootleggers... 

1 think the churches of Amerioa should be the last of the 
nation 1 s institutions to turn slackers and cowards by deserting 
it in its hour of need. 


The trend in attitude toward war is revealed in a comparison- of 


the returns fnom throe questionnaires. At the end of 1955, The 
Stvrh far-*/* 

Emergency Peace Campaign received answers from nearly thirteen 

thousand clergymen* In the three polls the comparative number^ 


of ministers who stated their present purpose not t o sanction any 
future war or participate as an armed combatant were as followBi 




Number Percentage ofc. jjb»g£*<fctfke 

# yurv1 1* S/tfnr — ^ 


jiii 


7^3 J 
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In commenting upon the strength of the pacifist movement during 


this period) F» Ernest Johnson, Director of the Research Department 

. f*w<r 

of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, wrote! 

A 


From a sociological point of view the pacifist crusade which 
swept the country in the twenties and thirties was an extra* 
ordinary phenomenon* Indeed) it is perhaps the most impressive 
single example ef the power of propaganda for an idea that 
our history records* And here the word 'propaganda 1 is used 
in a purely desoriptive sense to characterize a remarkable 
movement* Its strength laity very largely in the fact that 
those who became purveyors of its philosophy were among the 
most intellectual) liberal) and socially minded) and therefore 
the most broadly Influential) of the ministerial leaders* The 
movement had the support of some of the most ably edited religious 
journals) and it produced a pamphlet literature of a vigorous 
and convincing sort* ^he influence of the spoken and written 
word) unsupported by vested interest of any kind) has perhaps 
never been so strikingly demonstrated*•• Christian pacifism, 
became an indubitably/authentic movement) the influence of 
which is strongly felt in the religious life of America now 
that we are at war* To a large and influential portion ef 
the Protestant leaderehippwar had become anathema before the 
blew fell at Pearl Harbor) and no clear 'testimony' in support ef 
the war has taken form in Protestant circles* 








We published, in 1920, a distinguished seven-page article 
by Professor Garner, of the University of Illinois, on a Proposed 
Program for a Mon-Imperialistic Policy in Latin America* This 
stimulating presentation was commented upon by thirteen authorities 
including William E. Dodd, Oswald Garrison Villard, Samuel Guy 
Inman, Lewis Gannett, Paul H. Douglas, and Charles A* Beard* 
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throughout the United States and Canada* 

In an effort to create K&t&KpO&ntiater discussion* The World 

in one hundred fifty cities i / 

Tomorrow arranged peace meetings from Portland to ^ 

from Halifax to Vancouver^ and front K±cii±gwi to iHtorid*. Scores of 

A 

emient religious leaders took part* with Rabbi Stephen S* Wise* 

Richard Roberta and Norman Thomas participating in a broadcast 

over the chain of the National Broadcasting Company* 
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'^ o\'i<krT2~^<s rf°us~ 

An idea to~wHIcKTtae returned again and again was the sharp 

A 

contrast between the Socialist Party and the Communist Party* We 
supported the position of Norman Thomas and repudiated the strategy, 
of Earl Browder. 


"h 


* 


QS 


Tti« CowwuniuLe accept un y uu 1 madly"the doctrine that the, end 
justifies the means;;that is, they take over bag and baggage 
the military method. To members of the Third International^ 
as to soldiers at the front, the law of necessity transcends 
ethical principles, and that practice is regarded as moral 
which loads to victory. The writer once listened for an 
hour to a high official of the Red Terror aB he described how 
they saved^St. Petersburg Revolution by sending armed workers 
throughout the city"dealing out death to members of the old 
regime and striking terror intoc the ranks of counter revo¬ 
lutionaries. In reply to the question, "How many men did 
you kill?" he replied! "As many as we needed to." That is, 
of course, identically the same attitude as that.displayed by 
army officers on war duty. General Potsh did not rejoice 
over rivers of Germany blood, but merely considered slaughter 
a tragic necessity. It is thus evident that-^militarists and 
patriots who sanctiori the war system are not Irf'-a^favorable 
position to condetnn Communists for following their own 
example, and meydly substituting class enemies for national 
enemies. Pacifists, however, who repudiate the war systeiiK 
under all cifcumstances, can consistently say that the 
method used by the Communists is highly unethical and 
unjustifiable*.• The Socialists, therefore, utterly/ 
reject the Communist method of violent revolution on 
pragmatic .grounds as well as from ethical con- 
_ aiderations. 


^Many times we declared our opposition to united front movements 
between Communists and Socialists, between Communists andpacifists. 

wrote*, 

A genuine unitod front is likey/iae. impossible between Communists 
knd\Socialists, between persons who seek to transform imperialist 
war Into civil war and pacifists who have repudiated the war 
methodN^n all its manifestationso'V* o We do not want to stress 
the "I told you so" atfctfcjais note unduly^/but the'events of 
the past rqw weeks seem to us to be\r out the impossibility 
of a united r^ont Movement, as we have^contended inches© pages*.« 
% conviction deepens that pacifists general, and\religious 
groups in particular, will do well to woWc with agencies that 
sre^in sympathy with their pacifism and thkir religion^ and 

E fritter away Jblieir energies in vain attempts to, secure 

ctive cooperation with Communist and near-Commuriiat organ- 
ions. - ——*_ 
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My opposition to united front campaigns with Communists 

was bo vigorous that Sherwood remonstrated with me* He passed 

on the substance of a conversation with Norman Thomast 

I cannot quota his exact words, but what he was was to the effect that 
you are htgapm*' hipped'» or have a blind spot and emotional complex, 
or a prejudice when it comes to Marx, Communism and Soviet Russia. 

I find this feeling almost universal among your radical friends* 
Personally, I think it is affecting the usefulness of your magazine*»• 
I ask you earnestly to think it over dispassionately this summer 
and see if you cannot iron out this emotional complex* 

While I wae unalterably opposed to a united- front with Communists, 

1 was continuously writing and speaking about ways of preventing 

war and bringing about reconciliation; between Russia and the ' 

United States* Entire addresses were devoted to an endeavor to 

helppaudieneds understand how communism cams to the Soviet Union, 

and why its leaders had acted as thsy did* I» * syndicated 

article which appeared in eight denominational journals, entitled 

f-. q - 

"Is Joseph Stalin More Power Than GodT" I summarized a program of actioni 

1. f Look with recognltien upon the Russian loaders and people, 
m children of God and our brothers* 

Love our enemies with self-giving compassion, confronting thorn 
rith continuing evidence of our goodwill toward thorn* 

Paco them with the conviction that they, like ourselves^can tin 
converted by spiritual power, and that their policiee, like 
ours,can be changed* 

We must not make an exception and say that they are beyond 
reach of God* s power* 

Recognizing Stalin and his comrades as our fellow-sinner$^ 
and confessing our own guilt, we must endeavor.'to be less^ 
unworthy channels through which God's power may flow in a 
continuing impact upon them* 

Through the United Nations, we must work with the Soviet Union 
in a stupendous effort to abolish hunger from the earth, 
to help peoples to help themselves, and to achieve mutual 
disarmament* 

The substance of this proposal was repeated in a hundred sermons 
and addresses acres a the United Stiatess 
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^ TteTforfA 

In an endeavor to reveal the nature and range of article^/ ^ 
I have selected these! 

Rufus M. Jonas, Building the Soul of a People 
John Dewey* The Fruits of Nationalism 
Charles Clayton Morrison, The Outlawry of War 
Halford E. Luccock, The First Fine Careless Rapture 
Emily Balch, The Myth of Military Security 
Howard Thurman, Peace Tactics and a Racial Minority 
Rabindranath Tagore, East and West 

Ernest Fremont Tittle, What Will the Churches Do With Jesus? 
Jerry Voorhis, Socialize the Land 

Kenneth S. Latourette, An Appreciation of non-Christian Faiths 
Pearl 3. Buck, The Higher Nationalism 
Benson Y. Landis, What is on the Farmers' Backs? 

Patrick Murphy Malin, Civil Disobedience 
John 0« Bennett, Christianity and Class-Consciousness 
Walter Judd, The Way of Love in China 
Henry P. Van Dusen, The Sickness of Liberal Religiom 
Harold E. Fey, Free the Philippines.. 

Zona Gale, Brotherhood or Things 
George W« Norris, Why the Farm Bloc? 

Samuel Giy Inman, Why Pan—Americanism Fails 
George L. Collins, How Race Prejudice is Overcome 
I. M. Rubinow, Social Insurance 
Vida D. Scudder, The Larks of St. Francis 
Eric H. Thomsen, Adult Education in Denmark 
Cedric Long, Consumers Cooperation 
.Eo Roy Calvert, Capital Punishment 
^Alain Locke, The Negro Contribution to America 
Lynn Harold Hough, Art end Religion: 

H. Richard Niebuhr, Religion and Ethics 

S. Ralph Harlow, What War Does to the Minds of Children 
Hulet M. Wells, Prison as Seen by a Leavenworth Inmate 
Sidney B. Fay, Economic and Psychological Release for Germany 
Katsuo Takenaka, Kagawa as a Pacifist 
John Nevin Sayre, The Disarmament Objective 
Jennie Lee, A Diary from a Kentucky Mining Camp 
Herman Hoffmann, Pacifism iin the Catholic Church 
George A. Coe, The Social Value of Prayer and Worship 
Charles C. Webber, Clergymen Invade Industry 
Sherwood Eddy, My Ninth Visit to Russia 
E. Merrill Root, Poets and Jtystics in a Machine Age 

■•Edward L. Israel, Recovering Radical Religion 
Ro A. McGowan, Catholic Radicalism 

• %_So G, Homrighausen, Prophets and Social Reconstruction: 

< fo+h ?^^Romain Rolland, Imperialism and Revolt 

Irvin St. John Tucker, Beauty in the Home of God 

T. Swann Harding, Rescue the Consumer 
Philip; S. 3ernstein, : Pacifism in Hitler's World 
E. Stanley Jones, A Missionary Adventure 
C. F. Andrews, Christ and Race 

Lee Vroman, The Meaning of the Turkish Revolution 
Mahatma Gandhi, Why Voluntary Poverty 
A. Herbert Gray, An Unarmed Army of Peace 
H. C. Engelbrecht, Back of the Spaniel Revolution 
Cranston Clayton, A Strategy for Negroes^ >r\ 
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you v to offer the most effective method of achieving this end? Drastically refomed 
oapl^llMl 10.6911 fasoiem - as lrn^Mp llll communism - as in Soviet Russia and 
„ rep^ser*.* by th. Consmmiet Cty of the United State. 125l socialism - as 
repreeented by th. Soolalist Party of imerioa, or by a »w and more indlusir. 
sooialistlo alignment, in which Hr. pr.s.ut Soolalist Party would * in- 

V* i _ w t - a -- — ^ m J “ ■** —- . - * 

oluded. 5 t B79« ' . 

Through th, sight yearn many to-dto^posts oontribut.d to T h. World , Tgr rg. ^ ^ 

including Edna St. Tinc.nt Millsy, Margaret mdd.meyer f 

Vaohol LM^y’S^'sVci.ghorn, E. . _ niz rir 

W.UM*.Itaiton ’^Coblents^Robert P^Tristram Coffin, ft*" 

In A ,pit. of my colleagues on th, editorial staff and th, 

eminenoe of our writer,, w. were n.v.r able to build th. circulation beyond 

16,600 oopi.s, and many of tins. war. subsidised sbyalriptions to public 
libraries. W. were too serious, too heavy, ^radical on too 

for a popular following. W. let*. received ^subscriptions from tUmaU**, 

in rsligionrb.li.v.rs in racial segregation, or opponents of pacifism and 

socialism, llthough th. number of eub.orib.rs was never large, our list 

included »»ny leaders of religion and education thmughout th. country. W. 

4vtiL *vw« fl A d-&yr* 

received much praise - and few subBoriptionsc 

All magazines of this character have to be subsidized. The $175,000 
*e raised in eight years was not enough, and in the fifth year of the 
depression we were compelled to suspend publication, and merge with The 
Christian Century . T here were several reasons why mb we were not 


to survive the depression. Our oinflation was always^, we 

obtaii^ wswh^a^vertising, and I mad. s.veralmistelc.. in Judgment - 
increasing thT size^to 48 pages, paying substantial rates to our writers. 
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Ud nB.lntain.ing an expansive staff, although Niebuhr and I did not reoelye 

cX ***** A 

salaries from The World Tomorrow * M» chaise to a weekly proved to bo a blunder,, 

a Coffey** 

I had obtained three gifts of t 4&iSaO eaoh, with many smaller gifts, and thought 

A 

that with an editorial staff of Devere Allen, K«inhold Niebuhr, Paul H 0 Douglas, 

Halford E. Luooook, George A. Coe, X* H. N. Brailsford, we could rapidly build 

Cy\Q- hon4.Y&4i HubO£***-«- 

circulation as a weekly. Twice we sent 100*000 free copies to ministers and 
educators, with disappointing results in circulation. My own work m with the 

magazine was seriously hand loa^* onl y half ttme W “ toTOt- 

to it, and frequent^ on extended speaking tours across the 

A A 

nation* a world tour of eleven months*^ After four years in an 

Arizona desert sohool, Btafccould not return to New Pork for health 

reasons, and months before we knew that the magazine would go under^we 

made arrangements to move to California, so that he and Mary could be together 

in Tlhittier College. This would have meant that I would have been away from c£ ^ t 

home even more than ***&&&* W enthusiasm for the magazine^ Wi 

A- A 

was a faotor in ny unwillingness to put forth the extra energy requiret^to keep 
it alive. Through the years The World Tomorrow owed most to the^ffiJtodOs^and 
tireless zeal of Devere Allen. During the six years that Re inhold Niebuhr was 
an editor, we maintained affectionate relations and never had a serious difference 
of editorial judgment about policy 0 
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Chapter 

CONFRONTING OPPOSITION 


Throughout American history* in time of crisis when the clash of 

A 

opinions was sharp* name-calling has been indulged in 

It is not surprising^therefore^that in a period of two world 
vast 

wars and^revolutions in many lands* individuals with point of view 

called radical} unpatriotic*. subversive and communistico 
A 

The factions led respectively by Alexander Hamilton and Thomas 




Jefferson engaged in bitter controversy. The Federalists 

W were committed to aristocracy of leadership* 
looked upon democracy with contempt} and showered abuse upon its 
supporters* ■ Hamilton exclaimed} "The people 1 * - the people is a great 
beast 1 ." A Federalist editor cried out} "0 base democracy* Why* it is 
absolutely worse than street-sweepings* or the filth of the common- 
sewers*" Noah Webster sneered} "poor porpoises}" Gouveneur Morris 
jeered} "poor reptiles}" Martha Washington scorned "filty democrat's." 
Jefferson was bitterly att a cked as an enemy of his class} owner as he 
was of broad acres and one hundred fifty-four slaves. "The Reign of 
Terror" is the title used for a chapter in a recent history 


this period. The Alien and Sedition laws were used in an 
effort to destroy the political power off all who supported government 
by the people* 

In the campaign of 1828} the propertied class looked upon Andrew 
Jackson with such contempt and such fear that Chief Justic^Marshall 

A. 

wrote} "Should Jackson be elected} I shall look upon the government 

„ W-fl" 

as virtually dissolved* 

/' Some Anti-Federalists "now ventured to call themselves- 
Democrats - a term as malodorous in the polit^e circles 
of Washington*s day as Bolshevik! in the age of President Harding." 
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Jackson was attacked as "a usurper, an adulterer, a gambler, a 
cock-fighter, a brawler, a drunkard, and a murdere^." Both 
parties "resorted to billingsgate of the most finished quality," 
and^when defeated^Admas slipped away before the inauguration of 
the man he despisede 

William Llojud Garrison and his fellow-abolitionists ware 

subjected to extremes of abuse. A New York newspaper expressed 

the opinion, "Never was there more malevolence and unblushing 

wickedness avowed than by this Garrison. Indeed, he surpasses 
ir 

Robispie^re and his associates." Meetings of abolitionists were 

called "dangerous assemblies - calculated for mischief, and 

treasonable in their character and purpose." A distinguished 

clergyman opened a debate with these wordst 

The Parties in this conflict are not merely abolitionists and 
slaveholders - they are atheists, socialists, communists, 
red republics**, jacobins, on the one side, ana the frienas 
of order and regulated freedom on the other. In one word, 
the world is the battle ground - Christianity and Atheism 
the comDatants’j and the progress of humanity the stake. 

This procedure of labeling anti-slavery advocates with all 

the objectionable epithets then current was followed by the 
Honorable James Wilson, American Minister to Turkey. In one 



category he grouped ^the advocates 


Socialists, the Infidels, the Red Republicans, and Abolitionists. 
Garrison was led through the streets of Boston, with a rope 
around his body, by a Boston mob, which included "many gentlemen of 
property and influence." Six Mississippians offered a reward of 
twenty thousand dollars for the head of Garrison. "There exists 
at this moment through the Southern States, an actual Reign 
of Terror," wrote a Northern editor. 








Extremes of vituperation were heaped upon Abraham Lincoln. 

In going through one of his biographies, I ran across the following 

expressions of contempt and enmity* 

mean, sneaking, and disreputable; cringing, crawling creature; 
an ape and baboon; buffoon; monster, idiot; miserable and 
contemptible despot; extraordinary freak of nature;-one of 
God's mistakes; a cross between a sand-hill crane and an 
Andulsian Jackass; the abolition orangutang that skulked in 
Washington; he will totterrinto a dishonorable grave, driven 
there perhaps by the hands of an assassin, leaving behind 
him a memory more execrable than that of Arnold - more despised 
than that of the traitor Cataline; old Abe Lincoln is an 
infernal ^ackass; I should relish his groans and agonies, if 
I could see him put to torture in hell or anywhere else. 

^-In an envelope in which Lincoln filed threats of assassination* 

there were eighty letters. And finally death came from an assassin's 

bullet in his head, fired from a distance of less than five feet. 








X Pc 


ftCtf oitc ° 

During the 1896 campaign, the kfrfiStfflg invectives* 

Qtc/ct* * 

Within the Iwn precincts of aristocratic clubs and sociali 

A Eastern 

salons, and in circles of business men* the popularity of William Jennings 

A 

Bryan produced consternation and panic, Theodore Roosevelt used the familiar 
device of lumping together people you dislike, and cried outi 


Messrs* Bryan, Altgeld, Tillman, Debs, Coxey ana the rest, have not 

'r 

the power to rival the deeds of Marat, Barrere, and Robispierre, 
but they are strikingly like the leaders of the Terror of Franoe 
in mental and moral attitude* 


"Then their alarm turned to terror; Bryan became anti-American, even 
Antichrist, as terror was turned into hatred*" A minister in Brooklyn 
went to this extreme » 


I must be heard and will be heard against all dishonesty and anarchy 
and kindred evil* I love the blood-stained banner of the Cross and 
it is in danger* I must speaK every Sunday from now on until November 
I shall denounce the Chicago platform. That platform was made in Hell 
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Advocates of woman suffrage were for half a century abused and 
villified. In 1871 an editor in Seattle thus described Susan B. 





the prevailing ktmosphere of 


■owerrand political corruptio: 


movement with tfte"-brush of radicalism and 


e the French 


nally sufficient to defeat it 


communism was-^Ue 


Anthony» 


She is a revolutionist, aiming at nothing less than the breaking 
up of the very foundations of society, and the overthrow of every 
social institution organized for the protection of the sanctity 
of the altar, the family circle and the legitimacy of our offspring 
recognizing no religion but self-worship, no God but human reason, 
no motive to action but lust.*. The whole plan is coarse, sensual 
and agraian, the worst phase of French infidelity and communism. 

Not only were these pioneers called vile names, they were mobbed, 
arrested and subject to indignities. In Albany the may""*or the city 

agreed to protect them. He placed policemen in various parts of the 

hall, "then he laid a revolver across his knee, and there he sat 

during the morning, afternoon and evening sessions." 

■ F o r a full- se ntuyy l a uilul "legislation wan raaiS ' Ce a cy mea mp (• 

fkir and f&uL, (Advocates of legajl curbs upon the tightffl of property 

personal ! 

owners and empidyer&^of labor wer^ confronted with\abuse, economic 


revolution, the epithets "Red" and "communist" had been pinnec 

I mdvooat op- of - aeoial ohcu agaa^.___ 

Men and women who urged legal abolition of child labor were 
assailed as dangerous radicals. On the floor of the Senate it was 
asserted that "every Bolshevik, every extreme communist and socialist 
in the United States is back of this measure.•• Of course, this is a 
communistic. Bolshevistic scheme." Another Senator declared, "it 
assassinates democracy, and upon its grave establishes a hybrid 
monstrosity#" In his argument before the Supreme Court,in opposing 
the income tax law, Joseph H. Choate sai^/i 


» 
















It ie far more communistic in its purposes and tendencies. 

It is defended here upon principles as communistic, socialistic - 
what shall I call them - populistic as ever have been addressed 
to any political assembly in the world.*• This is a doctrine 
worthy of a Jacobin Club... it is worth! of a Czar of Russia." 



undoubtedly were^ ^tit little effort was made to distinguish between 
violent anarchists and revolutionary ,,on the one hand, and 



conservative labor leaders and middle-class supporters of the labor 
movement, on the other. wbb a n and« 

t n i bi mi t e d g ail * p i ts —o f r e d paint wor e~ueeds» At the turn of the century, 
the president of the National Association of Manufacturers, 

cried outt 

Organized labor knows but one law and that the law of physical 
force - the law of the Huns and Vandals, the law of the savage. 

It ie, in all essential features, a mob power knowing no master 
except its own will 1 . Its history is stained with blood and ruin* 

Another president of this employers' group exclaimed, "The greatest 

danger lies in the recognition of the union. 11 Believing this, 

organized business fought ruthlessly to destroy organized 

labor. Smearing was an effective practice, and unlimited gallons 

A 

of red paint were used. 

For a full century social legislation was resisted by means 
fair and foul. Advocates of legal curbs upon the rights of property 
owners and employers of labor were confronted with personal abuse, 

— economic power and political corrufcjian* In the prevailing 
atmosphere of laissez faire , to tar a movement with the brush of 




radicalism and communism was usually sufficient to defeat it. Ever. 


since the French revolution, the epithets "red" and communist" have 


been pinned on advocates of social change.,^ 


















In the nineteen twenties the Ku Klux Klan was reorganized, and 

iy* 

soom spread like fire on a dry prairie, not only in the South the 

_ ^ 

Middle West to the Pacific 4ft. coast* A competent investigator 

estimated that its membership reached more than four millions* The 

Klan appointed itself as the protector of the white race from "mongrelizing" 

with Negro bloodjit posed as the savior of Gentiles from Jewsj it came 

to the rescue of Protestants against Catholic conspiracies; it stood firmly 


behind native born Americans against the corrupting forces of immigration; 

it was on the side of the righteous against the wicked, and sought to 

sryiO'tA+4. £ lr\C/oc(.e£$< 

enforce its own code of morality* The Klan the use of 

anonymous ^ 

intimidation through fiery crosses and Mate warnings, h0 whippings and lashings 

A 

and beatings, & murder and lynchings* Here w a s an invisible empire which 
often terrorized agentB of law enforcement into shameful inaction* I have 


personal recollections of the power wielded by the Klan in local churches* 
Its growth affords another illustration of the ease 


ivvwhich sections of the American people have fallen 
'Sic.*#** 

in t*e*r endeavor to impose their will upon other 

A t 


an 


into sheer lawlessness 
groups of their fellowmen* 
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Thedore Roosevelt onoe opposed a bill in the New fork legislature 
to forbid street-car employees from working more than twelve hours a 
day/ on the ground that the proposal was rt purely socialistic* 11 Hie 
biographer says, "He opposed the measure on principle. It demonstrated 
the spread of communistic ideas** It was un-American for the street-car 
conductors and motormen to demand such protection:; no men who asked to be 
coddled by law were worthy of their sex*" 
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W'/'/'A V-e* /-Cf* 

charges of radicalism* socialism and communism have been hurled at 

fuufSj 

supporters oj^j&^gfrrtxaiiaaBpi workmen' s compensation^ pure food laws 
housing regulations* interstate Commerce Commission* Federal Trade 
Commission* /federal Reserve System, Post Savings Banks, Parcels Post 
Social Security* fcgfr^fcj^oj^aand„.$ t%terqenta. ,guch _as.^theae ct>uid~t?g 
assembled t 


The proposal is socialistic in its origin, philosophy and 
associations... The vice of all these special prohibitions is 
that they interfere with, break up, the fundamental principles 
American freedom... the work of the agitator pure end simple 
littlsklsBS than treason*.. As p. nation, we have no greater 
peril tcKfear than the constant interference of agents of 
Government'ip our daily affairs.•• action that could be defined 
only as sheer^spcialisnu.. radical and^revolutionary in their 
character.•• TheNjreation of this board is clearly a favorable 
response to socialistic demands.. *■"communistically becoming 
their competitor... ffex^s socialistic and contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions*^* f If we do, we are going into 
socialism, paternalistic, socialistic legislation... we 
demand that the barbaric inheritance tax law be abolished 
or rewritten with an American pen^instead of one borrowed 
from Moscow... This duty we dare not shirk unless we are 
willing that our descendants shall see ihe gloomy despotism 
of Moscow settle over the republic of Linoh^n, Jefferson 
and Washington... The capitalist system has never yet been 
^improved by the sewing into it of any patches of red bunting. 
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Following the First World War, a wave of hysteria swept across the 
United States# The Russian revolution, with its red terror and disregard 


of property rights, had created consternation!in the minds of many 
Americans# Bolshevism was spreading in tfurope, and Bolshevism might 
come to this country* A week after the Armistice, Mayor Hylan^ of 


New York forbade the display of the red flag in the streets and ordered 
the police to “disperse all unlawful assemblages# 11 Under the drastic 
wartime Sedition Act, Attorney General Palmer began rounding up; the alien 


indiscriminate ri 


aidsy' 


/ Utf) 


membership of the^Communist Party^in 

six thousand 1#irrtfyji Bjj-lrfflTt , A cloud of suspicion 

f* A. 

settled on the public mind, and intolerance became the essence of A mericanism. 

Self-appointed vigilantes began breaking up meetings with they suspected 

were treasonable# One of the victims of such a. riot in New York was a 
out for a walk, 

conservative stock-broker^ who inquired what it was all about. A sailor 
cried out, "Hey, fellows, here's another Bolshevik," ana quickly a crowd 


pounced upon him and beat him severely. Any editor or teacher or clergyman 
who expressed sympathy for the suppressed masses of Russia^who had 
revolted in savage acts of terror ran the risk of losing his position, if 


he escaped violence at the hands of impassioned patriots. In the words of 


a historian! 
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So fla w i ng ' ft waiw^f 1 ly p twia- ew e pt a e p ee c 

4>h» ■wggtfp' - e P v M i e fr e ^ feaifra- 

It was an era of lawless and disorderly defense of law and order, of 
unconstitutional defense of the Constitution, of suspicion and civil 
conflict - in a very literal sense, a reign of terror... The public 
was jumpy and would condemn any cause on which the Bolshevik label 
could be pinned.>o Innumerable gentlemen now discovered that they 
could defeat whatever they wanted to defeat by tarring it con- 
spicuously with the Bolshevist brush.•* upholders of every sort 
of cause, good, bad, and indifferent, all wrapped themselves in 
Old Glory.•« There was hardly a liberal civic organization in the 
land at which these protectors of the nation did not bid the 
citizenry to shudder. 

In 1954 Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling codified a mass of charges against 

many American citizens which had been going the rounds in bulletins 

and mimeographed sheets from organizations which had taken upon themselves 

<■* 

responsibility for exposing un-American 

attitudes and activities* 11 The Red Network was announced as A Who* a Who 


and Handbook of Radicalism for Patriots. This M exposure" lumps together 

liberals, progressives, and 

pommunists, •Socialists, pacifists* New Dealers, as enemies of Americanism. 

' 1 v"£) _ " A 

Among the organizations listed are)Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

-- - -- -^ 

of America, American Association for Advancement of Atheism, American 

Association for Labor Legislation, American Civil Liberties Union, American 

Federation of Labor, American Friends Service Committee (Quakers),, Bahai 

International^ Catholic Association For International Peace, Church League 

For Industrial Democracy, Committee on Militarism in Education, Committee 
Communist Headquarters, 

for Norman Thomas, The Communist International* Congregational Educational 
/*• 

Society, Cooperative League of U. S. A., Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Fellowship or Reconciliation, Ford Peace Party* League 
For Industrial Democracy, League of Women Voters, National Association For 
Advancement or Colored People, National (Fatholic Welfare Conference, 

National Women 1 s Trade Union League, Public Ownership League, Socialist 
Party* Union Theological Seminary, War Resisters International* Women* s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, foung Communist League, Y. M. C. A., 


Y. W. C. A 
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In compiling a list of subversive individuals and unwitting dupes 

of communism, no distinction was drawn between membership in the Communist 

Party and an official relationship to the Federal Council of Churches* 
ko-yicL\'e,eK ‘i fcfl * 

Among the thirteen^individuals listed as having ’’contributed in some 

measure to one or more phases of the Red movement in the United States .^are» 

C. • /3cnvic 

Jafce Addams, Newton D* Baker, Charles A* Beard, Wm* E. Borah, ^ 

(hiT0t*s-4.€ l" '*,i**i¥a/6er' Ctttxjvx&er*/ £V<ufc>y T P/irs-e 

cf, Parkes Cadman, S. w. Cavert, Clarence Darrow, John Dewey, 

^ • 5Atr«v<^ ^ 

H. Douglas, Albert Einstein, E* A* Filene, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 

Felix Frankfurter, Mahatma Gandhi, Stanley High, Sidney Hillman, 

a /b~ 

John Haynes Holmes, Lynn Harold Hough, Manley 0* Hudson, Robert 

/v 


Maynard Hutchins, Paul Hutchinson, Harold L. Ickes, Phil LaFollette, 

>1 t 'co /*- e jfe y* Sn , 

Robert M/* LaFollette Jr*, Fiorella LaGuardia, Henry N. MacCracken, 

Louis L* Mann, Francis J* McConne 1 1,. Arthur E. Morgan, Charles Clayton . q 
A QitfoeH ,J /f*, ovtyxfrc'e e ' 1 

Morrison, W* A. NeilBon, Reinhold Niebuhr, Mrs, Franklin D* Roosevelt, 

A fHlxK 7 ////d/ 

William Scarlett, John A. Ryan, James T* Shotwell, Leopold Stowkowski, 

Norman Thomas, Ernest F. Tittle, Luther A« Weiglo, William Allen 
A > /V 

White, Stephen S* Wise, Mary E# Wooley* 


f 


-r 


lity-of- th£ oditor *-g—mind—ia—reveale d — in he r " c ommunt ab ou t 1 
Mo s c 0 w-financed^agitatibna^izj^'Ihdia* • • directly in_ 3 pire '3 ^by^Comm 


agents 


’Leader of 


IrijlSgh^,. 

of^trhe Nationalist mp.veffients subsic^ized b^Moscow as 
££i^-etep-rn-freijing lnUlBrfmrEn^m^±n~crrderH>e-^v4eti^iU " 
Thus it is evident that the editor of this list of "subversives” 



$ 

$ 




intended to 




give the impressionj/ that knowingly or unwittingly al^i 

krl'*.c,iCe,t*d '&*&&&*- 

these individuals were gt A y the Red movement* 

/£►* of- A^j± ^ 

Indiscriminately , she together Karl Marx, Nicolai 0 ,„14- 

Aeo~ Trot Cj A U<&Yio\~ 

Lenin, Earl Browder and Harry Emerson Fosdick, Jane Addams, Albert 

/S A 

Einstein, Mahatma Gandhio For twenty years the Red Net Work has been 
"the Bible" of organization s and individuals seeking to discredit 
liberals and pacifists by labeling them communistic* 

And since my name appeared in it,and on ^ other lists of "subversives", 
my work 4fas seriously handicapped* ^ 
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The tendency to identify liberaliam with communism reached a 
high peak in public attacks upon Franklin Delano Roosevelt* On 
that day when Hoover rode along Pennsylvania Avenue with 

A. 

the President-elect to the inauguration, "the huge mechanism of 
American finance had almost ceased to function," and soon all banks 
were to be closed* For a moment the nation turned to President 
Roosevelt as national savior* Jbong before the end of his first 
term, the tide turned and he waB viciously asstftlted as a dangerous 

radical* In three successive national campaigns, the President and 

u 

the New Deal attacked as communistic and destructive of all that 

t\ 

h§d made America great* At this distance it is difficult to realize 

how intensely millions of conservative people really believed that 

F* D> Ro was in league with Moscow, and was leading our democracy 

straight toward Communist dictatorship* If we take at full value 

the extreme charges of his political opponents, the conclusion is 

inescapable that four times the American electorate chose a Communist 

for President and voted for Communist program. 

A 
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This trend reached its in the activities of Senator McCarthy, 

A 

when he declared in a Wheeling radio address, "I have here in my 


hand a list of 205 - a list of names that were known to the Secretary 
of State as being members of the Communist Party and who nevertheless 
are still working and shaping the policy in the State Department#" 

In Salt Lake City he charged that there were "57 card-carrying 
members of the Communist Party" in the State Department* The 
excesses of Senator McCarthy led to his downfall* Millions of 
viewers can never forget the dramatic moment when Joseph Welch 
turned to the reckless accuser, "Let us not assassinate this lad 
further, Senator* You have done enough* Have you no sense of 
decency, sir, at long last? Have you left no Bense of decency?" 

1 fXi —^-nt‘ th n r Til 1 11 1 j 1 l il| l i |n t 'fT'TY TTtrtnlT 

up intefmS|^tently,^^,lU^i: 



giiM-.-i a ^ wr hatf 




Aaf ^ 
All my public work #a<m 
A 


done in this glare, and so it was, to be expected that I would be 

called many Odious names* Few individuals escaped as they 
A 

challenged the status quo of individualism and nationalism* I 

internationalism, 

was vulnerable because of my pacifism, socialism, convictions 

A /C_ VV'C, 


about racial equality, and liberal ^Co/d^ 

K 

jr 1 

the time 



of-the upausige unde*.:Andrew■ JaWfeewip* 


of thei ideet 


The flames of the Red scare flared high in thia country in the 
days of the french Revolution, at the time of the upsurge of the 
frontier undor Andrew Jackson, during the years when abolitionism 
threatened slavery, with the rise of the woman suffrage movement, 
following the First ttorld War, and the tiwjmmjmiliosdjiiiiiinfiiinMwrf' blaze of 
the Red hystbria illuminated the heavens during the early Nineteen 
fifties - intermittently/ the fires of intolerance have burned high and 
burned low, but they have never gone out* 
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in this country - in 


■tfhe flames of the Red scare have flared high 

A A 

the days of the French revolution^ at the time of the upsurge of the 

frontier under Andrew JacksonJ during the years when abolitionism 

threatened slavery,* with the rise of the woman suffrage movement? 
when efforts were made to enact social legislation/ 

following the First World War^^ Intermittently the fires of 


intolerance have burned high and burned low, but they have never gone 

early/ 

out* And during the nineteen fifties the blaze of the Red hysteria 

A 

illuminated the heavens* All my public work has been done in this 
glare, and so it was to be expected that I would be called many 
objectionable names and be subjected to much opposition* Few indi¬ 
viduals escaped as they challenged the status quo of individualism 
and nationalism* I was vulnerable because of ray pacifism, inter¬ 
nationalism, socialism, my convictions about racial equality, 0O3&' 
my liberal theologj^ - and because I spoke and wrote incessantly* 



-&< y 7fo AQe*J ? . 
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Nothing that I ever wrote stirred up so much hostility* or 


brought upon me such an avalanche of criticism* as did the con- 
eluding words of my Wart Its Causes! Consequences and Cure * published 

A 


in 1925t 


of America 

The present situation demands extreme measures. Let the churches^ 
say to their own government and to the peoples of the eartht We 
feel so certain that war is now unchristian* futile and suicidal 
that we renounce completely the whole war system* We will never 
again sanction or participate in any war* We will not allow 
our pulpits and classrooms to be used as recruiting stations* We 
will not again give our finaneialrancpy or moral support to any 
war* We will seek security and justice in other ways* We believe 
in the latent goodness of all peoples everywhere* in love and 
spiritual processes as mightier than military weapons* and that 
the most certain means of overcoming evil is found in the spirit 
of the cross* We pledge our time* our energy* our money* and* 
if necessary, our very lives* in the crusade to abolish war and 
to erect effective International processes of justice and goodwill* 
Does not the truest patriotism*, as well as the deepest loyalty 
to Jesus' way of life* demand that individuals and churches should 
immediately and utterly repudiate the whole war system? 




i 72fc*V v<*fc> y»e. 

came to the attention of 

The National Civic Federation, and became the theme of the Federation 1 s 
annual meeting in 1924* In preparation for this session* Alton B* 


Parker* formerly Democratic candidate for 


President of the United 


States* as President of the Federation* sent a letter of inquiry 

portion of the above 

to many clergymen and educators* seeking comments upon a quotation 

A 

from ny book. Many of these replies were subsequently printed, 

in a sixty-four page booklet* the cover of which carried this boxi 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 

"I am unalterably opposed to any pledge 
which would require Americans to fail 
in duty to their country either in time 
of peace or in time of war* I consider 
that any citizen who signs the pledge 
quoted in Judge Parker's letter guilty, 
of usutf treasonable act and I would 
favor a law disfranchising any such 
unworthy citizens." ____ 
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;-" The booklet, which bore the title, CHURCH AND COLLEGE IENOUNCE 

PACIFIST PLEDGE, forty thro© 

carried comments from Bishops, twenty* 

A 

eight college presidents, and fifteen other individuals.Oilly eight 
replies were favorable to ny point of view# Here are some commentsi 


The pledge is constructive treason* Its only redeeming quality 
is its transparent absurdity*•• The 'pledge 1 you quote from the 
book by Mr. Kirby Page is un-American, disloyal, and if taken 
seriously'places every one who takes it in opposition to the 
Constitution.oo I think that such a resolution as the one 
which ypu have sent me, taken from Kirby Page’s book, is 
absolutely indefensible on the part of sane students of 
history and o? world conditions.•• No pacifistical camouflage 
for William A. Quayle... I think we are in danger just now of 
doing a good cause infinite harm by taking a too radical 
attitude*•* American Catholics will never accept the pledge 
you quote* They will ever stand by the final decision of 
our Government, whether it be for or against war.©© I am 
not prepared to come out in open rebellion against our 
Government, which, as I see it, is the logical conclusion of 
Mr. Page's pledge.*. Such a resolution evidently emenated 
from the enemies of this government and from the real enemies 
of peace and progress. A man who will not fight when he has 
to is unfit and unworthy to receive the benefits of peace..• 
entirely futile and foolish©*. War is dreadful, but there are 
even worse things than war - among them, cowardice and dishonor. 
The quotation from Kirbyteage is seditious and traitorous* 
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One of my most unpleasant experiences waa^ibr result of an 

✓N A 

offer by Baylor University to confer on me an honorary degreei 

u+rtc 

Doctor of Literature, vaA an invitation to deliver the Commencement 

& umi* 'At &Af€J c 


* C j it’ J 


Address there« When 'ilil w 1 iwfl:tfilP iWLil jnllTHTa, a campaign of 

A 

7^ 

abuse and vituperation was launched* Most active was Reverend J* 

A 

Frank Norris, prominent Baptist minister, and editor of The Fundamentalist 
of Texas * Across the entire front page of his papery in or e nge 
colored ink, he announced, INTERNATIONAL RED COMMUNIST AND ATHEIST 
TO DELIVER COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT BAYLOR UNIVERSITY* In a subse¬ 
quent issue, the week before Commencement day, hia paper carried 
three lines across the front page, this time in red ink, "ADVOCATES 
THE OVERTHROW OF THE GOVERNMENT BY FORCE AND VIOLENCE" "ijhM PASTOR 
OF THE COLORED RADICAL CHURCH AND OFFICE SECRETARY OF 'THE WORLD 

TOMORROW' OF WHICH MR. KIRBY PAGE IS EDITOR/' Filling half of the 

eV 

front page was a photograph of the Reverend Ethred Brown, who handled 

A 

telephone calls and did office work at The World Tomorrow* Mr. 

k*-6AA-* 

Brown is a Negro* More than two pages as* devoted to an attack upon 


me. Here are excerptsi 


The whole country is stirred over Baylor University/having 

f 

Kirby Page, Editor of "The World Tomorrow," which is the official 

T 

'mouthpiece of the Communist organization in America - to deliver 
the Commencement Address next Wednesday, June 1st (19J2).•• 
he was black-listed by his own denomination: more than a dozen 
years ago* and is not permitted to hold a pastorate or any 
official position in the denomination.•• He carries his communism 
into practical application by repeatedly advocating social 
equality with the negroes*.• Nor is this all* He toured this 
country* spoke in various places under the auspices of the 
4 A's - Association for the Advancement of Atheism in America - 
and was in company with the secretary of the 4 ' s, one R. E„ 

Bryant, and was on the pay roll of the 4 A's*.. If this engagement 
is allowed to stand all these facts will be distributed in Waco 
Tuesday night, before Kirby Page speaks, together with the 
photograph of his negro secretary* 

Dr. Norris carried out his intention, and devoted an entire 

address to an attack upon me, before a huge mass meeting in Waco. 










When Alma and I arrived next morning, the student body was seething 


with indignation against the tactics of Dr. Norris. The result 

Yfas * sympathetic hearings* I have ever received. The 1 Board of 

Trustees had ajtfbfisa»^<SJi£-41ie«-efa«c*P an honorary degree. I presented 
~bhy*^- hu>v*-d‘ 7 '£ < ^~ 

ct&gf membe^of the graduating class with if mimeographed cop^of my 
A c*h> as /c ~ 

address, and sent to them Li wing Creatively . My heart 

was warmed by an appreciative letter from Dr. Allen, in which he 

A 

was kind enough to write, 11 1 have attended many commencements but 
never before have I known of a commencement speaker receiving such 
an ovation as you received at the close of your address. 11 The 
title of my address was, "Religion and Social Progress," and ny 
concluding words were* 

To the members of the graduating class, let me say this special 
word. You are going out into a swiftly rao/ing stream. Change is 
everywhere apparent, and is highly desirable. Yet the same old 
forces of blindness and bigotry, greed and fear are bitterly 
resisting the transformation of our civilization into a society 
which more nearly approximates the Kingdom of Cod on earth. 
Desperately you will need three qualities if you are to become 
deliverers of your fellowmen* an eager desire to discover the 
^ruth: about the complex and dangerous problems of the hour} 
courage to follow the light when you find it} spiritual power 
to triumph over the forces of darkness and intolerance, greed 
and fear. 

The religion is Jesus is practicable fefidoip for us today if 
we will fulfill the conditions he fulfilled in his day* undertake 
a supreme task in behalf of God and humanity, the doing of which 
is more important than the safeguarding of one 1 s own life} spend 
time regularly in silent meditation and intercession and communion 
with the Eternal} cultive friendship and fellowship with a group 
of intimates and with the great ones of the ages} consciously 
and steadfastly pursue beauty; dedicate self unreservedly to the 
way of sacrificial goodwill and follow thee gleam at all costs. 

If we will do these faithfully and persistently, we will pro¬ 
gressively be filled with the wisdom and love and power which 
enabled Jesus to walk the walk of the Cross and to become the 
Deliverer of Mankind. 0 






The charge that I had been employed by the American Association: 

for the Advancement of Atheism grew in detail as it was passed from 

person to person. In one of-ny meetings a sheet was handed out in 

" h*- 

which the amount wae specified, *paid $4,500 a year to tour and 

A 

speak. For this unspeakably vile organization Kirby Page spoke and 
advocated the views upheld by them. Will Kirby Page 

desecrate the altar of Baylor University? 11 

O.C.C.O 

For more than three decades, the has been made repeatedly 

am' K 

that I^iwpr receiving my salary from Moscow. The Literary Digest 
picked up such a charge tta6m made at the Milwaukee convention of 
students, and quoted an ansy colonel'as saying that my salary came 
"straight from Moscow." From this national periodical^the allegation 
went unverified across the country; and hounded me for many years. 

Perhaps most frequently of all; it has been said that I am being 
paid by the Garland Fund. More than twenty-five years ago; I wrote 
to a friend in Rochester! 

With regard to the Garland Fundi Garland himself was an eccentric 
individual who inherited a large fortune. He at first rejected it 
entirely but later consented to take it and devote it to liberal 
and radical causes. On the Board of Directors of the Garland Fund 
are many radicals and a few Communists.•• Prior to the time when: 

I became editor of The World Tomorrow in 1926, i. e., in 1924-25, 
the Garland Fund contributed toward the deficit of TJ* World Tomorrow, 
but even before I became editor they had refused to renew their 
contribution. During ny regime we have not had a cent from the 
Garland Fund. The kind of talk you friend^ the Major indulged 
in is going on throughout the whole country. One of the ways to 
avoid the necessity of meeting the arguments of pacifists is to 
label them "dangerous characters." Repeatedly the statement has 
been made that I nyself 8111 getting ny salary straight from Moscow. 

hna grown in -haXlAwgfr Often I have been charged with 

being treasurer of the Garland Fund, and frequently the accusation 

On Y fecVL 

has been made that I am collecting money/for it. that the 

A A 

cost of sending out The World Tomorrow 









accusation 

An frequently printed has been that I raised money 

for the Gar^land Fund, to be sent to Communists in China* The fact is 
that, in reply to a cablegram from Paul Blanshard and harry F* Ward^JJJ 
we ran advertisement in The V/orld Tomorrow, inviting our 

A 

readers to help raise a fund for two hundred thousand Chinese workers out 
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out on strike in Shanghai, and to send checks to Morris L# Ernst, 
an honored attorney of the American Civil Liberties Union, who was 
at that time also^treasurer of the^wjji to be transmitted "to 

the local committee on strike relief in Shanghai." 












































Word spread from tfhe University of West Virginia to Dartmouth 


College. Upon hearing that I was being invited to Hanover, a student 
there passed on the that my meetings at had been 

A A 

cancelled because H it was clearly shown that I was in the employ and 


pay of the Soviet government. n It is true that my program was can- 

*>+ anot+ev 

celled, and that I spoke off campus to Years later 

«A^ A 

a man came and introduced himself 

^ . atis an officer inr the 

as the individual who & R. 0. T. C. at West Virginia, , / 

** J n He- +»/i. m « rh^r, 

had been assigned the responsibility of taking down my address. /In 
k*- Uv ' S' 

order to hear clearly^ he had crouched down in a telephone booth oka 


the platfoml 
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waa paid by Communists. I have received abusive and insulting 

letters asking sneeringly about the sources of zqy personal income.. 

At public meetings the has been made that I am on the (communist 


payroll* A large number of times I have been informed by friends that 

they were unable to arrange meetings for me because their committees 

were unwilling to invite "a paid Communist* 11 More times than I like 

some of , / 

to remember friends halt told me that their membejpaere staying away 
from my meetings because they did not wantjto "get mixed up with 
Communists." 




Soon after I began my independent work, I had to get accustomed 

to having a meeting cancelled, under pressure from individuals and 

organizations, on the ground that I was un-American and subversive. 

Some of these cancellations brought wide publicity, and deepened 

the opinion of many that it would only stir up' trouble if I were 

invited to speak. And,unfor tunately, this has sometimes proved 

to be true. In a hundred instances that could be named, friends 

abusive 

who arranged meetings for me have been subjected to attacks in -/Ae 
have been reprimanded by their own officials, and in. 
a few cases have lost their positions. 

^‘•'''^1^ these le- iia A t hdj ra^wn—£r-^t- 



Scores of times at meetings someone has handed me a folder, in 

which my alleged record was given| the cover in red ink was the 

Communist ensignia, hammer and scythe fjgjatafl* and in bold letters, 

How Red is the Federal Council// of Churches? Inside was the assertion 

that "a large number of clergy affiliated with the federal Council 

repeatedly preach that Communism is an advanced form of democracy i 

that it is the desirable next ste^in the forward progress of society... 

that Russia’is the land where all social and economic problems have 

been solved, where inequality, poverty anc^rant have been abolished..® 

Moreover, it must be remembered that fellow travelers are more dangerous ^ 

to America than outright Communists•** Fa3rty~nine clergymen were listed, $ J 

with their alleged records, including .a* Bishops of the Episcopal i U j/- tk 'Aj 
**' CfarJef X. ep' 'TnttTfj******, n* / 

and Methodist churches^ President John Mackay of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, President Henry P« Van Dusen of Union Theological Seminary, 

Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale University Divinity School, E. Stanley 
Jones, Reinhold Niebuhr, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Harold Fey, George 
A. Buttrick. This attack was sent out by the American Council of 
Christian laymen, with a Chicago address, but 

without giving the names of individuals responsible 

<h 

for distributing 

A- 

After speaking in northern New York, a local newspaper printed in 


nearly two columns a resolution passed by the local post of the 
Veterans of Foreign Y/ars, which included these words! M We denounce as 
un-American, unpatriotic, communistic and destructively pacifist 
the utterances of Kirby Page... and censure the membership of the 
Grloversville Council for International Peace, the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Kiwanis and City Clubs, YMCA, YWCA, and the representative 
ministers and churches of Cloverville, New York for spreading his 
seditious and un-American propaganda in this city. 11 
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In 1955 a n °t 0 in The Christian Century read! "Kirby Page*s 
addresses at the 10-day conference of the southwestern Student Christian 
movement in Hollister, Missouri, aroused the ire of William A. Kitchen, 
state commander of the American Legion, who made speeches over the 
entire state charging that Page is a communist, and insinuating that 
he is paid from Moscow*" The student paper at New York University 
printed an attack by Colonel R. R. Bush, national secretary of the 
Scabbard and Blade, including the words.•* "the teachers of such a 
creed are nothing more than slimy vermin, attacking their country in 
its ’Achilles Heel. 1 A drinking, carousing element of Godless modernists 
a w *A»irw * yr4fir« , believing in openly practicing 


in many instances, free love. 

t 


rr 


* 


From my files, hundreds of comments similar to these EBX&rtxjgs 
may be selected* "He is a pink tea Communist of the Russian 

variety. I have no use for this soft soap pacifism.•• such men are 
anti-Christian and anti-American.•» He might be asked to repeat the 
Slacker Oath, of which he is the author, for benefit of the disabled 
overseas veterans who may be present. Ask him who financed his trip 
to Russia and why he did not choose to stay in that country. Ask 

him as member of the Garland Fund why the o rganization is known as 

^- “ - 

the Free Love Fund*«J& telegram from MtfdMi Winro^d read at a meeting 


in McAllen, Texas, asserting that Kirby Page is communistic. 


. •' he 



requires his pay in advance and it varies from one hundred dollars up 


engagement; and he takes not less than five or six engagements in. 

_ »Y%4 C 

community of any size at ell... * don 1 1 dare offer anything for 
re with your~name on it. Controversy is especially hot now.* 7 


sale 


Just as I was about to begin an address at Sioux City, two men rushed 
the aisle, handing out^mimeographed attack upon me. 


down 


> over- 7^ ex ^ 
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yUr*c,u>/tf 5«y 

at Fort Worth, mimeographed attacks upon 
me v/ere handed out at iiQfyuneetings b yfe, loceA'minister, who came early, 

walked up and down the sidewalk, a 3 his phonograph invited attention 
by loud'playing, wi th h i a supporters into the meetings, and in the 


question periods made oral attacks upon me, as subversive an t 


communistic. 
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Soma of the numerous accusations against me have reverberated 
around the earth; and once in the British consulate at Hbngkong the 

official who stamped my passport* inquired genially, "Are you still a 

avt one, 

Communistwhen my passport was included in a number sent to 

■— # ^ #. 4 / 

the British Consulate in New York for a route vise, word came that I 

must apply in person. After questioning me, the official said bluntly* 

**We just v/anted to let you know that we are keeping our eyes on ^ou." 

uAuu* c& U 

at Southampton a British official 

asked about my alleged communism, and I replied, "My pacifism and 

socialism r*rn ft the point of view of the Honourable J. Ramsay 
^^ Styrl* /&y~ 

MacDonald, your Prime Minister." At various times, in different 

sections of the United States, friends have made jocular inquiry* 

"What have you done/ An F. B. I.. agent was around here asking 

about you." 

In explaining the causes of my pacifism, an army officer 
once told an R. 0. T. C. class, "The trouble with Kirby Page is 4+JL. 

adenoids and tonsils^ which may have been sound diagnosis, except 

for this possibility of error - hi* adenoids and tonsils had previously 

A 

been removed. 
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Per thou, 0 Lord, haBt made 
Me glad by thy work} at the 
Worka of thy hand I sing 
far joyl If I darted swift 
To the dawn, te the verge 
Of ocean afar, thy hand 
Evan there would fall on me* 
Thy thoughts are very deepjb 
Search me, 0 God, and knew 
My heart, test no and try 
% thoughts; see if I am 
Taking a tfrong course, and 
Do thou lead me on the lines 
Of life eternal* So teaeh 

Mg- 

Jte to nunber oqf days that 

That ^ ' v 

may obtain an 


Understanding heart * v Let thy 

syyi£ 

Xfly Love dawn on os undimmed, 

, K d 

That all ogr life X? may be 
Glad and sing* Oh send out 
Thy light and thy truth, let 
Them l'ead me, let then bring 
Me te thy holy hiir and te 
Ttay dwellingl Create in me 
A clean heart, 0 God, and 
Put a new and right spirit 
N^ttTme* And this is Xt&s 


'i 


Os' 

Sternal, that t 


know thee, 

i^The only real God, (and him: 


A *** 1 

When thou hast sent, even 
Jesus Christ* For God so 
Loved tho world that he 
Gave hie only Sen, that 
Whoever believes in h&m 
Should not perish but have 
Sternal life* Then I saw 
A new heaven and a new 
Earth, the new Jerusalem, 
The holy city/ coning down 
Out of heaven from God* £e 
F« - lLh,an d--and l ev s. 


Thanks b# to God Who leads 
Us, wherever we are, on 
His triwphant way and makes 
eur knowledge of Him te 
Spread through the world 
Like a lovely perfume* 


Hew rare it is, hew lovely* 
This fellowship of those 
Who meet tegetherl - sweet 
As the saered oil'pour on 
The head, that flews down 
Aaron* s beard; vital as daw 
Of Herman, that falls on 
The hills of Zion* For 
In this fellewehipphae 
The Eternal fixed the 
Blessing of an endless life* 










N 

We published in The World Tomorrow a ^letter from Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian Century * in which he 
objected to something I had written about his attitude toward 
pacifism in claBs war, which seemed to me to leave open the question 

CL 

of using violence in day of social revolution* In reply, Dr. 
Morrison wrote t 

Air; (Vft- e< jL 

Because / A sees no difference between the so-call^class war 
and international war, he is not justified in misrepresenting 
the position on international war of one who 

does see - or thinks he sees - a possible difference.«« 
Mr. Page knows this is the Christian Century* s position, for 

_ he qu otes from a later editorial in which this position is . 

madeXexplicit as it can be sated > "We are unable to subscribe to 
5>he dogmaj^ that the use of force is always wrong, yet we are 
opposed to any conceivable form of International war ^ (italics 
his). Mr. Page has in his possession my personal answer to 
the quastionnaie now being circulated among ministers of the 
country, in whfch I take the precise position on international 
war which he takes. Indeed, I am one of his converts. And ay 
conversion: immediately brought forth fruits worthy of repentance 
when I assumed responsibility for getting his book. The Sword 
or the Cross , published at a time when publishers were afraid 
to put out a book of that sort. 

I also am unable tta: "to subscribe to the imnAw s dogma that the use 
of force is always wrong," but wanted to go on record again as 
affirming ay pacifism in class war, as well as in international war. 



•uopqmoAej 

Xepoos jo oq uadsip eeodxe ptnoM jbm qaejS a jo suepunq 















thafykx, o 

// / /^ r ' es 








Visiting in th* home of Arthur and Ivy Elliott* and talking over 

exporioncos whan ho and I were roommates at Drake* 

On a neighboring hilltop^ visting with Francis and Laird - 

preparing for the offset printer the: 
and our gratitude to him for gxttjtng the manuscript of my annual!. 

series* Living With Peace of Mind* ftexthaxsffaatxpxintsxxx 
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Chapter 8 


FAMILY gXPYniSNCAJS' 


A map of the United States, spread before me, sends vay mind 

^ 'YrsQyTio'S ie-f faa.to+i/'j 

whirling in all directions and brings 81&&- of^iwueohai^ 

^ first opened his eyes 

doings. Alma and I were born in Texas, Kirby Junior wjsywm i in 

earliest We k 

Chicago, and, ifery 1 s itesatk home was in Houston. jupucAEiarxa^x*^ have 
SJ««us A A 

M6c4e/£ in Illinois, New York, Hew Jer3eyJ 

^ Vcut^h/ro/taLacf 

i«Bt spent five summer^ in north Carolina, and a in 

A A 

Colorado. Kay attended preparatory school in Arizona, while Mary 

p*em Mtav 

spent the four years near Poughkeepsie^^ Since 1934 our home has been 
in California. xfifafa£fciqsidgsar*t^l*to*^ 

Both son and daughter married Redlands graduates, then 
Walt and Mary spent three years in New Haven. All eight grandchildren 
are natives of the Golden State. Alma has driven our 


car^in all the states/(except Maine} 

C^thanalialf million miles/ across all the main highways of the nation - 


tf+S Yo*/$ 

and some that 

A A 


war© 

barely passable* So a map throbs with life* 

A 

and speaks to us of countless happy experiences, some not so #*t, 

A 

and a few that were veritable ordeals* 


















2 


While my headquarters were in New York, we had 

aoross the Hudsoir in 

homes in Brooklyn, Hasbrouck Heights/ 1 New Jersey, Palisades Park, 

Yonkers, on lloth Street, on 116th Street, and in Sunnyside, Long 
0 ?■*»*•«. •<■#'»! e s 

Island. During thjlse years I was away tkk&Mtfa for weeks at a 

A 

time, on long speaking tours across the country. 

-fag* 

Art’ thjfee year^ Kay and Mary rode 
th*+ted- -fo A ^ 

the elevated and*the subway from Sunnside to Lincoln School, ] 

a.v+d rf* 7 * * » 4 » &■ 

where they were subjected to progressive education. Occasional 

J /s. 

trips were taken to Coney Island, the showplaces of the city, the 
Bronx 

famous^zoo, the museums, the Metropolitan Art Gallery, movies and 
plays on Broadway. 

My office was with Sherwood, first at 124 Bast 28th Street, and 
then at Madison Avenue and 45 th Street. The headquarters of the 


national Y. M. C. A. were located in these buildings, and I was 
thrown into constant and intimate touch with the leaders of the 


movement, in this country and from abroad. Sherwood provided me with 

a competent secretary who did most of my 4&XAt office work, and 

Especially deep XeiS 

copied manuscripts for me. fttKpssiwtoini is my to Barbara Parker 

^ /\ 

and V Jessica Moreland. Much time was spent in Che New York 
nearby at 

Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. This is one of the 

A 

best libraries in the world, and in the reference rooms where I worked, 

almost any book was available within a few minutes. For special 

access to 

purposes I was able to obtain ftfceiucx&ftS# a small room where I used 

A 

my typewriter. In seventeen years,thousands of pleasant and oreative 

S H**ol*.ti-**f contlvZ Catalogs 

hours were spent in thisSAstaMwere more easily *K£ 

searched, and desired volumes were delivered to your desk more 

rapidly than in the British Museum Library - but I missed the pungent, 
leathery Sme 

of the depository. Many times in these institutions, I 

A /v 

have been thrilled and awed by the realization that within a few feet 










5 


many 


great figures idS* Anglo-Saxon 




s~e Yervd/ 


of where I waB sitting, 

literature had worked, at one time or another. 

consulted volumes in the Congressional Library in Washington 

All this meant that &<$$time with my family U& r /- /,, 
was I cam® home completely exhaused StvH* 

This made more serious because often Juans from a long trip 

*• ^ a-^rtL >»w«4/ 

and was too tired to much help or companionship. 

1 A y\ 

The heavy burden of caring for the home an$ bringing up the 

children fell upon Alma'e shoulders. One of the deep regrets of 

my life is that I saw so little of Kay and Mary during the years . 

when they most needed the comradeship of a father. Then for xour 

years, they were ®way at school, and we were with them 3 US ^ ^ or the ^ „ . 

summers, with intermittent and treasured days when Mary 

***" 7vc.s*»t A 

The situation was load© worse because New York City was not a 

favorable place in terms of family health# Alma had suffered from 

severe migraine headaches from girlhood* and these became more 

frequent and painful under the noise and strain of life in the city. 

was afflicted with 

Kay suffered from frequent colds and brontchal trouble# I JW##scEir# 

( * 'i-r A 


chronic hayfe/ver during the months of ragweed.^, Mary 

yfc fa 

f°r appendicitis* at the beginning of what was to 

/v i * 

have been a months vacation# We had bought a second-hand Potfi 
and had planned to drive about leisurely# The cost of the operation 

short trips* so we stayed 


used up off the money we had saved for 
4ljj^frfl>y# This enforced stay at home brought forth a momentous 

~ I began washing supper dishes* after fourteen years of married 

A 

life. Out of this experience grew a habit which has gripped me until 

this day* much to the satisfaction of my family# 

For five during the period when the children were away 

tivft *(r 

at school# we soent the summer4 together in a cabin at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, about a mile through the woods from Lee Hall, seat 
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Kay smuggled a box of snakes and a Gila monster on the bus from Tucson 

and brought them to our cabin. Many an afternoon Alma sat on the front 

<l s>*€ace~ 

porch reading* with a snake around each wrist and ows about her g ff jSj ri c 
neck - non-poisonous ones* of course. 
challenged boys at Blue Ridge to a due]$ between his kingenake and 

their rattlesnake^ and copper head |j|e For miles! around, he became 


known as the boy with the snakes# 
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h / 
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fast 
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Leak and Normal came to Blue Ridge for a 

family visit, which all of us greatly enjoyed. 0n9 Christmas I vie w e d 

<2 as*-- ^ 

Tucson for a visit with Kay. My berth was on & which jCWfc 

orti Tit/ ^ ^ 

was set off Afe Tucin the early morning. Before retiring I had 

s 

given my trousers to the porter to be pressed. Upon arising, to 
my dismay, I found that they were still on the train heading for 
California. A wire was sent, and I in Pullman berth until 


they were returned, several hours later# 



£ 
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of the famous summer conferences. During these months we were together^ 

A- A 

U/6 

made up for some of the time we had lost as a family* 

One summer our neighbors in a nearby cabin were Reinhold Niebuhr, his 

mother and sister* Another time we enjoyed the companionship of Charles 

S. Johnson and his family. Later he became President of Fisk 

a pBhjt adjacent cabin 

University. The narifli* was owned by V/ill W* Alexander, oftJj 0 -^Oommittee 

A cLovi yi f » m-C rj 

on Race Relations. There were, five of them, so A the nine of us had 

C3 > ....... „ . ' .... 

enjoyable experiences together* ,flP 7 

. 1 1 n * rj '- ^ 

7 Our moving to California came about this way. At the end of our 

world tour in 1950, while we were in Tojgjjro, a cablegram came from 

l H 

Betty House, informing us that Dr. Kenworthy strong urged that Kay 

be sent to a mild climate for health reasons. He and Mary spent the 

eleven months that we were on tour with the Reverend and Mrs. Eugene 

E. House, who had formerly lived in an apartment above us in 

Sunnyside. During these months the children were in Lincoln School:, ^ 

and attended Sunday School at the Riverside Church. We cabled a ^ 

request that Betty and Gene begimfoW exploring possibilities. 

When we landed at San Francisco, I went at once to the Estes Park 

student conference; while Alma Tucson, to visit the Southern X 

Arizona School for Boys. She was favorably impressed with Mr. Harper 

and Captain Fairgrieve, and enrolled Kirby Junior in the first cla se 

Viet/" yA* -YMO-nMiYiS^ * e r*i*S 

of the new school, located in the desert^ahowte*!*#* miles from Tucson. 

Alma returned from the long tour in an exhausted condition, and 
suffered even more severely from migraine headaches. Upon the doctor's 
advice, we enrolled Mary in Oakwood School, a Quaker preparatory School 
near Vassar. At the end of four years, Kay's health had greatly 
improved, but it seemed unwise for him to return to New York. In 
order that all of us might live together again, we deeded that it 
«aubfrta'*ise to move to California, m Kay and Mary were enrolled 

K 

in the same class in Whittier College, of which our old friend Ms.e.W 
was just becoming president. 















At the time we bought this place , it waB really out in the country, 
with only two houses within shouting distance. Wild rabbits played all 


about, and in the canyons at night coyotes serenaded us, until we came 
to appreciate the lines of the Texas folksong, M 0 bury me not on the 
lone prairie, where the wild coyotes howl over me. 11 Early one morning. 



a 


On many a night we were aroused by the blowing of horns and the baying of 
hounds, as hunters sought their game.ATo this day there are foxes ’in 
the canyon below our house. Within a week of the writing of these 
lines, Perry and Marie saw two jump over the bank 

from our road. 


And as for skunks, there were so many of them that 
it is better not to bring up the subject. 


V 
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One day during the first year in Whittier, Kay suggested that we 

buy a small place, where we would have more room. After looking aroundj^/uJ^^^ 

we found that prices were too high for us. Finally, the realtor took 

us to two places nearly ten miles away, in the northeastern section 

of La Habra Heights. Mary, Alma and I were favorably impressed 

with the first site, but when we got a view from the second hilltop, 

we capitulated. The hilltop embraced" one and a half acres, felling 

CoovCtQ CMP 

off abruptly in all directions, except from the gz&iciy road. At the 
U raf * 

time it^covered with oa4s up to our knees. When we reached the top", 

we literally gasped with astonishment and pleasure. This was during 

the depression year of 195^4 and for thirteen hundred dollars we 

bought this superb KtHt building site, with a clear viaw of the ocean 

and Catalina Island, and two ranges of mountains, with citrus and . *, L 

j, v \&vr l ^ t 

avocado orchars spreading beneath us, and a golf courseC*^^ 


a± /,y 5 f JtW- u*4ditl >*** 4/ >** *££*& * 

iv We built a seven-room stucco house, with p orty-five foot ostia, and 

A 

three-room apartment above the garage, plus a large play room on the 
ground floor. And^ believe it Htti/t, or not 1 . - the total cost of the 
hilltop and the two houses was seven thousand six hundred dollars. 

Many times since, our friends have wondered how we could afford to live 

*«C 

in such an expensive neighborhood. And we K&gteb it because we could 

A. 

not afford to buy in Whittier' 

0* 

jt t* f For three years, Kay and Mary flivered back and forth 

to the campus. Mother came from Texas to occupy the garage apartment. 
She had spent some weekB with us in New York City. She developed an 
obsession that her presence was costing us too much, and always she had 
a passion to live alone. So, after a year, she returned to Texas, near 
my brother Leak. Alma's mother snent several months with us here. 
After (gitf Leak's death, in an automobile accident, mother returned to 
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camping and 1 

On© summer Kay, Perry and I slipped away for eleven 5 days of, 

fishing below the border, near Ensenada* JJet my beard grow, did 
a A ^ 

no work of any kind, except camp duties^ • Fishing was good, and we 
rested until we were tired 1 . On another occasion, Kay and his close? 
buddy Arthur George accompanied me to Santa Cruz. While I was speaking 
at a convention there, they rambled up and down the coast and saw the 
big trees. 

** ^ ^ . 
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To our dismay, Alma 1 s health did not improve when we came to 

California, On the contrary, she suffered even more severely with 

extreme. 

migraine headaches. They became more frequent and m&mm. She 

began taking <m injections of gynergfh, but received only wu&oA 

relief. In between spells, her energy was so low that she barely 

managed to stay out of bed long enough to do necessary householdjv^nV^, 

and Ojjt was unable to go to church or do any visiting. Fortunately, 

she was directed to a doctor in Hollywood, who put her on a new and 

food 

restricted diet, saying that her trouble came chiefly from^allergies. 
Since 19^o she has adhered strictly tothis diet, and has steadily 
improved in health. Except at infrequent intervals, she is no longer 
afflicted with migraines. , r 

Perhaps this is an appropriate place to refer to my own health. 

My normal &b.owiding vitality has been reduced several times by serious 
infactions. A During the period when I was teaching at Yale, a serious 

A 

thumb inffiction confined me to the hospital for six days* 

About seven months later, enroute to 

Chicago, I was compelled to leave the train in Canton, Ohio, and 

*lr 

rush to a hospital, an infection in ny right leg. A-week later 

A ~ 

I spent three days in a Chicago hospital, with hot packs Juu&ai 

and ice bag fcs&ofr- the knee for forty hours. In Cedar Falls my leg 

* d~). +o f 

was again examined. An San Francisco I hobbled on the platform jrt, 

<L4dre& A 

the Commencement San Francisco College. Six months later, I wrote 

A 

to a friend* "Am feeling better, but am still far below normal. 

Found three abscesses at the roots of extracted teeth, so hope that 
we have found the source of these infections. 11 \VV 

r* 'W, 

Enroute from Chicago to horoe^ the railv/ay conductor handed 

mo a telegram from ng me that Alme. had suddenly 

X -©an onorated uaon for appendicitis. 





In 1924 an infection locked nay jaws, and for a week my nournishment was 
taken through a straw. In an old letter I find this* *' Now five weeks 
afterward, and I am still unable to chew - either the rag or 
anything else - with comfort. 11 
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About firs yoars ago a doctor informed mo that ay blood 

ward 

pressure was too high, and that I nuat slow down* Soon after ny 

A 

schedule was raduoed to a single address par day, which was aara 
loafing in contract to tha pace I had baan going* In time 
reserpin brought ny blood pressure back to normal, and recently/ 
it has remained so without medication* 
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rk* 2 ^3^* 

California^ We built tier a tiny house in La Habra, with a large 

garden, where she raised vegetables and kept chickens* The last year 

of her life was spent in our home, confined to bed as an invalid* 

My brother Perry joined us in 1957» and lias since lived in the 

garage apartment* He had been severely gassed in the First World 

War, and was partially disabled. The next year he was married again, 

to Marie Tempelen, who brought her three-year-old daughter to live 

was 

on the hilltop. The years have flown by, Margaret feMK married to 

A 

Jesse Hansen, and lives in nearby Pomona* For six years, Marie has 

worked for the American Friends Service Committee in Pasadena, 

driving the fifty miles back and forth five days per week. Mfc For 
nineteen 

these years we have had a common kitchen and dining room - with an 

A 

amazing degree of domestic harmony'. Perry has taken care of the hilltop, 

and neighboring groves. This arrangement made it possible for Alma to 

The two of us insist that 

travel with me at will. we had picked 

our sister-in-law, we could not have done as well as Perry didl 

4a> 

Soon after graduation from Whittier, Kay and Ahsir 

Arthur accompanied us to Estes Park, Colorado, 

for a combined vacation and study seminar. We had invited friends to 

spend a month there in nearby cottages, meet together for three hours 

A 

in the morning, with freedom in the afternoon and evening. Among the 
-tbue*iC£Zf iW C S 

>mltjWiirlsj^nm spent all or a portion of the month in this experience 
were * 


Dr. and Mrs. Earl Cranston, Redlands University 
Dr. and Mrs William Stuart Nelson, President Dillard University 
Dr. and Mrs. Nevin C. Harner, Reformed Theological Seminary 
Rev. Alfred Nickless, First Presbyterian Church, Davenport 
Mr. and Mrs Gale Seaman, U. C. L. A. 

Mr and Mrs. Paul Pfuetze, Whittier College 
Rev. and Mrs. Merlin MilldK North Kansas 
Miss Iris Miller, North Kansas City 
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Immediately Kay and Iris fell in love, and were together Jftf" 

j A 

O^bKVU4* Soon both f^ 111 ® 3 were astound when informed that the/lovers 

wanted to be married forthwith, before leaving Est$;es Park* We urged 

delay, but when Kay and Iris were insistent he four parents 

gave consent, and they were married in an outdoor ceremony, with both 

fathers officiating. 

Upon returning home, it was decided that '^hey would live in our 

home, and that Kay would devote himself to the nearly eight acres of 

-htcro 

trees, because we had begun monthly payments upon^«i adjoining 

plots of ground. After a year, Kay and Iris decided to study at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. ^At the end of two years 

A 

Kay received his elementary teaching certificate, and his credentials 

to teach shop and woodwork in high school. Before his first job, he 

)vi A?/A, 

received a draft call from Selective Service^and was granted the 

f 

status of a conscientious objector, and uJent to the Civilian Public 

Service Camp in the mountains near Glendora, Iris reached 

& eeM 

a decision that the marriage a mistake, saying that she did nc 

A 

love Kay sufficiently to make a successful home, and asking him for 
$&&&& a separation. Reluctantly, he consented and she obtained a 

divorce, A 

C*Khy remained in C. P. 3. for four years, three months and six 

davs. all this time within two hours of home. He became camp cook, 

J t oJuK os- 

worked long hours, and was able to spend frequent weekendB^ferrtamn 

from Estes Park, Mary decided that she would 
like to enter Yale University Divinity School, where I was scheduled 
to teach two seminars. This was arranged. Soon after arrival in 

irAtfc 

New Haven, she Walton A. Raitt, from Fullerton/which we look 


down upon from our hilltop^, 

C 


Quickly friendship ripened into love, 


&L 









Ve <(U<^u£&2> -/o JLz~i^<S l>-£ s*^rs r , e 

h dtjrf<uM^ ^ 'vvuu/Zy 


& ^i/U^ f (VasJ^) fib +*&*> • *ese. .^S^fcsr 

g ;>^ i*-» <L^u. si 
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and during the next summer they were married in our patio, before 
returning to New Haven* * Maiy spent a few weeks at home, upon the 
birth of their daughter Judith Anne. I had hoped to be on hand for 




the (Mpniirtpl, but Judy was stubborn and insisted on delay. Word reached 


me in Manhattan, Kansas, and at my evening meeting, I Read the telegram 
'■’i the good news of her arrival. 



uuun t i r, a away -h€t4-a-4at&~vfi4*te* a 


\ 


r l i‘ l, Hv e lyii - H ope J o ham*, her* — Ste -was - 

° ri°y ,lri1 ' 111 ) bail n dffl . R - wUA j-JkfAn-Ra4~--iultl a .brntbuag. 

This proved to be a momentous evening, and was followed by two 

marriages. John went on to become a famous singer, star of stage, 

A 

television and screen. Kay and Epsie were married in 1944, while 
he was still in camp. She was born in China, daughter of Methodist 
missionaries there. They rented a small apartment in Pasadena, and 



Upon receiving his degree^Bachelor of Divinity, from Yale, Walt 

*te4tx continued in Y. M. C. A. work, then took up 

student work at City Colle ge i n Pasadena, and at College of the 

sat?* > t - 

Pacific in Stockton. For war years now he been on the staff of the 


A 


American Friends Service in the Pasadena office, doing student work 
and serving as coordinator of peace activities. After leaving C. F. S., 
Kay taught for five years in the High School at Orosi, and is now in 
his seventh year in the High School at Linkn, near Stockton. He teaches 














(tl 

Mary's 

On one of Kay's evening* away from camp, he went to Jcaay and 


Walt's wedding anniversary celebration. John Raitt, Walt's brother, 
had a date for the affair with Marjorie Haydock, his fiancee. 
Reluctantly, Kay consented to a blind date with Evelyn Hope Johannaber, 
who roomed with Mar jorierf£^~ t 


% 




of 


(Hk- obsession about obtaining maximum circulation 


my books 


A * 

and pamphets has imposed heavy burdens upon the family. Long ago 

the big game room was transformed into a shipping center and storey** yw 

•fatp for literature. Hundreds of thousands of advertising folders 

have been sent out, free copies of pamphlets have been mailed on a 

scale that appeared staggering, and a steady stream of orders filled. 

I escaped mvtofo of this hard work because of long absences on speaking 
* upon Alma < 

trips, so the burden fell (as it^often through forty 

Perry, 

years)and upon Maiy, Kay, Marie, and her mother Mrs. 

A 

Margaret Tempelen and her sister^ G-eorgea. The uninterested 

free 

receiver who casually tossed a pamphlet into the wastebasket, little 

A 

realized how much money and energy he was casting aside. Fortunately, 
sufficient evidence came that the literature was appreciated and used, 
to justify the hours spent in this way. By way 

of parenthesis, I have often been criticized for selling my own 
literature. But I have kept lugging iboxes of books into 
my meetings, since 1921, and selling them at low prices, because 

of a passion to stir the minds and wills of my audiences and to / 

fasu-HeY- Me vie us J-vires* ~ Met • 

More than a million 


persuade them to pursue^ 
copies of my bookB and pamphlets have been circulated — some of them 
remained unread, and some of them proved to be invigorating to Mm readers. 


A 




\ 


One© in New York City, on a sidewalk stand of a second-hand bookstore, 

I found a copy of one of* my^books at the reduced price of ten cental 
When I sought to satisfy my curiosity in a public library, I found that 

A- 

^ v t | *4 | X; j’ . : t * 

the leaves of one of toy books remain uncut» and therefore the book unread* 
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While Alma and I were away on speaking tours. Perry and Marie took care 

h lac e f 

of the Jj handled mail, and spent many hours in filling orders* 

* 

We could not have continued to live on the hilltop and travel 

together without their help. 
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txxxtjDemiBXjraHxx twenty years, except when Marand Walt were in New 


Haven* Year by year our household hast grown larger, until at' 
iHritsfer«&±snx festivities v 

Christmas there were eight grandchildren here - Kay and Bpsie's 




the latest 


Wendy, Barbara, Mark and April; 




, Marg 


Walt and Mary’s Judy, 


Ronnie, 


Heatherand Sally. In addition, Margaret and Jessie joined iiKthe 
opening of presents. 

yj P years ago^ it was rumored that there was oil in 

«0(F 

these hills. For many decades the Union Oil Company had owned the 

(Lr<.*- 

mineral rights to all property in this aetft&an. When opposition to 

5ecA’*<»>^ 


drilling in this residential arse, became strong, and in order to 
persuade the county authorities to change the zoning law^ to pemit 
drilling, the oil company *£& made an agreement to set aside a certain 
proportion of total sales as a community oil pool, to be divided 

on a basis of the assessed value of property in the year 1940. Drilling 
operations were successful, and for several years we have been receiving 
oil royalties^an income equivalent to a modest, retirement allowance. 
This has been especially fortunate for us, because as an independent 
evangelist, I am not eligible for a retirement allowance from any 
institution. On that eventful day when first we cast eyes on this 
hilltop, how utterly beyond vision xsbx&Ms were the results of our 


purchase. For twenty—two years we have been privileged to live in this 

sjo-cf 

heavenly place - and now we are being paid just here* 

A 

And while on the subject of money, this may be an appropriate 
place to say that Alma and I have been in debt since the day we were 
married, except for brief, intermittent periods. This is partly accounted 




for by the fact that from the time of our engagement we have proceeded 
on the premise that if we felt it right to take a given step, we would 
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move forward* and pay the bills as best we were able* In this respect* 
we have lived recklessly© By temperament, I am super-optimistic* I 
always expected to raise more money than actually I was able to do* 

Never have I underestimated the sale of my books 1 * And they have 
always been sold at rock-bottom prices* while hundreds of thousands 
of my pamphlets have been sent free to ministers* educators* and 
other influential individuals* On one of my pamphlets, after obtaining 
a subsidy of eight thousand dollars* we sustained a family loss of two 
thousand dollars* But we circulated over three hundred thousand copiesl 
Royalties from books have Iosb than the cost of copies given away* 

?7or many years, financial returns from speaking in colleges came chiefly 
in the form of twelve-dollars-and-fifty-cents-per-day payments from the 
Christian associations. Fo r A ja a vonto 0* 1 years the American Friends Service 

•Hurry 

Committee paid a flat rate of forty dollars per speaking day, out of * 

which Alma and I took care of driving our car^ obseleBcene, traveling 

a~* <ji(A'jH/kAV 0.600+ 00 \~ h~a , 

expenses.yK Because we have always been able to borrow money,^we p lunged 

recklessly. At times we have faced unavoidably heavy payments, as wnen 

it was necessary to keep both Kay and Mary in preparatory school* for 

four years. Then we thought it right to borrow heavily on our home 

in order to enable both of them to make substantial payments on houses . 

ho heJ/* -pbem mjm* -AAeir j^^Uics ore 


K 

\ 

5 

i 

S 

X 
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of their ** own. In looking through accumulated letters and carbon 

t* 

copies, I am impressed with the continuity of our financial embarrassment* 

r 

And it makes me shudder to think of the total amount we have paid in 
interest* It is literally true to say that we could not have lived as we did, 
without generous financial assistance from Sherwood Eddy and a few other 

*x 

friends. t 


In aH'ray life,# I have reeive/as many as^ 
fees as high aV one hundred cfollars for a day’s engagement. 

have bean extended’periods when my earnings from speaking 
were low, as following an attack of flu and a relapse in 
1956 , when for nine months my fees from speaking totaled 

sixty dollars. Then, for twenty years, we have received only 
a email total from the continuing spirituals retreats at 
ourr home, and we did not expect payment. >. T\ 

A. ‘ X ) 










I 



When The World Tomorrow was compiled Yto suspend publication, 1^ 
lost nearly two thousand dollar's personally in the collapse* 


During the Says of the^JS&ergency Peace Campaign my 
were three tftous 


lings in 1956 


dollars less than during \$.he previous year, because 

of concentration, without salary fiftcNl the''Campaign. Before me now 

? A- 

is a recent, dkted June 1„ 1957»/i*or $557«00 frokthe E. P. C., j _ J 

p ir fa'wp&h, wi t J^f**&* , 

the gxfount travel ^expense^ which ,1 gave ae\^ donation & 


^Ray Newton donated far more than this amount) • 



— When The World Tomorrow was compelled to suspend publication, 

I lost nearly two thousand dollars personally in the collapse. 

My earnings fronispeaking above traveling expenses* have w&f&f exceeded 

A \ L 9 A- 

three thousand dollars, and during the two years of The Urgency 
Peace Campaign earnings from speaking dropped to one thousand dollars 
each year. 


—J 




ft 


Through the years I have gone to generous men and women seeking 

gifts for various causes in which I was interested* and some of the 

satisfying experiences of my life have coma from these visits. Ray 

Newton and I obtained a contribution of $30*000 for the Emergency 

e. 

Peaoe Campaign* and thereby deepend an enduring friendship, Henry 

* 

Pitney Van Pusen and I were given $l©,OT8Pfor the World Court campaign 

of the Student Christian Movement by Mrs* Anita Blaine, granddaughter 

of Cyrus McCormick. After I had talked with William H. Hoover, founder 

of a company that manufactures suction sweepers, he began giving 

The World Tomorrow *5,000 a year, eventually contributing a total of 

$40,000 for this purpose. A. Ao Hyde of Wichita made many generous 

gifts for my work. I received a subsidy of £8,000 for the distribution 

of one of my pamphlets. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., after showing 

me the art treasures of their home, contributed $2,500 to defray Alma’s 

expenses on a world tour. Most deeply of all we are indebted to Sherwood 
o-nfi hundred- y^ho d s 

Eddy for tfcsepfeJ®*©®) that he has expended on our work in forty years - 

CL-t (JL- -/■» us/vch- wt •s < At/ t / ty } 

for salary, traveling expenses, books, and in gifts to The World Tomorrow. 

A 

Without his generous friendship we could not have entered upon and 
continued our independent work of speaking and writing. We feel a 
sense of deep gratitude for gifts to our work from donors who would 
not want their names to be published. Pwiag ro oe nt yea r s we have. 

amountiKF~£o~We equivalent of a retirement 
polished by a ccmpany^in order 

tb get the\zoning law chahged so that it iv&ulct be permitted to drill for^ 

oil,In thi s reg i ^nt lal-a r»<u- 


aflowariue, from a community oil pool esi 
; thc\zoning law changed 
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Before me is a memorable letter, dated December 11, 1959* 

soon after the beginning of World War II, in which I first suggested 

driving me from place to place* 

ttoxt to Alma that she begin 

We made two long trips together in 19^0 (she missed one because 

and 

she was having her first grandchild), two in 1941, three in 1942. 

While on tour in 1942, the rationing board curned down our appli¬ 
cation, with a blunt telegram i rt Not furnishing tires to run all 
over country. 11 Through the cooperation of Owen freer in ftafcxs 
Dearborn, we purchased an old car with good tires, transferred th'e 
tires to our car, sold the old car, and continued iry speaking* 

I was given a n C H card $ ^Mte^ixxxxxxxxxx:: xxxxxaxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
which provided enough gasoline for speaking in California. During 

the remainder of the war, I traveled by train and bus, and witnessed 

as 

many heartbreaking scenes. The trains were packed with soldiers* 

we resumed 

wives and babies, ^arly Sn 1046 temnxour rounds of the nation during 
the next decade. 


uuuuuuuuuuu uuuuu uuuuuuuuu 


uuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuu 
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_ f zS- ■**+*<* 

E-Ifc^) 

i' 

dated December 11, 1 9J9t 

Befo\e me is a memorable letter,in which I first suggested 

As 

to Alma tha\ she begin traveling with me^ 

Since ^frur first long tour together early the following 
year, she has driven me the rounds of the nation through our 195^ 

), I nnlnri- i ha i.mr yaav TO L ? hi it. nnt the three c o ncluding ¥fla.£ a 


trip, 


of—’t h>r-etmf 4 rtTrfe- r -^. hen i in a 1 . )! n t .*~ r giqr i_j? Qr t ra v c 1 I n g 


outside the state. I was given a "C 11 card, card which provided 





enough gasoline for speaking in California. ^During 1945, 

1944 and 1945, $JP going by train and bus, I was able /to speak 
widely from coast to coast. 

tour in 

While on «*r 1942, J 
A in this 


our 


the rationi^f board turned down 


application, H^j*K£ hggsxMM»;ta « w« t blunt telegram t Not 


furnishing tires to run all over country. 11 Through the cooperation 
of Owen Seer in Oatr.tt, we purchased 
iiiMiffl m-H H ii wyft ii hHHi i* |l' i i wm i l an old car with good tires, transferred 

^0/d /fa »//(, a 

the tires to our car, and continued my speaking. 

_ 


During our first year of touring we made two 

long tours, and because Alma stayed at home to be with Mary when Judy 
came, I made a third trip by train. During the year I spoke in In© 
hundred and fifty-three cities in thirty states. In many places 


the subjects for afternoon, supper meeting^and evening were: 

Should American Christians Take Up Arms Against 
Hitler and Stalin? 

Youth in An Age of Social Convulsion, 

How To Keep America Out of War. 

in the three addresses 

In other places during 1940, I talked about: 

A 

Living Prayerfully in an Age of Social Crisis, 

The Challenge of the Cross to Christian Patriotism, 

What Kind of World Could be Created if Christians 
Were Really Christian. 

During the first half of 1941, we spent sixteen weeks touring the 
South and Southwest, and in the fall drove north to Seattle to Boston 
to Atlanta to Enid and home. On this last tour, I concentrated on 
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I shall forever be grateful for the privilege of taking tea and 
conversing with one of the half dozen greatest scientists of the ages. 

I had carried on correspondence with Albert Einstein in the days when 
he was stressing the value of getting two per cent of the population 

wr? 

to take a resolute stand against participation in war* 'X ith Helen 

4 **^ ttii . 

Beardsley X went to Princeton to seek help in arousing jtlQ jjtofc'Hn ^1/C- 

to the perils of atomic war, and to ask him to take a public stand 

against the continued manufacture of atomic weapons. In the latter 

occasion. 

purpose we did not succeed. But we can never forget the 


A 


It was a moving experience to sit there and listen to his 




yt 




voice and to observe the simplicity of his life. Pressed in homely garments, 

with long white air, and one of the kindliest faces I have ever seen, 

AS 

he was indeed a venerable figure. And yet he was much responsible 

^ -/o Go/tt yyi 4 

as any other man for the supreme threat to our civilization, the 

w suicide in nuclear warfare 0 As long as human records are 


preserved, the name Albert frinste n will be remembered. 



It ife moro pleasant to 


of atomic 





S' 

the limitless possibilities 

i *y i 


energy when harnessed tye constructikve^tffd redemptive 


USOSV 


I 


It is more pleasant to reflect upon the blessings for 
humanity which will oome from peaceful use of atomic energy* 







I 


/ 1 //_ 

( 11 / 

My wife and I once talked with a sant who was a scientist and an 

A 

artist, We were told "by his secretary that Dr, Carver was in feeble 

health and we must not stay long. Tfe asked about his habits of prayer. 

He replied that early every morning he went out into the field to get his 

directions for the day. After talking with him briefly, we arose to go, 

but twice he motioned for us to remain seated, while he continued to share 

his experiences. It was plain to us that we were in the presenoe of a 

true man of God. We were shown through the museum named in his honor, 

saw his paintings upon the walls, and talked with friends about his 

achievements as a scientist. At TuskBgee he pioneered in teaching 

scientific agriculture to Negroes, and developed countless valuable 

by-products from the sweet potato and the peanut. In babyhood he was 

kidnapped with his mother by thieves of slaves. He grew to manhood as 

society 

a Negro who in a white man’s KferitSksKidbstt was doomed to discrimination 

A 

and segregation. Uncultured white men who were far beneath him in 
moral behavior and spiritual power insisted that he "stay in his places” 

He never became bitter and his attitude was never provocative. Always 
he was gentle, humble, kindly and forgiving, Ni s name was often 
bracketed with those of Frank Laubach, Glenn Clark^«sd Stanley Jones 
as mighty men of prayer. 


dot— 
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two-day spiritual retreats, with these seven themes for the various 
sessions t 

The Love of Clod and the Judgment of God 

How Seriously Must Je Now Take Jesus? 

The Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. 

Practicing the Presence of God. 

Building a Christian Economic Order. 

Looking Ahead Fifty Years. 

The Meaning of the Crossus Today. 

From January 1942 to the end of May, 1943, I spoke in two hundred 
thirty-three cities and towns in twenty-eight states, in these 
churches: Baptist, Church of the Brethren, Congcegational, 

Disciples of Christ, Evangelical, Evangelical and Reformed, Jewish, 
Lutheran, Mennonite, Methodist, New Church, Presbyterian, Society 
of Friends, United Brethren, tesfteiafci sixteen Civilian Public Service 
Camps, and nine Japanese Relocation Centers© 


-Year after year Alma and I made the rounds, usually two 
tours per year, or one trip and a crowded program in California. 
Q/T* Let me share with you glimpses of significant experiences through 
the past eighteen years'. From a&mxam of old folders, clippings and 

A 

letters 




rsjjl have selected thosei 

O' <X0 >*><>/- OJesCAS-f 

The occasion, just after the war, when it was impossible t. find 

a vacant motel or hotel room, and Alma drove for twenty”.even hours 

from Erick, Oklhahoma to La Habra. 






Being presented} t. the students of her colleg. in Dayten Beach. 


( 5 ^* ru. 


Mary Bethun 


9. 


Over a period of fifteen years, visit, in the home of Willi. 
Rich, in North Newton, Kansas, and rejoicing in his heroism as he 
fought a creeping malady. 

Preaching in the old church in Houston/ where Alma and 1 
were married, and greeting friends of another day. 

Driving at dusk through heavy rain from Laka Wawasee to 
Denison University, when hikers along the sides appeared as phantoms; 
the two men whom Alma narrowly missed, as she swerved the ear into 








/3 




center ef the highway* at a aoaent* fortunately* when ne car wao coning 
our way* 

Preaching in Hondo* Texas* where ny father left aether to run a 
tiny atore* while he took medical training At Meaphie* half a century 
earlier* 

At a luncheon in Denver* with ene hundred and seventy-five businoso 
men present* as 1 talked abeut the theme* How can the Prince of Peace 
help' ue now? 

The thrilling experience of preaching to two thousand Mennonites 
at Newton* Kansas* 

That evening at Crete* Nebraska* when suddenly I became ill* and f "gt i 

Alma spoke in ay place at the aeeting. 

The time when I was waiting to ask the price of a motel in 
Florida when the man ahead of me was informed* M fifteen dollars** 
his query, “per week," his dismay when the word came, "per night," - 

In 1944, a week each at eight spiritual retreats te which we had 
invited friends - Quaker Hill* Indiana) Pinebreek Farm, Michigan); 

Lake Geneva* Wisconsin) Iowa Wesleyan University) Big Bear and Idyllwild* 
California) Pacific University, near Portland) Zephyr Cove on Lake 
Tahoe• 

The experience of crossing the Mississippi at floodtime) on tho 
Arkansas side* creeping for niles in water across tho highway* sometiaos 
to tho car axles* 

Visiting in the home of Bill Reoea, in Great Bend* Kansas* and 
remembering how his light shone in Greek closes at Drake* 

The friend at La Jolla who personally sold sixty-five tickets 
to a church supper where I spoke* 

The meals we have eaten* from Sloppy Joe's watery souprto fried 


chicken at an unpretentious house by the way) the host who served 
other guests with cocktails* while Alaa and I sipped tomato juice) 











/ 


and our satisfaction whan at mealtime wo saw tha sign, Howard Johnson* 
Addressing fiva hundrad man in tha uniform of tha Aray Air Force 
in tha csllaga auditorium at La Grande, Oregon, after an introduction 
by tha Captain. 

Speaking at a Quaker meeting, out in tha country,in Virginia. 

A spiritual retreat in the Methodist Temple, Chicagoj and in 
the First Methodist Church, Memphis. 

Frequant visits, for thirty-five years, to tha home of Gale and 
Minnie Lae Seaman, watehing her mind slowly disintegrate, until for 
seven years she has bean helpless and bedridden, and glorying in 
the unquenchable jay of Gale, and marveling at tha vibrancy of his 
faith in the goodness of God* > *. y ~ 

Tha time at a national convention when I fargpt a main point in 
ny address, although I referred to it by number, and the way students 
gathered around me at tha closing, clamoring. What was paint three? 


Driving through redwood graves from Eureka to San FranolBcm* 

* Many glorious visita in thoFTlfcwe of Rad and Esther Sehaal, as 
wo stayed overnight* 

In Uvalde, Taras, tha night we parked our ear at the side of a 
hotel, and in the morning discovered that it had been broken into 
and all our reserve clothing stolen, including a suit 1 had warn only' 
a few timea, and Alma's favorite new dress; my remark to Alma that 
it served me right for taking a second suit; and her speedy purchase 
of a second and third dress and firings* 

The period whan in seven weeks, I opoke twice daily an forty- 
five days* 

Intimate sharing with Paul and Louise Pfuetze in their hone at 
Athens, Georgia, and vivid recollections of the day# when Paul was 


* 



* 


near death in the Olive View Sanitariw* 








Discussing with ministers in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City, the question, Can we follow the way of the cress in an age of 
rielenee T And a session on the Bane theme in Zion Lutheran Church 
in Niagara Falla* 

A memorable hour of private prayer at dawn, deep in the high 
redwoods* 

Talking in a Civilian Public Service Camp at Merom, Indiana, 

✓ 

sn Sunday Id’ftsb&gv evening, a few hours after the Japanese attack 

on Pearl Harbor, with an amor officer present. _ w 

M \S/s,V +h€ ho***- V MYo ‘>» ** 

The young lady from a Bible college who came down at the end Of 

an address, and told me bluntly, "You don't believe the Bible*" 

That late afternoen in Pittsburgh when snow begone increasingly 

heavy, with a warning that it would get worse, when Jim Bristol 

agreed to take nay place at an evening meeting, and Alma began driving 
ho *m. c /v» J ~/.u t S # . » ♦ > e**" 

west, on our way home, hoping te get ahead of the storm; snow and ice 

A 

all the way to Springfield, Missouri; at fourteen below xero it was 

so eold that ice formed in the radiator and we had te get mere anti** 

freeze; that tense moment when faulty mechanism caused our oar t© 

skid toward a sloping embankment, and almost automatically, I opened 
dunJL 

the door, as the car continued gently skidding it was stopped by 

A 

the edge of the open deer, on the verge of overturning* 

Talking tiutn late into the night in the homo of L* B* Mess ley 
in Pittsburgh. 

The month in California when for a period of four weeks I spoke 
six nights per week, at supper and evaning sessions, in six coumunities 
Listening to a young sailer in uniform sing, "The Publican. M 
Still I con hear the refrain, "God be merciful to me," followed by 
the song leader'a cheery announcement, "We will now rise and sing 
Onward Christian Soldiers Marching as ta War." 

Being entertained in the home of Harry and Dorothy Munro in 


Fort Worth. 
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Or v^ Cj&eT &£. ^' f 3cz~y YVjfa/y,- 

^l&MC -3*3^ 'f'h^L/- l*a*( <:&CcJL- •'yK>^~ <2si&4&p 

The lady who cane to ae after a conventien pregram, and without 
■ailing bluntly inquired, "Are you savedT" $ to which I gave gentle 
reply, N 1 hope that I am in process of being saved," “ which gave 
her no satisfaction at all* 

Young peoples' conference at Monte Tyen in the big trees* 

The occasion whon a friend in West Palm Beach obtained the 
address of a heart specialist in Miami, Dr* Dale Z-7yo*»t , and when 
I called he exclaimed, "You once preaohed for qy father in Cleveland*" 

The intense hammer heat as we drove across Kansas to a Monnonite 
camp; the profusion with which perspiration rolled off us at the 
Purdue convocation of Methodist youth; the high temperature of the 
desert; the occasions when we had to stop to cool our engine on a 
high mountain road* 

Pounding away on my typewriter, as Alma drove toward a convention, 
putting the finishing touches on How To Pray* 

My experience with drinking coffee; since I always knew that I 


Mr 






could leave the stuff alone, I usually took it; then to demonstrate 
the marvel of will power, 1 stopped for months at a time; then, having 
proved that I could let it alone, 1 began again*— of 

The night when we left Scranton following a meeting, in order to 
get ahead of a predicted storm, and ran head into it, making ninety 
miles in six hours; after we had passed Steubenville, realizing that 
we would not arrive in Lexington, Kentucky, in time for engagements 
there^ returning to Steubenville, where I boarded a train, and 
Alma cams alone in our car* 

Boy Scouts of Japanese ancestry, in a relocation center, singing 
with all their might, God Bless America* 
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Talking about How God deals with evildoers* in tha First United 
Brethren Church in Hutchinson* and about the same question at the 
Friends Mooting in Poughkeepsie* 

The raanj* tines at the end of a Bermon when Alma pointed out that 

• (t- 

toy tongue had slipped and 1 had this when I meant that* 

A 

The tines we hare run out of gas - for the car; the weary miles 
I have walked and returned with a gallon can; the day in Texas when 
we noticed a sign, "Next gas station eerenty miles*" turned around* 
drove back ten miles* filled our tank* and resumed our journey; the 
week when we had frequent car trouble* with two or three trips to 
garages* the filling station attendant who couldn't find anything wrong* 
and a small boy exclaiming suddenly*"Say* mister* your water pump is 
leaking*" 

The times we had to detour for milee - highway repairs* accidents* 

ft 

flooded underpass ~ and the mere fact that we had taken the wrong road* 

—' - 

The surge of exaltation when t^£E chairman at *osi *ln s meetings 

A et \r 


introduced me as one who had been reaponsible* in part* for 


entering 


the ministry; and the number of children who have been given vy name. 


/ UrmS 

The time when Alma drove alone 
A 


ra.tv**r $ 


i^from Billings* Montana* 






cLatXjS 


to Mitchell* South Dakota* while I took a plane to Fargo* and then- a j%Yi i 
pewee 

]f—air fliver to Mitcholl; the occasion when 1 had to travel by 

a.Uyv^~^ 

train to make an engagement* and Alma drove in the snow from southern 


Ann Arbor 


Oklahoma to Keokuk* Iowa; the dash Alma made from 


too , 


Wendy* 

California* in order to be on hand for the arrival of tiusdap* and 
?Ae >**<»</« Fort Wayne to 

the quick trip. £xjbe 

diapers for Barbie* 


wash 
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-^JWUv prirtov , ^Vf^> iZi^eZ j'b&y A x /%&$& 

Ce»ii*w«±K«i»Mth c?/e> 7v, 5W •/. 

I have been indebted to the Fellowship c ^^— 


Over a period of forty years, 

of Reconciliation. Henry Hodgkin, it* chief founder, helped me to find 
the 

my way into ■ satisfying position of Christian pacifism. I have been 
K have 

intimate with all its secretaries through the yeara^and^en}eyed comradeship 

with its members in every section of the nation, and in ether lands. My debt 

te the American Friends Service Committee is heavy. I was honored with 

u*As». 

the friendship of Wilbur Thomas, and knew Clarence Pickett he was still 


at Earlham* 


<- 


Beyond all repayment is my obligation to the Student Christian 
Movement. Its impact was ons of the meet enduring in my days at 
Drake, end ever the decades I have been ninistared to in its 
conferences and conventions* For many years its secretaries opened 

doors for me in hundreds of colleges and universities^and seminaries* — > 

/). £&£<>?¥-• 




frasMl8 i4£h& ; 
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Much illumination and inspiration has come into my life from 
thousands of individuals who must remain namelesso In 

A 

of travel I have been entertained in a very great many homes over the 

earth. My wife and I have happy recollection* of experiences in 

a 

homes of missionaries where we were blessed with rich fellowship. All 


over the United States we have broken bread and received spiritual 
nourishment from ministers and wives, college presidents and professors. 


and other laymen# At student conferences I have shared the confidences 

ribwom absorbed 

of young men and women from many oampuses, and have ttKKxkx&ixttee wisdom 
from /% 

■£ speakers from the continents, 

A A 









Wise and good men and women who lived long ago have blessed my 

continuous 

life. For half a oentury I have been reading steadily, with e t«u fo 


access to excellent libraries. For many years I was provided with a 


fund which enabled me to purchase books 0 And my wife can testify that 
an undue share of our family budget has gone for bookso At one time 

UX. 

4? subscribing for seventy periodicals and 



bitiyiv 

and upon the platform, ab^e to attract huge audi< 

\ / \Ajki e,&- . Ns 'v 

bat occasiorally opportunity ^e^Sufford to addr^as several thousand 
in oonvepfcfon, ** \ 

students f* toSspeak befofe large gatheHthgs at church conventions. 


Sofcie of my most vital moments of prayer have come just before I be 


bulletins. My thought has been carried into the fields of religion. 


international affairs, ecnomic life, race relations, politics* 

^ 'Y**-*t 

Unfortunately, grounding in scienoe and philosophy, 

j $ I A / ' Y 

music and art,. I have read much biography and history. Sometimes 

in libraries I am filled with awe by reminders of our debt, to the past. 


9 
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For twenty-two yearB our hilltop has been && -center of informal 
discussions and spiritual retreats, ^£or tHVASscm eight weeks during 
our first summer here I taught informally two classes, on Democracy* 
Its Challengers and its Defenders, and The Prevention of too About 


ers, and The Prevention of War 0 Abe 
4ma) Hyp* 


a dozen individuals joined Kay and Mary for these discussions* In 
thumbing through old correspondence, I am frequently running across 
carbon copies of letters of invitation to spiritual retreats. Five 

A-n 

successive Tuesdays, from 10 ttbfiJkz&te Arf 5 M., were spent in talking 

k A 

about the themes, How could the Second World War Hfcve been prevented? 

and How can we help to prevent a third world War? Usually we convened 

without a specific topic to be discussed, and alternated between 

conversation about dominant ideas in our minds, and unhurried periods 

Wide indeed has been the range of problems talked about - personal 
of silent and audible prayer* It is no exaggeration to say that,through family, 

^ ^ controversy! 

the years,hundredJhEP groups have spent unhurried hours in our home* 

A 

All sorts of people have come - ministers and wives, high school 

students, college students, women's groups, husbands and wives, 

mixed church groups, a Bahaist company. Many nationalities 

and races have been repaesented. In one period, five groups came 

within ten days. Croups have been as large as seventy-five, but 

the usual 1 number has been fifteen to twenty-five* Much experience 

has convinced me that informal conversation and unhurried prayer 

provide superb opportunity for the clarification of minds, strengthening ^ 

and engendering courage. 

A 



\ 


v J t 


+ it, H+ *1 


fa have now deeided that for health reasons we will not attempt 

-Mul * iters *f A 

' r another long speaking tour across the country* Thors are a thousand 

churches within easy driving distance frost hare* Ws have come to feel 
a sense of sacra dnees about our home, because of glorious family, 
experience b 9 and because of exhilarating spiritual retreats held in> 

&£ A 

our living room and on our lawn. For~tweirty-two years groups of— 

Ovy hi r i -rnr z l — a irktU fn£.&.\ — * 

all kinds have gathered formal 1? day# or afternoon and evening^ejkp'erleflcefc-- 
During one period of ten dajhaf five groups blessed our homo* 
of 


During one period of ten da; 
prayer and prayerful discussion of varied questions. ^Xrom our walls' 




echoes of.c 


loss conversations 


God and Christy 


ibout 


/ 


Ifold problems confronting us. 


sxperienca ^ 



.the fellowahlpo f saints. 


y*Uy*i. ir<ZCcrYWJ> 
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Christmas has been a hallowed occasion in our homey because wo 
have had the good fortune of having everybody here every Ohrletmae 
for twenty yaarey except when Mary and Walt were in Naw Haven. Year 
by year eur household has grown largery until,at the latest Christmas 
there were eight grandchildren here - Kay's and BpsieAs Wendy, Barbara, 
Mark and April; Walt's and Mary's Judy, Ronnie, Heather and Sally* 
Parry and Mgrie have never miseed the festivities, Margaret has been 
on hand since she was three, and new Jesse makes a full eighteen 



These two decades have $sg0ttic«i brought to ue deeper understanding 
of the reasons why bo many happy families have come to know that their 
homes are little colonies of heaven* 

It would be an exaggeration to say that^ during the hour^whenpreeTOta 
were being opened all was especially 

at the moment when Mark was so fascinated by the bright red wrapping 
that he refused to let go a present e*M*a for someone else. 
























The years of every mam are numbered* and non can see far into 
the future* Alma and I hepe that our days will be long in this 

A 

blessed land* Thera?is so much to be done, and such great joy in 

the doingo We want te become more at home in the invisible world 

A 

of the spirit so that we shall feel less sense of strangeness in 
our other home, which through all the ages shall newer fall into 
disrepair* In a real way, although to limited degree, we have 
already experienced eternity in the midst of time, because communion 
with our divine Father and with the living Christ, and fellowship! 
with loved ones and with the brethren, these are heaven* 





EPILOGUE 


in words of 

For thou, 0 Lord, hast made 
Mo glad by thy work; at the 
Works of thy hand I sing 
For joyl If I darted swift 
To the dawn, to the verge 
Of ocean afafr, thy hand 
Even there would fall on me* 
Thy thoughts are very deep! 
Search me, ° God, and know 
My heart, test me and try 
My thoughts; boo if I am 
Taking a wrong course, and 
Do thou lead mo on the lines- 
Of life eternal. So teach me 
To number my days that I may 
Obtain an understanding 
Heart. Create in me a clean 
Heart, 0 God, and put a new 
And right spirit within me. 
Let thy love dawn on me 
Undismed, that all i^y life I 
May be glad and sing* Oh 
Send out thy light and thy 
Truth, let them lead me, let 
Them bring me te thy holy 
Hill and to thy dwellingl 
And this is life eternal. 
That they itfp know thee, the 
Only real God, and him 


Holy Scripture 

Whom thou hast sent, even 
Jesus Christo For God 
So loved the world that 
He gave his only Son, 

That whoever believes in 
Him should not perish but 
Have eternal life. Then 
I saw a new heaven 
And a new earth, the 

New Jerusalem, the 

c 

Holy jZity, coming down 
Out of heaven from God. 
Thanks bo to God who leads 
Us, wherever we are, on 
His triumphant way and makes 
Our knowledge of Him to 
Spread through the world 
Like a lovaly perfume. 

How rare it is, hew lovely 
This fellowship of those 
Who meet together! - sweet 
As the sacred oil poured on 
The head, that flows down 
Aaron's board; vital as dew 
Of Harm cm, that falls on 
The hills of Zion. For 
In this fellowship has 
The Eternal fixed the 
Blessing of an andlass life* 
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Chapter 2 

IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 

Midway between the end of the Civil War and the beginning of the 
First World War, on August 7, 1890, I was bom in Fred, Tomas, a hamlet 
in Tyler County, forty miles north of Beaumont and thirty miles from 
the Louisiana border. 

Only thirteen years previously had the last unit of the Federal 

army of occupation been withdrawn from Louisiana, thus end^he South's 

A 

terrible ordeal of military subjugation* My people on both sides 
belonged to the Confederacy, and resided in Louisiana. They endured 
the hardships of wartime, felt the humiliation of defeat, suffered 
under the dreadful rule of Carpetbaggers and Soalaways, were engulfed 
in the South's economic ruin, and went through the severe panic of 1873. 

The population of the United States in 1890 was 63 million persons, 
and there were only 28 cities with population as high as 100,000, and 
only 134 cities of 25,000 or more. For the whole country average earnings 
were ^438 per year, and the average for farm labor was *233 without 
board. The earnings in Texas were lower than these averages for the 
entire nation. Of oourse, we had no running water in the house, no 
bathroom/4&**ytolletj^, b> electric lights, refrigerator^, washing 
machine, phonograph, radio, television, movies, commercialized 
entertainment, or professional sports. 

Benjamin Harrison was President, the expenditures of the Federal 
Government totaled 318 million dollars, of which 45 millions went to 
the War Department and 22 millions to the Navy 0 

I w$s two years old when Charles Duryea brought 
out a one oylinder automobile, three when the Ford Motor Company was 
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organized, eleven when Queen Victoria died, thirteen when the first 

motion picture with a connected story was shown, and in my 

teens -when the first automobile appeared in our village,, 

My father, James Andrew Thomas Page, was born in east Texas, 
Julia Isabella Pounds, 

and my mother on the family plantation near Bogalusa, Louisiana* 
Grandfather Pounds was a Baptist minister, a slave holder and a 
Confederate soldier,, My brother Leak was three years older, ^ 

Perry was four years younger, and our sister Bessie died 
in infancy. The hamlet where I was bom was hardly more than a 
wide plaoe in the road, in the midst of heavy timber. Twenty miles 
away was the Big Thicket, a forest of two million acres, with almost 
impenetrable Jungle and plenty of alligators, which provided a 
hiding plaoe for gangs of bushwhackers and desperadoes. A deoade 
later conditions were still so wild and lawless that the Mayor of 
Beaumont issued a public warning to citizens "to tote guns an' 
tote ’em in your hands, not on your hips, so everyone can see 
£0tt you’re loaded,," 

Father was engaged in the timber business, but apparently was 

not doing well beoause the year after I was bom the family moved 

■ 5 * 

w a fur pleoe" to Hondoj^ beyond /Antonio. The Journey of 350 miles 

A. 

was made in a oovered wagon. In Hondo fathered opened a small 
store, but soon abandoned it in order to study medioine 0 In all 
Amerioa at that time there were not many well trained physicians, 
and in such a pioneer region as Texas the standard was primitive. 

It is not surprising therefore that father had only two periods 
of five months eaoh as his total medical education, at Arkansas 
Industrial University and Memphis Hospital College,, Mother supported 
us while he was studying. Father practiced medioine in three small 
towns before we moved to the village of Lott, south of Waco 0 He was 
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a horse-and-buggy doctor, with a practioe which took him to remote 
places at all hours of day and night in every sort of weather. He 
had a belligerent disposition, and wlways went armed (as men did in 
that day) and kept a loaded revolver in a drawer of his office desk 0 
He had several shooting encounters, and a number of fist-fights, 
knook-down-and-drag-out affairs, and I remember once seeing him 
covered with blood from head to foot. 

When I was ten or eleven our home was broken by divorce. Father 
and mother had proved to be incompatible almost from the beginning. ■ 

He had a fiery temper and was impetuous, while she was strong willed 
and sensitive. He began drinking heavily, partly because of long 
hours of exposure to all kinds of weather. Finally he ran away, leaving 
us without means of support. Then came letters demanding that mother 
obtain a divorce, against which she had strong religious scruples. 

When she persisted in her refusal, he threatened to kill himself. 

So in desperation, she obtained a divorce, and he married again. After 
that I saw him only a few times before his death in 1931. My reason 
for not seeing him and oarrying on correspondence with him was 

mother’s strong plea not to do so. It is a source of deep regret to me 
now that father passed so completely out of my life. 






Through the years I have gone to generous men and women 

seeking gifts for various causes in which I was interested, and 

some of the satisfying experiences of my life have come from these 

visits, Ray Newton and I obtained a contribution of ^30,000 for 

the Emergency Peaoe Campaign, and thereby deepened an enduring 

friendship, Henry Pitney Van Dusen and I were given *15,000 for 

the World Court campaign of the Student Christian Movement by Mrs 0 
granddaughter of Cyrus McCormick, 

Anita Blaine, After I had talked with William H. Hoover, founder 

A 

of th» company that manufactures suction sweepers, he began giving 

The World Tomorrow *5,000 per year, eventually contributing a total 

of Wiohita ^ 

of $40,000. A, A. Hyde m many generous gifts for my work. 

A ✓<- 

I reoeived a subsidy of *8,000 for the distribution of one of my 

pamphlets, Mrs, John D. Rockefeller, Jr, contributed $2,500 to 
after showing me the art treasures of their home, 

defray Alma's expenses on a world tour. Most deeply of all we are 

A 

indebted to Sherwood Eddy for the $80,000 which he has expended on 
our work in forty years - for salary, traveling expenses, books, and 
in gifts to The World Tomorrow , Without his generous friendship we 
could not have entered upon and continued our independent work of 


speaking and writings S During 
V» 'A*/ 


recent years we 


have been receiving'the equivalent of a retirment allowance from 
a community ^ ju- J 

oil pool established by the company in order to get the zoning law < 

changed^so that^l&Oy would be permitted to gJUbfgfck drill for oil^J* 








We feel a deep sense of gratitude for gifts^received from 
living donors who would not want their names to be published. 






One of my most significant interviews was with Judge Elbert H 0 

Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation* After I had 

made an extended study of the policies of the Corporation And what seemed 

to me to be some sooial consequences, I sent my manuscript to him with 

the request that inaccuracies and misrepresentations be pointed 

aMte&vifcaw Ce-ytso//- twYTi 

out. He very kindly arranged for me to jbtAkxwAJ i k three high officials 

/v 4 

of the Corporation. Then I talked for an hour and a half with Judge 
President 

Gary, James A. Farrell And Comptroller Ua 0 J Filbert. They insisted 
A all 

that thirty cents per hour for unskilled labor was that they could ' 

, ^ f~ht\ »"■ ArYI’t’ 1 

afford to pay, and that the twelve-hour day and seven-day week #a-£e 

essential to profitable production of steel, in spite of evidence 

iV /!■« ^ 

which an opposite conclusion. My manuscript was 

e*v©ntually printed in The Atlantic Monthly t and there is reason to 

V 

believe that it had something to do with the ealling of an industrial 
conference by President Harding, following which the twelve-hour day 
and the seven-day week were abolishedo My interview with Judge Gary 
served as a vivid reminder of how blind good men can become. The 
love of gain and the wielding of power over other lives is more 
corrupting of valid judgment and sound morals than we realize 0 
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In Nanking I had a long talk with Dr. W. E. Macklin, veteran 
Disciples missionary* During his decades in China, he had observed 
more substantial changes than had occurred in many preceding gener¬ 
ations# In his early days wearing of the que by Chinese men was 

universal* and all Chinese women had their feet bound. 
These practices were being abandoned, but in 1916 many men who came to 


our meetings were still wearing the que. Six years earlier a member 

tuidL 

of the National Assembly tBstv-wdat declared, 1 i had rather lose my 

A 

head than my que." Most of the women we saw who had passed the age 
of twenty wavs had their feet bound* Dr* Macklin went with me to the 


long rows of crumbling examination cells of the old classical educational 

-f- U/-C? 


system.^ for a thousand years jail 




ip „ jwmr^mns-r: p ~ * -w w w ■ ■■ ^ ^ 

^ jujcr 


hi 


had been used to select men for the civil service v^ As many as 27,000 

the examinations in Nanking, nirti«af wwaoir 


ididates 

r 

'only three hundred could receive the coveted degree. The new age in 

fS 

China had begun with the reform measures of 1902, sixteen years before 


ray arrival* so it is not surprising that much of old China was still 
visible* 


The ancient wall of Nanking was crumbling, but nineteen 

years previoudly hu sai it ihs my friend Fletcher 

BrockmanJ "We arrived one midnight in a cold drizzle*•• We were put 
ashore ih deep mud and all our earthly possessions were piled on the 
bank* y*^**™*^*"* We walked to a nearby adobe hut for shelter* •» 
The clpy wall rose sixty feet above us in the darkness..* At dawn the 
gates were opened*" 
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volumes about England* MU especially about the l a bor movement and 
Labor Party* We carried a trunkfuliof books on the ship) and spent 


1 


many hours in group discussion of the problems we were to investigate* 

During the five summers when I was with the Seminar the^ membershipp 

/t'er'fons ilverttepft&teQ Oxnam* 

.included Reinhold' Niebuhr, Henry Pitney Van Dueen, Scarlett, 

, ('Vfc* £.//&'* PmdUe-tvy t_ A 

■Btehep Williams, Fletcher Brockman, Eugene E* Barnett, Sidney 

X*m /ts&- &*./■€f, 

D. Gamble , Eduard C. Lindeman, William Orville Mendenhall, Ernest 

&C> +frY i Wifi+rt'K & 

F. Tittle, Charles Clayton Morrison, Paul Hutchinson, ^udg© Florence 
A A 

E. Allen, 

A* ^ J JSS?* u **'* 

the warm fellowship, and invigorating 

***^c***t riujJ**S sC€a. • A 

discussions 


ffirsirtTmfwnrti i 


Our sessions in London were held in Toynbee Hall, a social 

settlement in East London* Its warden, James J* Mallon, had arranged 
Ol, 

owr program of addresses by an unparalleled galaxy of speakers* 

*\ 

Following each presentation, we were permitted to ask questions* 

First to address us was Ramsay MacDonald, who because of his pacifism 
had lost his seat in the House of Commons, but who was destined to 
be three-time Prime Minister* Year after year we listened to Prime 
Ministers, cabinet members, labor leaders, industrialists, bankers, 
editors, educators, social workers, church leaders* These notable 
men and women included David Lloyd George, Bernard Shaw, H* G* WellB, 
Sidney Webb, Harold Laski, William Temple, Margaret Bondfleld, R* H* 
Tawney, Arthur Henderson, Gilbert Murray, Maude Royden, Lord Robert 

A 

Cecily 

the members 

The quality of An- Seminar^ and the eminence of our speakers combined 
A A 

year after year to xfcakms&KtaumiM kindle our minds and deepen our sense 



^u*ce A, 


of responsib®lity 













I talked briefly with President Hoover. A small.delegation 
^ to 


of us went to Washingto iril with the President about a child feeding 
program. Five of us were received by Franklin Ho Roosevelt. 

f 

r^h"TT~-^ J ' l "- lr11 " 1 "' . . . In a day of supposed 

5 ^o^e- 

neutrality, the President bfed inSto&g&fatzaa so freely in the language 

,N Mv$*+Sf'ykt' 7/t'/'S-ey*- 

of unrestrained denunciation that we were shocked-, It was plain that 

A 7f\' 

he would welcome opportunity to take the United/States into the war 

against the dictatorships© / , » ^ / 

For many years Korman Thomas was my intimate friend. He had founded 
The World Tomrrow , and during my tenure fef served as Contributing Editor 
and member of our managing board. I first met him shortly after I had 
reached the Christian pacifist position when he was one of the leaders of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. He had great responsibility for my 
becoming a socialist Christian, and with enthusiasm I voted for him all 
six times that he was a candidate for President of the United States. 

"When first he was 



a candidate, I wrote in his support* ”1 expect therefore, to vote for 
Norman Thomas because of the clearness of his vision, the soundness of 
his judgment, the evenness of his temper, the courage which he displays, 
the utter unselfishness of his life, the cause for which he stands, and 
<^jf*In the days when Sherwood Eddy, Norman Thomas and Paul H c Douglas and I 

were active in promoting the newly formed League for Independent Political 

Action, I was thrown into intimate contact with John Dewey, who became 

a heavy and dull 

our national chairman. He was anxtna£flaiEt±ia!i lecturer, but through the 

years had become AnBrica’s most influential educator. 



Othe methods which he advocates. Twenty years from now 
he will be as highly honored in this country as Heir 
Hardie and the other founders of the British Labor 
Party are revered in England today,," J/|Long ago the 
soundness of this prophecy was recognized by the 
American people. 













/ J i'-f 

7 i n 

It has been my privilege to know two of the greatest women of 
American life. At Hull House in Chicago^ I talked with Jane Addams, 
spoke from the same platform with her* and exchanged letters with 
her over an extended period. I have read much of what she wrote, 
and have felt the spell of her spirit and achievements. At Hull House 
she had gathered about her a group of^j*ww6aifa4e womeii^, W&p went about ***■>*$ 
i'yi the vast community of underprivileged immigrants, Pioneer 

in the promotion of protective legislation for women and ohildren. Miss 
Addams came to be known as a ''radical" and incurred hostility to such 
a degree that men of privilege and power said that she ought to "be hanged 
to the nearest lamp-post 0 

while ftBttMP Editor o f The World Tomorrow ;, I carried on correspondence 

with Eleanor Roosevelt, and later was invited with a small group to the 

White House, where we plied her with questions, fttt ffrTrttrf i rf w I remember 

that she walked across the circle in which we were standing to pay special 

attention to a young Negro woman 0 This act was typical of her concern . 

Mrs* 

for the i r a tf rTTr i q- m fr'jiijx the dispossessed, the segregated, fito is now 

A*- 

revered by millions, and I share the conviction that she is one of the 
great humanitarians of American history. 

















Chapter 2 
BOYHOOD AND YOUTH 


Midway between the end of the Civil War and the beginning of the 

First World War, on August 7, 1890, I was born in Fred, Texas, a hamlet 

in Tyler bounty, forty miles north of Beaumont and thirty miles from 

the Louisiana border 0 
generation 

My gxfexftSfegH&e^has been decisively affeoted by war. The Civil War 
and its aftermath set the stage for father and mother in their childhood 
and youth, He was born in its seoond year, and she began 

life at its dose, For ihe first decade of their lives, Louisiana was 

Tfieh' 

,<jtill governed by an army of occupation. . My people '(SKA&tX&tbrWg belonged 

to the Confederacy* endured the hardships of ivartime* felt the humiliation 

of defeat, suffered under the dreadful rule of Carperjtbaggers and Scalawags, 

were engulfed in the South* s economio ruin, shared the anguish whioh 

and depression 

followed in the train of the disastrous panio^which began in 1873 and 

continued for five years. In my parents’ early day hatred of the North 

A 0nly 

and fear of liberated Negroes were dominant passions, ^Twenty-five years 

seperatd me from me from the calamitous war between the states. In the 

thirteen years sinoe the last unit of the army of occupation had been 

withdrawn, the South with relentless seal had settled down to the task 

again putting f H 

of restoring white supremacy and^^sdnaftHR the Negro his place," 

earlier still 

The Ku Klux Klan had arisen and was oreating a reign of terror,, For 

A A 

many years Negroes lost the right to vote and were reduoed to oomplete 
subserviency. The entire life of my people was dominated by war and 
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My father, James Andrew Thomas Page, was born in east, Texas and 

spent his youth in Louisiana, while mother,Hdp Julia Isabella Pounds, 

began life on the family plantation near Bogalusa, Louisiana. Grandfather 

Pounds was a minister of the Baptist Church, and was beloved as a kindly 

and concerned pastor. He believed in chattel slavery as a divine insti- 
established 

tution A Sto»* by God for the wellbeing of slaves and masters alike,, Mb* 
Conscientiously he bought and sold human beings, as he purchased live stoo. 
>lJ patriotic zeal was given to the case of the South, and he fought valiantly^ 

A 

as a Confederate soldier,, 

.4#nu\ 

Memories of father are confined almost entirely to the first slxncsK 

/h, the family, 

years of my life, because 1300 he deserted ns and we 




saw little of him thereafter® I remember him as a kindly and jovial 

parent, also as a stem disciplinarian with a hot temper 0 He was a leader 

in the local Church of Christ, I think an elder, and from babyhood we 

were carried to church. I have a vague recollection that sometimes, 

morning small child 

when no minister came, he would preach the sennon. When I was a ImltyMhWA. 

*s A * 

ha began the praotioe of medicine, a horse-and-buggy doctor, with gt 

/U*,H**K ^ W 

\him to remote places at all hours of day and night 

- v ^ °i^ k 

in every sort of weather; ' a bellicose disposition, usually 

___-.) A 

went armed (as mak many men did in that day) and kept a loaded revolver 


in a drawer of his office desk. He had several shooting encounters, and 

a number of fist-fights, knook-down-and-drag-out affairs, and I remember 

seeing him covered with blood from head to foot 0 r~ 

. (generous with 

his time, his uncollected bills for services rendered amounted to 

a substantial proportion of his medical practice. 














Mother was a woman of extraordinary integrity and strength of 
character who suffered much unhappiness in her lifetime. She never 
forgot that in childhood she was told that she was an unwanted baby. 


being the last of nine children. /The death of little Bessie oaused 



her muoh grief./She knew that she was father’s second choice, that he 
had married her after he had been rejected by another womi 
great anxiety when Perry enlisted in the Havy. She was left 

A 

after I went to the university and. Leak married against her will 

She earned her own livelihood by taking in boarders and by 
moved to California. In deeferacti-ea she married an elderly man, 

A fa&V' < * 

and lived happily with him. After Mr. Murry’s death, she Aflr 

insisted on living alone for many years. Over long periods she 

suffered from ill health. All this combined to give her a pessimistic 

attitude toward life, and she often worried about many things. 

relations with her children warm and affectionate, and saorifical 

A 

in high degree. She went without in order that we might have. She 
taught us integrity,/Ijiard work - thrifty brought us up in k 

<5 fa. 



•"J" 


the atmosphere of religion 

_ 

jyr N / ty&en deserted the family, she was plunged 








into deepest anguish. 




Rarely have I known a person with such a sense of sturdy 
independence and indomitable will. 























MY CUP RUNNETH OVER 


The Autobiography of Kirby Page 


".., my cup runneth over. Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life." 




My Cup Runneth Over 


The Autobiography of Kirby Pago 
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My wife and I once talked with a saint who was a scientist and 
an artist. We were warned by his secretary that Dr. Carver tos in 


feeble health and Mttfc we must not stay long. We asked him about his 

habits of prayer. He replied that early every morning he went out 

into the field to get his directions for the day. After talking with Oji 

twice £-*' 


him briefly, we arose to go, but he motioned jg) us to remain seated. 

waA'cA- a A. ' 

We had-^reviou&ly-been shown through the museum named in his honor, 
A Sa**r 

had-seen his paintings upon the walls, and 1Ufift talked with 

^ # Q-h "fa }l C 

* friendiabout his achievements as a scientist, -fie pioneered in 

r A 

teaching scientific agriculture to Negroes, and developed countless 
valuable by-products from the sweet potato and the peanut* /We hnew 



that we were in the presence of a true man of God../In babyhood he 

thieves of slaves, 
k was 


had been kidnapped with his mother by 

He grew to mahood as a Negro in a white man 1 s civilization 

A white 

doomed to discrimination and segregation. Uncultured men who were 




beneath him in moral behavior and spiritual power insisted that he 

/•-face* a**>\ * 

stay in his place^ He never became bitter and his attitude was 
never provocative. Always he was gentle, humble, kindly and forgiving. 
His name was often bracketed with those of Frank Laubach, Glenn 
Clark and Stanley Jones as mighty men of prayer. 











Chapter 1 




VIVID RECOLLECTIONS 

J 

v in my study on a high hill snff look across twenty miles 
to the vast Pacifio, end my mind ranges over sea and land*^Within 

reach through a window are gray leaves of a gnarled olive /tree, and 

I 

nearby are evergreen deodars# a cedar of Lebanon# oramental date 
palms# a magnolia# orange and lemon and lime trees# and & score of 
stately eucalyptus. We revel in our flower gardenso 9tor patio is 

A 

lined with georgeous poinsettias# which at Christmas coyer the mils 
to the roof with green foliage and flaming red leaves ojr bracts as 
large as dinner plates. Six feet through a window in front of ny 
typewriter is a bird-bath and seed-trough which bring sine an endless 
succession of feathery visitors. Of the twenty-seven species of 

CUtX 'i'gPt i / / ^ i 

birds vre have counted# ny £**©*A$e-- is 'the sweet-throe ted mockingbird# ^ 

w^Wrt /to /-r* • ' 

whioh sometimes sings half through the nighto This is a h 4 1 It o p of 
many moods. On clear days we see snow-clad mountains# the ocean# 

Catalina Island# and a few times diring the year we get a clear 
view of San Clemente Island^ at a distance of“a-tefey-fIve miles. 

Sometimes we are above the fog^ frequently under it# and ofter are 
enveloped in it. On dark nights a fairyland spreads before our 
eyes from -the lights of a score of communities beneath us# and we 
are blessed with glorious sunrise and sunset and moonlight. 





Often through the years ny wife and I have traveled 
th^s heavenly pl^ce to far corners of the ear^/'ae 
and forth, up enfl^dcrwnJHl^ home l4nd we^f'love* 






Across the years my wife and I have traveled back and forth, 
up and down through all states of the Union, and to far corners of 




the earth. At Darjeeling near the border of Tibet, the rain stopped, 

the olouds parted as curtains, and we gazed In pp wonder at ttie full 
A 

glory of Kanchenflnnga rising twenty-eight thousand feet into eternal 

snow. On a hillside outside Interlaken we sat for three hours 

enthralled by the Jungfrau and the alpenglow with its tints of 

utter radiance* On the Aoropolis, amid the ruins of the Parthenon, 

we beheld a sunset which lifted us out of this world* Once we 

steamed due east on the Volga at the going down of the sun and saw 

the churning water transmuted into pure goldo ^ Ws sat on the shores 

of Lake Galilee lost in reflection. On the ooean far from land 

we witnessed the oalm of a motionless sea smooth as glass, and 

cu boat- 1 v j 

several times we saw our ship ride out a fearful storm Lake /^/ 

Luoem surrounded by a soene of sheer loveliness, our enjoyment 

was shattered by loud complaint from a fellow-Amerloan about 

accommodations, ending with the amfta; oryt "I wish to God I was 

back in ChicagoV n Tfr ha w Heleuuiad'-the-ei^it of emerald Ire lead 

oli££a~of Uovero With the spirit of Wordsworth, 

moved through the lake country^and the heather of Scotland. 

cct'fcsy’* €7> 

In a eathedral of pine and spruoe, we the beauty of 

^ * ■ 1 ** Us€r~ i -n. 

Puget Sound. We stretched out in a mgnifioent grove of^redwood 

o'ftY 'Ynof-or*-*- 

and in the silence oalmed our souls* Once we traveled northward 

h 

from the Gulf of Mexico when for three weeks we were dally in 
sight of dogwood, azalea and rhododendron. And beyond all telling 
is the experience of sitting on a hill and looking across a riot 
of autumn color in Maine* in sunlight and in moonlight, we were 

i 

stirred by the beauty of the Taj Mahal* 


'} 








T ®0 were: awed by the Grand Canyon at dawn, midday, sunset and in 
the moonlight. The magnlf ieenoe and might of Niagara Falls 
rolled over us 0 
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I count 

Among the exalted privileges of my life the days we 

spent with Mahatu®. Gandhi at Sabarmati. We arrived at the ashram on 

his weekly day of silence, and talked with his friends until the hour 

of evening worship, when we sat in the cirole on the sand. A us tria t uh 

Then we had an hour’s conversation with Mr 0 Gandhi 0 At dawn we joined 

the circle of worship, at mealtime we sat on the floor near him and 

observed the simplicity of his diet, and during our stay of three days 

were privileged to talk with him on three unhuufried occasions. Later 

AtJL whioh 

we iWr&Pt** attend the Indian Rational Congress at Lahore, over^liSfcsh the 

on the sawdust -— -^ in a nearby tent 

Mahatma presided, and HtP join a small group which gathered around him* 

/\ 

for worship at sundown 0 During our stay in India Mr. Sandhi was 
the subject of Hamtgwtt umkdX numerous conversations with Indian# 

British and American friends. We - wontla 


s f see rin — m t tms «nu a ttsaluium ' j -eaptodming-at her- own breakf ast table, 

refill'he’llSherwood and Mrs. Eddy, 

/ V5 i-t.'yi €.d 

my wife and I were in agreement, as we talked with him and heajpd him 


at the hour of worship, that we were in the presence of JMk one of 
So Kits 

the great <***■■ of the ages* In the degree to whioh his spirit 


directed his body, in the extent to which he had achieved selflessness, 

in his devotion to truth and the^willjSg&fiod, in his <aon»sra for the 
/-yt i /diy* A ( c&faa-vT. 

wellbeing of the people, in his courageous commitment to non-violenoe 


as a way of life, in his confidence in human nature, in his conviction 

iv» Vis 6><^4/j r c- 

that goodness is mightier than evil, he ranks with the noblest of ^ 
the great men of God. The impact h£ made upon our minds and emotions 
is beyond my power of 1>i he 1 pi < i I at ^on w ad - deecriptionp j . 




















6^ 


M '*** .... 

After returning from Detroit fti lfltidM? talked with Sherwood Eddy 
A A v 

about i^iaftpiTfarfefc© -'tifT a remarkable young minister h y - th w name -r r f yi* »* a 

Reinhold Niebuhr o Within a few weeks we invited him to join our 

non-salaried staff of The Fellowship for a Christian Social Order tssd A* / 

work with us in the colleges 0 This appealed to him and duning- t he - f\ 11 

MiWHr-fcwo-ywscrs he appeared on x&ay campuses under the auspices of the 

A 

Fellowship, while continuing his ministry iti. Detroito One day in early 

192/1 asked Professor Harry F* Ward why Niebuhr was not being invited 

to join the faculty of Union Theological Seminary* * When the reply came 

that the Seminary did want him but there was no provision in the 

budget to make possible a call to him, I went at once to the 

office of Sherwood Eddy to find out if he could obtain the required /<c. 4 **r~*&? • 

Union * 

This he was able to do. When Niebuhr cane to Km iO E esIt in 

. as a non-salaried editor of The 

the fall of 192^, he joined me asxnraRifcHEarxs£x£kw 


World Tomorrow » along with Dever© AHen 0 

and Dever© tkjoutx 

most intimate friends* 


years S’herwood end Reinie^were iqy 


During the next six 

At one 

period Niebuhr beoai® convinced that he should leave the Seminary and 
become pastor of a church for industrial workerso When no suitable 

opening was found, he settled dovji to become America's foremost 

s inc e - 

theologian* Oae o£ u ni i l min n i l negwete In M m' wflw ... I n 

A * 1 it 

Xa- Hfomla i n 1 9R4, T h a, va . , . he i m ,a blo to soo-Rein - ie on ly 

[) Until left New York in 1934, we were together constantly* 

Avt^t) 

friendship was greatly treasuredj ^ne cf ny deepest regrets is that 


in reoent years I have talked with him only inf requently* 


















Her© in my study on a high hill I look upon the vast Pacific, 
twenty miles away, the same distance Nazareth is from the blue 
Mediterraneans My mind ranges over the ocean to far plaoes a«d 
other seas* This is a vantage point of many^odse 



•C alifornia 


Our hilltop is twenty miles from the vast Pacific, the same 
dietance/'itaz&reth is from the blttff Ifediterfajiean, 
i fan*svjjfxatsAy^n^yja±Kcba*KEt»*a looking upon the oo&aiS, ny mind ranges 

cfwocaM*3Bcand other aeaso 

I sit 

la my study on 


rM 


tk ■ axfji 


^•Xie sn-^5T\xnS eqx 


rafU iiodh oq. spam pjoq 
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Chapter 1 


MEMORjElBIE experiences 
j € ^ 

Mere in ni y t^Hrijr on w l rifegfa hW l twh nnw.i*« 


ragt- Pa ft lfl e , and By m ind range*. o ver s ea and- la n d r This is a vantage 


point of many moods* On clear days we see snow-clad mountains* 

WriUf Catalina Island, and a few times a year we get a c l e a r view of 

Z' 

ftBteAAmcMtandvK San Clemente Island at a distance of seventy-five 
mile Be Sometimes we are above the fog, frequently under it, and often 

are enveloped in it* On dark nights a fairyland spreads 

before our eyes from the lights of a score of communities beneath us, 
and w© are blessed with glorious sunrise and sunset and moonlighto 

Within reach through a window are gray leaves of a gnarled olive 
tree, and nearby are evergreen deodars, a oedar of Lebanon, 

asevfi —g/ZViffc 

ornamental date palms, a magnolia, rrgnTiGff i ft n d Inman s nd limn 

trees-* and a score of stately ‘ p,irt e' l yp 4 -iiPn^ w fl ,, revf‘V ln nvn * PI miry 

»fl—d —v The patio is lined with georgeous poinsettlag, which 

at Christmas cover the walls to the roof with green foliage and 

flaming red leaves or braots as large as dinner plates* Six feet 

through a window in front of ny typewriter is a bird-bath and 
Iro't- 

seed-treu^v which brings me an fendless succession of feathery 

/ 

visitors* Of the twenty-seven speoies of birds we have counted, 
iry favorites are the exquisite hummingbird and the sweet-throated 
mookingblrd, which sometimes sings half through the nightc 



ye^appre o la te - o ur - f-rui t - t r e o e- — a vocation, peach?*, pluirib^, 
apriootj/, fig^, persimmon^ * ou r - v eg e tabl e s -a n d -'g r a pes- 
and~berr4ee> tSfl (oUr flower garden 






















re sat on the shores of Lake Galilee ana let our 
minds dwell upon sacred scenes of long ago* A 
great while before day, we climbed the hill 
above Kasareth and prayed where Jesus had so 
often coranuned with his Father at the full 
radiance of WMWMH S'a J-* Jv'/e • 









Across the years my wife and I have traveled back and forth, up 
and down through all the states of the Union* and to a ow ne r s of 
the eartho^y^t Darjeeling near the border of Tibet, the rain stopped, 
the clouds separated as curtains, and we gazed in wonder at the full 
glory of Kanchenjunga rising twenty-eight thousand feet into eternal 
snowo On a hillside outside Interlaken we sat for three hours 
enthralled by the Jungfrau and the alpenglow with its tints of utter 
radiance* On the Acropolis* amid the ruins of the Parthenon* we 
beheld a sunset which lifted us out of this worldoA Once we steamed 
due east on the Volga at the going down of the sunfand saw the churning 



water transacted into pure gold. J 'ln sunlight end in moonlight . 

by the be^ty of the T a i Mah , al^ We sat on the shores of 

/Take Galilee and let our minds dwell upon scenes of long ago, 
fcrTfr frnnt ie refill tHitil On the 'ocean far from land we 

w itnogao d the ealm of a motionless sea smooth as glass* and several 
A 

times we saw our ship ride out a fearful storm* In a boat on Lake 
Luoem *v*nzc*jgldje&4bfp0^ sheer love line ss ^ am swj eyw—rVwac 

Sfrattared hj loud comp-laint from a feHow-Awerlean about acoommo- 
datio»*T--en44ng with the cryt "I wish to God I was back in Chicago.'’ 

With the spirit of Wordsworth, we moved through the lake country of 
England and the heather of Sootland. In ^ cathedral of pine and spruce s 

/>t * 

we ab s orb ed the beauty of Puget found* We stretehed out in a magnifioent 

CU, /t'/tr # 1 &- 

grove of hug e ned tow? r ing redwood and silence calmed our souls 0 


I 




We were awed by the Grand Canyon at dawn, midday, sunset and in the 

moonlight. We felt the magnificence and might of Niagara Palls roll 

northward 


over uso 


JA 


we motored slowly from the Gulf of Mexico 
* A 


for three 




weeks we were daily in sight of dogwood, azalea and rhododendron. And 

y ^ " 

beyond all telling Is the experience of aitidag-^a-^^iH-a nd lo o king . 

C ~***-^t' C*"'* o 

autuim^Bfcr in Maine* /leare-^ 

/tt -1 \s+s/~£. 

AssA student uT i w u fflr affft ii - t) , jourpaTlstu author and 
evangelist^i was gSh/en opportunity by Sherwood Edt 
of the^p^emost evangeStdsts of^our time, to\ee micfr of the 
visit^ig\Mrfcy-f Ive ocnh^trles of Europe, NorjSf^Afrioa, Asi> 

times. %>^Ife accompanied me 
o of these long-'trlps, and\re were^ertposed to much beauty* 
































0\f£'/' a. /r/Lf /zGYt 'oc^ 


the yearn we ha ve Jtia&K feasted on splendor* and with 
John Keats have coma to lcnow that 



Jl thing of beauty is a joy foreveri 
Its loveliness increases } it will never 
Pass into nothingnese .,0 

—-- - -■-^ A * WW*=r^* 

my mind flashes JVp is mingled with y . 


Echoing in ny ears are ories of hungry children* sobbing 

of bereaved mothers* and bitter quarreling from broken homes. 

Before ny eyes pass the exiled and dispossessed* the sick and the 

ma&d* the heartbroken and the despairing, I hear the tramp of narohing 

men* and see workers pouring Mina ugh the gates of munitions plants 

I $"£100 fas 

and atomic laboratorieso "trill: ei»i »e of bigotry and intolerance 

A. A 

are in the air* and I wlriwMK look on the desolation wrought by 

fugitives 

racial segregation,, I see ftcUrtasOi from the law* boys and girls 


in reformatories;, hardened criminals in prison* and condemned men 
and women on the way to execution. And before me in endless file 
are the multitudes iduDeacxvtsjicsxaRxxxpxntxljcciaxidxasKxittxixsxtkKxaxtK 




were doing something about the sorrows and tragedies of 

C Af'rtt+fa e_ /y- /i 

-Eor a very long time I have had an •’r~ LJ Teti(i rm 1 nUmieh.Tr 


Jn^that oaoaoitv iV ttdL- J^rrr-fr^ -Wri4r^ 


hc xjcsnrjxNH-ss x s £x.'iiwfc^cxwk b xjtXHKjtBkxxiocKe who do not hear the knock 
of the living God upon the doors of their lives* and who make no 


effort to claim their spiritual heritage* 

> 'iT + ( - - 


$< the de c ades I have been privileged to know many devoted 


with Sierpood Eddy,'""•'Be^was^one ojf the speakers at the Student 
Volunteer! Convention in Kansas^lrW,at^the elose>eff"1913 and 
of 1914, I attended with a delegation from Drake 
University^, and ny fiancee came upjfrom Texas Christian University, 


He and John R, Mott nn.de a deep and lasting 

| 1 / >1 •A-t/yyx 

^ m ?5 , ?. S3 ^ on japon as. Later I was toi serve as private secretary 
Jfh r ' L>^ * 70 1/— 


















During my lifetime I have been privileged to know many devoted 

souls who were doing something about the troubles and tragedies of 

mankind. For a very long time I have had an affectionate friendship 

with Sherwood Eddy* He was one of the speakers at the Student Volunteer 

Convention in Kansas City at the dose of 1915. I attended with a 

delegation from Drake University, and iqy fiance's cams up from Texas 

Christian University* He and John R* Mott made a deep and lasting 
us . 

impression upon n» 0 Later I was to serve in turn as private secretary 

As 

to each of these great leaders* Sherwood Eddy was fifteen years ,a 
missionary in India, working first with students and then in Tamil with 
villagers « After 1907 he became the foremost evangelist among students 
in China, Korea, Japan and throughout the Far East and the Near East* 

He possessed genius in speaking through interpreters in many lands, 

S 


and had unexcelled power to move the will of men. After the First 

A 

For Id Far he became a flaming crusader for social righteousness^* He 

I 

has pioneered in many realms of thought and action, and the age of 

eighty-five is preparing to fly from center to center in Asia on an 

extended speaking tour. His temperament is almost ideal. He has 

been blessed with prodigious physical vitality, never worries, is 

never irritable, and always filled with hope 0 His prayer life is 

viffrvn-h 

vital end he moves forward with u»beu»ded faith in God. He has been 
at the same time father and brother to me for more than forty years, 
and the Influence he has had upon my life is beyond measurement* 



Fifteen American student generations have felt the 
powerful impact cf his - fi l a adjj t g evangel 
and his fifty books and paj^Snlets have penetrated 
deeply into the lives af/nis s—>y^readers 0 





TWa found this hilltop in 1935. Our son and daughter were in 

their freshmen year at TWiittier College., We were; renting a house 

where we felt shut In, so we began looking for a place to buy 0 

Tte encountered two difficulties - not enough space around the 

house, end too expensive. Finally the realtor brought us ten 

miles: to a hill covered with oats. The day was brilliant with 

unobstructed view of mountains and ooean 0 So we paid *1,300 for 
odvering the entire hilltop# 

an acre and a half, and built two houses for f6#300 - a total of 
^ economic 

$7#600# so eai i louu w as ~ the , depression. For three years our son and 
A A 

daughter drove an old Ford baok and forth to the campus© And here 

we, have lived for more than two deoades. Christmas has been an 

especially happy time beoause our son and his wife and ohildren 

have been here every year# and our daughter and her husband and 

children missed only the two holidays when they were at Tale 

Divinity School. My brother and his wife and daughter came ~r\ 

nearly twenty year® ago^to live in the adjoining house© During 
4~h*i i YVX .. 

all tkiSto|M*s we have been blessed by the coming of many groups J 

* Tj 

unhurried periods of fellowship in thought and prayere Thus ^ 
our living room has beoome a truly hallowed plaeeo Before I 
have concluded I will tell you more about our life on this 
heavenly hilltop# 










In The University Of Adversity 


Challenge 

t&k&c&ae and response is the lav/ of growth, of individuals and of 

A 

societies. For the highest development, the stimulus must not be f too 

mild or too severe. The golden mien of challenge produces the most 

appropriate response. This truth was illustrated in the life of Horace 

SxBEo;h±HxJ5± He was born in 1802,' and until’ 
Bushnell, one. of America’s great preachers. the age of twenty-one 

• did strenuous labor in a woolen mill’.and on a Connecticut farm. During 

half of his seventy-four years he was an invalid, 

suffering from tuberculosis. Throughout his oareer as minister of North 

Church in Hartford, he was under fire for his "heretical" views. His 

emphasis upon the steady nurture of children into the full Christian 

in¬ 
experience clashed with the prevailing dogma of second birth through a 

dramatic conversions Persistent efforts were made to bring him to trial 

for heresy, end for many years he was ostracized by most of his fellow 

ministers. Out of this experience, he wrote; 







copy top 126 


to 


I believe that man 1 e most significant exploration is his endeavor 

Man's 

to find the will of God and gain power to do it. most precious resource 

divine /X 

in this undertaking is the initiative which is ever seeking to provide guidance 

A 1 s life, 

and to bestow power. The will of God is his desire for an individual, what he 

•his 

wants that person to be and to do- his purpose, plan, his continuous 

An/ *»*Awc/ • 

endeavor^ to achieve^.^It is our Christian faith that the Eternal is concerned 

W # * > f 

Vtv l 

about hi£l children one by one. This truth Jesus expressed in 

A 

iiEKgHryxmfxShstokHHwixgxthaxnHmhHX imageryt "Two sparrows sell for a cent, 

don't they? Yet not a single sparrow falls to the ground without your Father's 

knowledge. But in your case the hairs of your head are all numbered. Never be; 

afraid, then - you are far more valuable than sparrows?" Thus "it is never the 

Will of your Father in Heaven that a single one of these little ones should be 

and 

lost." The character of God is the mirror in which we discern his will,^come to 

know what he wants and is seeking to accomplish.*^ the reasons for 

is 

believing that God is Christlike and^most full revealed in Jesus provide * 

the Holy 3pirit of 

assurance that God is ever endeavoring to "guide us into 

A 

all truth." . 

I 

Factors which determine the fulness of human apprehension of God's will. 

A* 

include theses intensity of desire to know, purity and integrity of character, 
of moral insight "^e Y'C&f0- 

growth and persistence of readiness to walk insight whei^jgj*^« for 

he that will do shall know. AwareneHS, sensitivity, responsiveness are 


conditions of understanding. Many generations of Christians have lived with 
the metw&eart that keeping close to Jesus Christ saturated with 

A* 

his spirit and teaching enables God to reveal his will more completely. And 
they have discovered what Jesus meant when he said.'Itiltft "where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there ^nTjTln their midst." Fellowship: of 


kindred spirits provides God with opportunity which he never misses 




Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead published in wartime a widely read book with 
the title. The Will of Pod. Many references to this little volume in con-. 


versationfr, group discussions and public forums have convinced me that it 
has been confusing, as well as helpful, to mag readers. He speaks of the 

A 

Intentional will, the Circumstantial will, and the Ultimate will of hod. 
^exmcxxtvA *g He illustrates with 



the case of a young woman whom he assumes God intended to live a married life, 
became 

When a &&&$& sekkuik inadvisable, the circumstantial will of God was that 
she should live a noble and useful life as a single-woman. Situations of 

k. ,'*,**- 

this ! flash into mind - God* s intentioh that a man should have the 

A. 

use of his legs, and after an accident his circumstantial will that the 

individual should triumph in spite of his handicap;’God 1 s intentional will: 

that a boy should possess the faculty of eight, and/.fter an explosion^ hpg 

circumstantial will that the child ttfexft to read lips and to learn from 

A 

raised letters. 

Another illustration used by Dr. Weatherhead does not seem to me to 

reveal God’s attiti^e. He considers the case of a son and father who agreed 

that the boy should become an architect. When war broke out, the intentional 

will of the father was changed into his circumstantial will that hie wen 

become a soldier. Why not a conscientious objector? Why not go to prison 

rather than go to war? How do we determine the circumstantial will of God 

h\5 

in such a situation.? One certainty is that ^circumstantial will , 

A c h*<L viewer- 

never stands out in moral contrast to his intentional will.^ There are no circum 
stances under which God wantB an individual to take a course of action which 


constitutes f repudiation of his intentional will for that life. If war under 

A 

some circumstances*is God's way, then plainly it may be his circumstantial will 

for a young man. But^Lf the W of war and th ® way of God aB revealad ^ 

our Lord are irreconciable and wHKxmxjatitaaiMM if allegiance to one means the 

A ✓ • 

rejection of the other, then going to war is not God's will^in any sense. 
Likewise, if capital punishment is a proper illustration of God's way of 
dealing with evildoers, then hanging a man may become the circumstantial 





will of Sod 



The Cross of Christ xs^xaminad by Dr. V/eatherhead in the light of the 
intentional, the circumstantial, and the ultimate will of God^ His conclusion 
is that the Cross was the circumstantial will of God for JesusJ "It wee not 
the intentional will of God, surely, that Jesus should be crucified, but that 
he should be followed... But when Jesus was faced with circumstances brought 
about by evil and thrust into the dilemma of running away or of being 
crucified, then in those circumstances the Cross was his Father’s will." 

When he Bays»"..o in those circumstances the Cros s was his Father's will" 
does he meanJ "... in those circumstances the crucifixion wbb his Father's 



pain and shame of this form of capital punishment? In seeking a right answer, 

let us remember that jdwxtmifixiw Judas did wrong in betraying our Lord; 

it was sinful for the high priest to clamor for the execution of Jesus; it 

was morally offensive for the Roman governor to 'pronounce sentence of 

death upon an individual known to him to be innocent of the charges against 
of repulsive 

him. So what really asking is this, Did God want the BmrataBJswxxKJfsiting 


Hi on at roue 

injustice and sin which was the crucifixion to be committed? 

A 


The faciei are that Jesus did the will of God, and he was crucified# Does 
this mean that the crucifixion was the circumstantial will-of God? No, most 
emphatically no# Everything we know about the character of God as revealed 
in the incarnation - in the life and death of Jesus - closes the door to the 
possibility that God wanted Jesus, under the circumstances,to be the victim 
of this sordid wrongdoing# What God desired was that every participant in 
this momentous drama should understand hie will and do it# Jesus responded with 
fidelity, whereas Judas and Caiphas and Pilate did not discover God 1 s way or 
refused to walk in it« Under the circumstances, God wanted Jesus to remain 
faithful, even if he dft* killed because of his integrity. God did not desire 


crucifixion, he wanted loyei^y# Fidelity was the intentional and the circumstantial 






Concerning the ultimate will of God, Dr» Weatherhead says t "God's 

ultimate will - namely, the redemption of man, winning mah back to God, 

not in spite of the Cross* but using the Cross* born of men 1 s sins* as 

tui instrument to reach the goal of God's ultimate will* H My personal 

conviction is that in the end Cod 1 a winning power will prove to be mightier 

than the resisting power of man's corrupted will« But to me it seems 

important that.we should avoid any form of statement of this faith which 

gives the impression that we believe that Cod wanted Jesus to be shamefully 
I would change s J 'm e V\+~ fvi-fa 

executed* i*tee*ejr Dr. Weatherhead something 

A ’A 

like thisi "God's ultimate will - namely, the redemption of man,/ winning 
men back to God, by using the fidelity of Jeaua even unto death, in spite 
of the sins of men against him, e.s an instrument to reach the goal of God's 
ultimate will." To me it makes a decisive difference whether we say - in 
spite of, or because of. The manner in which we expre8 ^ourselves should 
convey our faith in the utter holiness and absolute integrity of God. 




v/ill of God for Jeeus. The crucifixion came in spite of everything that the . 

holy/ and righteous and loving God could do to prevent evil men from committing 

ft rr/L/*~ 

this crime against his Son our Lordo If God, under t he circumstances, 

a 

wanted this act of crudity and inhumanity and injustice to be perpetrated, 

& 

thf.n his character is the character of deity who desired that Judas and 


Caiphae and Pilate should act the way they dido 

a 

Let me state plainly conviction which >1 hold: 


It is never the will 


of God^v intentional, cir^tamptantial or ultimate^ that an individual 

^ Mr **> ' 

follow a way which is morally wrong in his sight* Man in his ignorance 

sinfulness commit 

and XHEHisitXRnEB continues to moral wrongs, but never because God 

A 

wants him to live this way* In seeking guidance as to the circumstantial 


will of God, let us hold resolutely to the conviction tbst GoG ie holy and 

anything 

righteous altogether, and never desires one of his children to do smmfiihixg 

>/&£**• M**‘'” ces 

which Ap wrongs BheiAs i&gm* 

A, 




Jesus was not thrust into a situation where his only choice was between a ^ 

GVl t 9 b ICfS&\ 

lesser and a greater evil. Hia Father knew the right course - not mr* . 1 w s y .r 
(L o u vV e- 0*r tmv*. A 

for hiva to take and was able to reveal it to him. did the will of God, and 

J A. 


v/as Q 


crucified, not because it was the dArcumstantial will of God that he be 


thus executed, but in spite of everything that divine wisdom and divine power 







me inquire* in what sense w 

s 

and crucified? In the ense that, 


happen? 


' it the will of God that Jesus be betrayed 
under the circumstances, God wanted this' to 
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I believe in prayer* as communication between the Divine spirit 
and the human spirit* a two-way interchange between God and mam 
Prayer is not for the purpose of seeking ohanges in God, but changes in 
God's opportunity. The Greater endowed man with every faculty needed 
in prayer* and long before an individual turns te hie Maker with holy 
aspiration, our Father has been prompting him to return home. Out of 
his great love for every person everywhere, God trusts man' with the 

/}■ At rtfm*'— 

use of hia endowment. ie sufficiently free to seek the Lord* and 

* 

he possess: enough liberty te turn away from the Eternal. 

A . 

Prayer is the soul*a sincere desire. When aware ef God* what a 

man wants is his prayer. Prayer is eagerness to open every faculty- 

to the promptings of the Divine epirit*it is responsiveness to the 
ing 

quicken of mind* the stirring ef emotion, the making sensitive of conscience, 
A 

the strengthening ef high determination. Prayer ie seeking help fre* 

God so that man may want te know and te do the will of his Father. 

A 

In the school of prayer, there is just one lessens which runs through 

many grades — to be the person God ia endeavoring to create 

cioyvt^ . 

and to do whatever God wents^y&g^jt^dA* 

A sense of awe and ths attitude of adoration change desire, Me 

Cl ONtfStTMEXT 

rftTloT of contrast between the Creator and the creature qftfeSn intense 
a A 

eagerness for completeness and holiness; and thereby enables God to 

exultation 

do more than if confronted with dullness and neglect* The wvf of 

A 

thanksgiving to God changes what you want; gratitude mellbws the human 

spirit and provides God with opportunity. The cry ef a penitent 

heart for forgiveness and restoration enables God to come 

to the aid of the stricken soul without taking away from him the power 

to do wrong. The turning of an individual to God in commitment and 

to receive 

trust, prepares that heart £igt the free gifts of God. The basis of 

/•> 

all high prayer is the aimple truth that God never mieeee an opportunity* 

When the door is opened from within, he enters and blesses that life. 




The prayer of intercession is the desiring of holy changes in 

another person* I believe in praying for others because I know that all 

life is a cooperative affair* The Creator in his wisdom and 

has chosen to divide responsibility/* With integrity /God does his share, 

he can be depended upon* But he requires help;* More than a human 

and grow intooa noble awes? soul, 
parent, he loves a tiny infant* But if that baby is to survive* 

C o o/ter'a-A'** *~ 

human is essential* Millions of babies starve to death, in spite 

/\ 

of the wisest and power and love of Cod - because the necessary human 

help has not been given* On every level of life, Cod seeks cooperation 

from hia children. The prayer of inter* ess ion is a high forme ef 

A 

with the Biviiie spirit* HelJ 1 r desire for another person is right because 

it prompted by loving concern* In ways quite beyond our immature ex* 

planatione, intercession provides Cod with opportunity to do what he is 

ever seeking to do, perhaps in somewhat the way that proper feeding of 

a baby enables Cod to prevent death from starvation* 

I cannot remember when I began to pray, as I cannot recall the first 

simple words that came from my lips* All my life I have believed in the 

efficacy of prayer. During university days, I began "the morning watch" 
still ns 

and uatiixmfeiraiay find illumination and receive strength at the beginning 

A 


of the day* A simple calculation reminds me that ^tin forty years there 
have been. 

mm nearly fifteen thousand mornings* It must have been upward of ten 

A 

thousand of these mornings that I have found joy/in opening my faculties 
to the blessing of Cod* Countless times I have prayed for others, and 
in turn have been prayed for week after week by many friends* 






